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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 


ON COMPLETING THE SECOND PART OF VOLUME XCII. 





HAIL! generous URBAN, hail! whose varied page 
Shews the bright mirror of the passing age. 
Sytvanus, say why Scotia’s sons rejoice,— 

Why banner’d trumpets raise their piercing voice,— 
Why colours stream,—why acclamations rise, 
That, borne on Echo, fill the vaulted skies ?— 
Look to the waves that roll on Leith’s fair strand, 
Where countless numbers long-expectant stand, 
And see the Royal Squadron make the shore, 
Known by the signal of the cannon’s roar. 

The Monarch lands—around him Triumphs wait ;— 
To Holyrood he moves in Regal State; 

There Highland Chiefs and Barons wend their way, 
And to great Groree their willing homage pay : 
While the gay Fair of Caledonia bloom 

Amid the splendour of the Drawing-room. 

From the brass cannon cast, whose thund’ring sound 
At Victory aim'd on Salamanca’s ground, 

Pelides’ brazen form colossal stands, 
Inscrib’d to Britain's brave and martial bands. 
The British Fair, enraptur'd with their fame, 
This trophy rais’d to consecrate their name. 

Where loud the Hyperborean tempests roar, 
Driving the icebergs huge from shore to shore, 
The gallant Parry, with his chosen train, 

Braves the deep horrors of the Polar main. 

But thro’ the world his glorious deeds shall spread, 
And ever-verdant laurels crown his head. 

Round Franklin’s brow immortal bays shall twine, 
And his compeers with equal honours shine ; 

Who bore the keenest saliclnge undismay’d, 

And the vast tracks of Arctic coasts survey'd. 
Intrepid souls! who brav’d each Winter’s blast, 
Your arduous toils were recompens’d at last. 

Herschel, alas! great Astronomic Sage, 

Has sunk in death, yet full of honour’d age. 
Thro’ widest space the heavenly Orbs he view'd, 
The Comet’s track and Stars unnumber'd shew’'d. 
Ouranus first he saw, with all its train, 

And fires volcanic found in Luna’s plain. 

The Muse might wander to Verona’s State, 
Brasilian strife, and Spanish feuds relate ; 

Between the Greeks and Turks the conflicts sing ; 
But here she reins her flight and drops her wing, 
Bids cull the past from Ursan’s varied store, 
Hyblean sweets ! till Time shall be no more. 


Teversal Rectory, Dec. 31, 1822. WituraM RawLis. 





PREFACE, 


QU REGIO IN TERRIS NOSTRI NON PLENA LABORIS ? 


IN addressing the Publick, we feel ourselves in the situation of 
one who has been long absent from his choicest friends. If he has 
pleasant tidings to communicate he experiences the most exquisite 
delight in recapitulating them; but if, unfortunately, he ‘has had? to 
struggle with untoward circumstances, or to encounter the frowns of 
adverse fortune, he recurs to the past with emotions rather of pain 
than of pleasure. Experiencing encouragement, as we do, beyond all 
precedent, with what pleasing satisfaction, then, must we greet our 
old friends, and accost our new acquaintances? We may perhaps be 
allowed, without presumption, to apply to ourselves, in some degree, 
the words of the Trojan hero, as adopted for our motto: for where- 
ever the English language is known, whether in the Eastern or 
Western world, the GenrLeMAn’s MaGazine may be found—as a 
flattering memento of our humble labours. But while more important 
objects engage our attention, we will not dwell on our own affairs 
longer than to state, that the editorial and typographical arrange- 
ments adopted in the current volume, and fully noticed in our last 
half-yearly Address, have received considerable approbation, and, we 
trust, given general satisfaction. For proof of the variety of our lite- 
rary stores, we appeal with confidence to the different Indexes of the 
Work. 

However gratifying it may be to expatiate on our own labours, 
and their successful result, we revert with still higher satisfaction to a 
more momentous subject,—the situation of the Kinepom, and the 
NatronaL Finances. To Britain and her glorious deeds may we 
venture to apply our motto, in its widest and most unlimited extent ; 
for “what land (where any features of civilization exist) is not full of 
her labours” —from the Cape of Good Hope to the frozen seas of the 
Arctic climes—from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn? To those who 
truly love their native country, and feel an interest in her prosperity, 
divested of all secondary politics, it must be satisfactory to perceive 
the real state of her affairs stated in a plain and intelligible manner. 
A Pamphlet, fully answering this end, has been just published, en- 
titled, “ Administration of the Affairs of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
their Dependancies, at the Commencement of the Year 1823.” The 
Work is evidently demi-official ; at least it may be so presumed, if we 
are to judge from the critical precision and consummate ability with 
which the whole is executed. It presents a systematic account of the 

admi- 
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administration of public affairs under the following heads; 1. Finance; 
2. Notional Resources; 3. Foreign Relations; 4. Colonies ; 5. Trade; 
6. Domestic Administration.— Rumour reports, that this Pamphlet is 
the production of Mr. Courtenay, (secretary to the Board of Controul, ) 
from materials supplied from the different public departments ; and that 
it has been revised by Mr. Huskisson. 

The confined limits allowed to our Preface will only admit of a 
very short notice ; but the little we have to spare shall be devoted to 
selecting a few introductory passages, in order to give our readers a 
general idea of the outline and objects of this valuable Pamphlet. 


«« The time is approaching,” says the Author, ‘‘in which the main branches 
of our Administration, financial,.foreign, domestic, and colonial, must severally 
pass under the ordinary annual review of Parliament. It is therefore proposed 
to take a review of the actual state of affairs from January 1822 to the year 
now commenced.” = * 

‘«The general object of thése observations is to appeal to the good sense and 
the good feelings of the people of England ; and to shew the claim of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to that degree of public confidence and co-operation, which, 
by assisting to’ maintain order and tranquillity, and by repressing all impediments 
merely vexatious, must eminently advance and facilitate the public service.” 

“* Under the head of Finance, the year 1822 has been distinguished by some 
memorable measures. For the first time perhaps, the publick have acknowledged 
the peculiar system of Lord Liverpoor and the Cuancguior of the Excue- 
QUER in active and effectual operation ; and have seen those practical results, 
which no one had previously anticipated. They have seen Tawes reduced in one 
year to the amount of nearly Four Mit.ions ; whilst the service of the country 
has been effectually administered through all the departments, and public credit 
maintained and strengthened by an actual Surplus Fund of Fivs Mituions.” 

** Under the head of our Natrona Resourcsgs, the reader will learn, with 
unqualified pleasure, that all the springs of our public wealth are entire and un- 
impaired ; that our Foreign Commerce is administering the most abundant supply 
to our internal trade and manufactures ; whilst all sources are pouring forth in a 
bounteous stream their several contributions to the Public Revenue.” 

“© Under the head of Domzstic ADMINISTRATION, it is proposed to take a 
brief review of those measures which have been adopted for the purpose of assist- 
ing and promoting the Agricultural, Commercial, Shipping, Manufacturing, and 
general interests of the Country.” 

Each of these points is illustrated in the Pamphlet before us with 
such clearness as to satisfy every candid mind, not only of the Writer's 
ability, but of the excellence and solidity of the system which he de- 
velopes. The great purposes of Ministers were to afford the Country 
relief by the remission of Taxes ; to sustain Public Credit by an efficient 
Sinking Fund ; and to give stability and vigour to public and private 
wealth by an adequate Currency. 


Dec. 31, 1822. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—@— 


The New Marrice Acr having re- 
ceived the Royal Assent, we insert a copy of 
the 14th Clause, which is of the utmost 
importance to be universally known as soon 
as possible. The clause is, ** That no person, 
shall, from and after the passing of this 
Act, be deemed authorized by Law to 
any Licence for the solemnization of any 
Marriage, except the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, according to the rights 
now vested in them respectively, and except 
the several other a withi ae re- 
spective dioceses, for the marriage r- 
one of whom shall be resident, the 
time, within the diocese of the Bishop in 
whose name such Licence shall be granted, 
such residence to be proved in manner here- 
inbefore directed. d such Archbishops 
and Bishops shall make such orders and re- 
gulations for the observance of their respec- 
tive Officers within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, as they shall deem necessary for the 
more effectual performance of the duties of 
their several Officers within the true intent 
and meaning of this Act. And if any such 
Officer shall not duly observe all such orders 
and regulations, such Officer shall be deem- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanor, and being 
thereof duly convicted, shall be subject to 

unishment as guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
us it appears, that from the 22d of July, 
1822, the date of the Act, no Licence can be 
legally ted by any others than the two 
Archbis and the Bishops, according to 
the rights now vested in them, and conse- 
quently Marriages solemnized under a Licence 
granted by any inferior authority, would, it 
is presumed, be altogether null and void. 
As many country S and others, 
heretofore in the ice of issuing Licences, 
may not be aware of this Clause, and of the 
sertous consequences which may result, we 
embrace the earliest opportunity of giving 


it the utmost | ny» y 
oun Lynes, jun. of Elmley 
j to inform 


The Rev. 
Lovett, states, “I am 

ially your Cor- 
stone intended 


your Readers, and more es 

respondent ‘ D. M.’ that 

to be placed over King Richard’s well is 
now finished, and lies at the house of one 
of my relations in Leicestershire. The 
well-wishers to the plan are waiting for a 
few subscriptions, and I shall take upon 
myself to accelerate the completion of the 
business. I hope, in the course of the 
Autumn, to have the stone properly placed, 
and I shall, hereafter, beg your permission 
to insert a list of the subscribers. In the 
mean time, any subscriptions may be paid 
into the Bank of Messrs. Jervis and Co. 
Hinckley; and may I request you, Mr. 
Urban, to receive the contributions, which 


a ee a 2 eee soe: Oun- 
spondents ?”-——We shall be most happy to 
comply with the t of Mr. Lynes. 

uus refers “R,C.” (p. 488, of our 
first Part), to the Parliamentary Report 
and Mr. Ricardo. The former states, that 

bushels per acre is the highest (but 
rare) crop, and eight bushels the probable 
lowest. Of course, the medium, as A.quus 
ae is from twenty to twenty-four bushels, 

r. Ricardo truly remarks, that abundance 
is a blessing to the consumer, but not to 
the grower; and this is so manifest, that it 
is only a perverted view of the subject to 
quote the Bible about it, or support such 
an absurdity, as plenty remunerating a fall of 
price, in defiance of. facts universally ad- 
mitted. 

MM begs leave to refer our Readers to 
p- 304, for the proper blazon of the aug- 
mentation of the Howard Arms, as the 
Tressure is omitted in p. 482. The Kings 
and Heralds of Arms (says Maitland in his 
Hist. of London) are sworn u a sword 
as well as the book, a sign that they are 
military as well as civil officers. The sword 
is that taken by the Earl of Surrey, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, from James IV. 
King of Scotland, at the Battle of Flodden 
Field, and is in the library of the College 
of Arms. 

N. Y. W. G. informs A Constant 
Reaper (who inquires after the Scudamore 
Family, in p. 386 of the Magazine for May 
1821), that the information he desires will 
be found in an heraldic visitation of Here- 
fordshire, t the Harleian MSS. in 
Brit. Museum, No, 1545. 

Mr. Bussy, inventor of the Hydraulic 
Orrery, informs us, that he does not at pre- 
sent give Evening Lectures, as stated in 
Part i. p. 543, owing to the shortness of the 
~—e this season of the year. 

aa = et gen observes, ‘* Hay- 
i em r some time in maki 
pe he apg ne of the Life a 
Times of the celebrated Daniel De Foe, 
with a view to publication, you will oblige 
me by allowing your Magazine to be the 
medium for requesting communications from 
any of your Correspondents, for promoting 
the design, and the same will be thankfully 
accepted, addressed to me either at Lufton, 
near Yeovil in Somersetshire, or at No. 34, 
Ely-place, Holborn, in London.” 

A CorresponvEenT says, “It is said 
there is a shock of an earthquake felt in the 
Island of Zante every week,—what would be 
the effect of a shaft sunk there ?” 

Hascpn’s Poem is reserved for insertion, 
but not under the consideration he suggests. 
All poems are sent con amore. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—o-— 


Mr. Ursan, July 1. 
IN consequence of the demolition o 

Guildhall Chapel, and the prepa- 
rations of the ground to receive some 
new buildings which are about to be 
erected, an interesting discovery has 
taken place. On digging near the 
North-West angle of the Chapel, just 
without the walls, the men came to a 
sepulchre, between 12 and 18 inches 
below the surface of the floor, large 
enough to contain a coffin, which was 
found entire, covered with its lid, but 


we GODEFREY : LETROVMPOVR: GIST : 


containing no relics of bones. The 
coffin is plain, smooth on the outside, 
but ond on the inside, and of the 
usual form to accommodate the head 
and shoulders of a deceased person. 
In the bottom, near the foot, is a hole 
for the purpose, it is su , of car- 
rying away moisture. e lid is or- 
namented with a cross between two 
tapers, which are engraved on the 
stone, the cross being raised, and its shaft 
resting on three steps. In a cavetto of 
the sloping edge is this inscription : 


CI: DEV : DEL: EALME: EIT: MERCI 


(Godfrey Letroumpour lies here. God have mercy on his soul.”’) 


= 


The dimensions are as follow: ex- 
treme length 6 feet 13 inch ; width at 
the head, 2 feet 34 inches; width at 
the foot, 1 foot 34 inches. 

The material of the lid and coffin is 
the same, and a ypears to be a kind of 
purbeck stone ; the former has suffered 


st 


del, 


no important injury, and is of the 
usual grey colour; but the latter is of 
a reddish colour, partially mutilated, 
which may be attributed to its long 
concealment under ground. Where- 
ever this antient and curious monu- 
ment was originally fixed, I have no 


doubt 
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doubt that the ledger stone was ex- 
posed to view on the floor of the build- 
ing. It is impossible to conjecture at 
what period its concealment took 
place, but there is reason to believe 
that if the sepulchre was not coeval 
with the coffin, it was of considerable 
antiquity ; each of its sides were deco- 
rated with a red cross inscribed within 
a circle 10} inches diameter *. 

As the Longo-bardic style of writ- 
ing, which was introduced into Eng- 
land about the time of the Conquest, 
was disused, at least for a time, in the 
reign of Edward III. and as the let- 
ters are without those ornaments 
which distinguished the Longo-bardic 
on its revival, we may safely ascribe 
this monument to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The unaffected piety and hu- 
mility of the inscription is worthy of 
remark. I have met with inscriptions 
of this kind, still more concise, some 
few longer, but I never saw one that 
contained a panegyric on the deceased. 

The owner of this tomb was an 
ecclesiastic,. and buried in the Cha- 
pel to which he probably belonged, 
which, it is usually supposed, was 
founded in the year 1299, and called 
London College. On its re-erection, 


towards the close of the fourteenth- 


century, when, perhaps, the College, 
and consequently its buildings, were 
curtailed, this monument, which was 
laid wnder the North wall, was ex- 
cluded from the new building; and, 
reluctant to disturb ashes which had 
long reposed on this spot, the builders 
vaulted over the Coffin to secure it 
alike from injury and observation. 
But it was very rarely the practice of 
antient times to appear thus indiffer- 
ent to the monuments of their pious 
and distinguished brethren. On the 
contrary, we know that the transl:- 
tion of tombs and their ashes was a 
work of peculiar care and ceremony at 
all periods, and ornamented and in- 
scribed as was this memorial to ad- 
monish the living and perpetuate the 
name of the aul, its concealment is 
indeed surprising and unaccountable. 
At what period this tomb was vio- 





* Two of these crosses, in almost per- 
fect preservation, and of a brilliant red co- 
lour, are preserved by Mr. Mountague, who 
has also the care of the Coffin, and to whom 
the writer of this article is indebted for his 
polite attention, in showing these antiqui- 
ties, and his useful information on the sub- 
ject. 


Ancient Coffin found in Guildhall Chapel, London. 
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lated and deprived of its mortal re- 
mains, is unknown; but there are 
grounds for supposing that its exist- 
ence was ascertained when the la 
brick house near the Hall was built, 
as one of its angles rested on the arched 
roof of the sepulchre. 

With a pious, proper, and laudable 


‘feeling, it has been ordered that the 


pavement of Guildhall Chapel, bear- 
ing in many places the arms and in- 
scriptions of the thickly-peopled ground 
beneath, shall not be disturbed, bot 
covered with a floor of wood to pre- 
serve the graves from premeditated or 
accidental injury. 

It were to be wished that the Cha- 
— itself had been spared demolition. 

ith a few skilful alterations and ad- 
ditions, its triple ailes, which were of 


noble dimensions and handsome ar- 


chitecture, would have formed again a 
sacred edifice (for of sacred uses it had 
long been deprived) of uncommon 
beauty and interest. Its destruction 
too at a time when “ new churches” 
are demanded, and our best efforts are 
exerted in the defence of antiquity, as 
well as to effect the adoption of its 
style in all its purity and excellence, is 
deeply to be regretted. 

ime and ill usage often reduce our 
antient churches to an alarming state 
of decadency. But till they become 
dangerous and irreparable, their re- 
moval should never be permitted to 
take place; since experience proves 
that our age has not yet acquired the 
taste, if it the science, to 
erect churches agreeable to their so- 
lemn appropriation. ®. 


Little Horwood Vica- 
Mr. Ursayn, rage, July 17. 

N addition to what was stated on 

Anglo-Saxou Poetry, from Mr. 

Rask, p. 396, I remark, besides allite- 
ration, Northern Poetry, long before 
the introduction of Christianity, ap- 
pears to have had concluding linear 
rhymes *, The Saxons also used 
rhymes, as 
Ne popycey ppzeye Not winter's frost 
Ne ryper Line Nor fire’s blast. 


The length of lines in verse is not 
so accurately defined in Saxon as in 





* See Archzologia, vol. XIV. pp. 168— 
and satisfactory 
respecting the early use of 

— Turver, Esq. F. A. S. 
Latin, 


204, for a most learned 
“ Inquiry 


Rhyme,” by S 
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Latin, by means of feet. The only 
thing which, in Angio-Saxon, has 
any influence over metre, seems, as in 
Islandic, to be the long or emphatic 
syllables, which are often accompanied 
by one, two, or more short syllables. 

These long and short syllables do 
not ap to be arranged according to 
any rules, except those which are dic- 
tated by the ear, and rythmus* or ca- 
dence of the verse; but two or more 
accented syllables seldom occur alone, 
without being accompanied by some 
short ones. The metrical complement ¢ 
is of as little importance to the proper 
measure of verse in Saxon as in 
Islandic: it is regarded merely as a 
species of prelude. 

This holds good at least respecting 
the construction of that species of verse 
of which we have hitherto seen ex- 
amples, and which seems to be the 
only one that is given in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. I shall here quote a few lines 
from the “* Menologium Saxonicum :” 

Meorod an par 

2 (Ppydep yeo) sapiil scéal, 
SprsSan hyedpran, 

4 (And) éallé Ga saycar 
(De) yop x3de hwedpriS 

6 (Aipcep) dead daegt 
Doméy hidwzs 

8 On febdep pedme. 

_ The Creator alone knows 

2 whither the soul 

shall afterwards roam, 
4 and all the spirits 
that depart in God. 

6 After their death day 

they will abide their judgment 

8 in their father’s bosom. 

In the second line, we shall find first 
hpidep yeo, as the metrical comple- 
ment ; next, yapul rceal, which makes 
three syllables, of which only the first 
and last are long; the middle one, ul, 
is unaccented,\or short, and only serves 
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to facilitate the connexion between the 
long ones. The third Jine has no 
metrical complement, but begins im- 
ene: with a long syllable; and 
then follows a short one; then a long 
and a short one: thus this line con- 
tains two long ones. The fourth has 
no metrical complement, because there 
is only an auxiliary letter, except we 
give this name to what, in such cases, 
as the first accented syllable ; 
but, whatever be the name by which 
it is called, it evident that and is the 
prelude, and that the verse first pro- 
perly begins with ealle pa, which is 
one long with two short: then follows 
gaycay, One long, and one short: this 
also has two long. The fifth has first 
De for a metrical complement; the 
remainder is formed as the third. In 
the sixth, gyrep is the metrical com- 
lement; then follow two long syl- 
bles, the last of which is accompanied 
by one short: this construction is the 
reverse of the second line. The seventh 
is formed as the third. It ap 
then, that however unlike these lines 
seem to be in their structure, still they 
are all formed after one rule, viz. they 
have ail two long syllables, which must 
be followed by at least one short one, 
besides the metrical complement, which 
at pleasure be introduced or 
omitted. 

It is easy to determine the quantit 
of syllables in Saxon. The chief syl- 
lable in every word has the accent. 
Compound words, which consist of 
two substantives, and words which 
declare their own meaning, have the 
accent on the former. 

The verses quoted have all, con- 
formably to the Islandic narrative, two 
long syllables in every line, which 
should be followed by some short one ; 
in fact, oue short one after every long 
one ; therefore, they commonly consist 
of four syllables. But this is not the 
sole number which constitutes the 





* In defining rythmus, Bede says, ‘‘ It is a modulated composition of words, not ac- 
cording to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number of its syllables to the judgment of 
the ear, as are the verses of our vulgar (or native) poets.”—‘* Metre is an artificial rule 
with modulation ; rythmus is a modulation without the rule. For the most part you find, 
by a sort of chant, some rule or rythm; yet this is not from an artificial government of 


the syllables, but b 





the sound and modulation lead to it. The vulgar poets effect 


this rustically; the skilful attain it by their skill; as, 
Rex eterne! Domine! 
Rerum Creator omnium ! 
Qui eras ante secula! 
“< From this passage it is obvious that Bede’s poetical countrymen wrote their vernacu- 
lar verses without any other rule than that of pleasing the ear.” Turner’s History of the 


Anglo-Saxons, 8vo, vol. III. p. 301. 


t See Parti. p. 397. ; 
quantity 





uantity of verses, for. th consist 
of ~—4 viz. when on tenn aaltiie 
has no short one following it; and of 
five, when the long syllable is followed 
by two short ones, &c. No notice 
must be taken of the metrical comple- 
ment, which must not be brought into 
account. 

If the student attend to these rules, 
he will find that metre is as determi- 
nate in Saxon as in any other lan- 
guage, although according to peculiar 
rules. Occasionally a line of verse 
consists of a single word: for example, 
concerning Enoch: 

Naley dea%Se ypealr 
Middingeapbey, 
(Spa hep) men 90%. 
That he might not die 
as the men of 
this world do. 

Here muiddangea constitutes a 
whole line of vane’ which is perfectly 
right, for the word contains two long 
syllables, midd and xeapd, which are 
followed by two short ones, an and 
er. The second line has Spa hep for 
a metrical complement. Then follows 
men, which contains the chief letter, 
and 90%, which are both long. It 
does not, therefore, require any short 
one, as it has a dissyllabic metrical 
—— are it. 

us we should have easily under- 
stood Saxon versification, if some 
learned men, of modern times, had 
not attempted to arrange verses in such 
a manner as to make two lines stand 
for one. I refer this subject to the 
ear and sense of every one who has a 
taste for poetry; who reads, for ex- 
ample, these verses in Boethius : 
€ala pu scippend 
Scppa cungla, 
Heoponeyr and eop%an ! 
Du on heah yevle 
Ecum picyaye. 
O! thou Creator 
of the pure stars 
of heaven and earth ! 
thou on high seat 
ever reignest. 
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And now let him ‘consider them thus 


arranged - 

€ala pu yeippend reippa vungla, 

Peoroney Ig, (puon) heah 
c 


ye 
Eeum puyeaye. 

This arrangement of two lines in 
one militates, Ist, against the custom 
of Scandinavian nations; 2dly, against 
the distinction of lines, denoted in 
MSS. by a period or full stop ; 3dly, 
against alliteration; 4thly, against all 
aflinity to other verses; Sthly, against 
the spirit of Northern poetry, which 
would not admit of longer * verses than 
those which answer to the Greek and 
Latin tetrameters. 

It may be affirmed, that the vast 
variety of metre used by the ancient 
Scalds, may chiefly, if not altogether, 
be reduced to different kinds of allite- 
ration. In Wormius, we have an ex- 
act analysis of one of these sorts of 
metre, in which it was requisite that 
the stanza or strophe should consist of 
four distiches, onl each verse of six syl- 
lables. In each distich three words at 
least were required to begin with the 
same letters (see before, p. 396), that 
is, two words in one verse, and one in 
another; that there should, besides 
this, be two correspondent syllables in 
each verse; and that none of the cor- 
respondences ought immediately to fol- 
low each other, &c. as in the follow- 
ing couplet : 

Christus caput nosfrum, 
Coronet te bonis. 

This appears to us at present to be 
only a very laborious way of trifling ; 
however, we ought not to decide too 
hastily: every language has its own 
peculiar laws of harmony ; and, as the 
ancient Greeks and Romans formed 
their metre by certain artful distribu- 
tions of their fw and short syllables, 
so the Nothern Scalds placed the 
structure of theirs in the studied repe- 
tition and adaptation of the vowels and 
consonants. The same mode of versi- 
fication was admired by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, and hath not been 
wholly laid aside much more than two 
centuries among our English poets. 





* A judicious and learned gentleman, whose name, were I permitted, I should consider 
it an honour to mention, has observed, ‘* The question, as to whether the two hemistiches 
shall be regarded as one or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of a 


singer or reciter: to the ear the difference would not be perceptible. 


e longer lines, 


which occasionally are found as a sort of system (in Cadmon, p. 6, 1. 14), I cannot re- 
duce to Mr. Rask’s principle, and am disposed to regard them as being to the Fornyrdalag 
what our heroic metre is to that of the Descent of Odin: tens and cights the parish 


clerks call them.” 


See 
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See ‘* Reliques of Ancient English 

»” vol. II. p. 260.—It may be 
added, that the metre of the Welsh 
bards is alt of the alliterative 
kind, and full as artificial as that of 
the ancient Scandinavians; yet those 
who thoroughly understand that lan- 
guage, assert that this kind of metre 
is extremely pleasing to the ear, and 
does not subject the poet to more re- 
straint than the different sorts of feet 
did the Greek and Roman poets. 

Perhaps it will not be difficult to 
find the difference between the metre 
of the ancient classics, and that of the 
Gothic and Celtic bards, in the dif- 
ferent genius of their respective lan- 
guages. The Greek and Latin tongues 
chiefly consist of polysyllables, of words 
ending with vowels, and not overbur- 
dened with consonants: their poets, 
therefore, (if they would produce har- 
mony) could not bat make their metre 
to consist in quantity, or the artful 
disposal of the long and short syllables; 
whereas, a old vane and ae 
lan s, being chiefly composed o 
ateiiiien a» con had hardly 
any such thing as quantity; and on 
the other hand, abounding in harsh 
consonants, the first effort of their 
bards to reduce it to harmony must 
have been by placing these consonants 
at such distances from each other, so 
intermixing them with vowels, and 
so artfully interweaving, repeating, and 
dividing these several sounds, as to 
produce an agreeable effect from their 
structure. 

Professor Fin Magnusen remarks 
that the Gothic narrative verse seems 
to have been the foundation of the 
Greek eg e If we rd the 
arrangement itself, the similarity is 
highly probable, and the mon Mee 
seems merely to contain a very triflin 
modification of the more unfettered, 
and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse exhibits. As an 
example, I will arrange some Greek 
and Latin hexameters chosen at ran- 
dom, after the rules for narrative verse: 

Thy paty yag 

2 xaxornra xas tradoy 
tory EAscbas 

4 pnidsws" 
Arn joey édos 

6 para Seyyuds vos, 
Tas 3 aeeTng 

S idpwra Oro 
pomagosOev EOnxay 


10 aSavaros 
paxpos de xas dpQsos 
12 olyos ix” adrny, 
xa Tenxus 
14 ro xpwroy, tony de 
els cexgov lenras® 
16 jniden de 
EWUTH WA, 
18 xadrern mee tovea. 
Arma virumque 
2 cano, Trojz 
- primus ab oris 
4 Italiam 
fato profugus. 
6 Lavinia venit 
littora: multum 
8 ille et terris 
jactatus et alto, 
10 vi superim, 
seve memorem 
12 Junonis ob iram. 
Multa quoque 
14 et bello passus 
dum conderet urbem, 
16 inferretque 
deos Latio, 
18 genus unde Latinum. 

This decomposition produces the 
Gothic narrative verse so completely, 
that here in these 18 verses of Hesiod 
and Virgil, there is not a’single devia- 
tion or defect in the rules of narrative 
verse ; but the whole reads quite as fluent- 
ly after the language of song as after the 
construction of hexameters. We find 
here, as in Anglo-Saxon and Islandic, 
some verses composed of one word, and 
some of several; for example, in the 
4th and 10th lines of the Greek, and 
the 16th and 3d of the Latin. We also 
find commonly four or five syllables, 
and sometimes seven or eight, for ex- 
ample, in the gth and 2d lines of the 
Greek, and the 18th of the Latin. Still 
this is only a secondary consideration. 
In every line we have here two lon 
syllables or pauses for the voice, eac 
of which has usually one short, and 
sometimes two following; still one 
only required ; for example, in the first 
line, ta is long; then follows psy, 
which is short: yap, on the con N 
has no short syllable following. La 
line 7th tus is long, and has two short 
ones after it; the latter rns, on the 
contrary, has none; likewise the 8th 
and 10th, and others. Line 6th has 
para 2” for a metrical complement ; 
likewise line 14th has ro, and line 15th 
es, for the metrical complement. In 

the 
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the same way in the Latin: in line 
3d, gui is the metrical complement, 
dum in the 15th, and genus in the 
18th. All the remaining arrangement 
is as flowing a Fornyrd or narra- 
tive verse, as any passage in the Edda 


or the Scyld Poem. J. B. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Leicester, July 24. 


| yp! books have been more gene- 
rally or more deservedly approved 
than Mr. Turner’s ‘* History of the 
Anglo-Saxons.” On one of 
it, however, I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks. ‘* I cannot,” says Mr. Tur- 
ner, “ with Hickes, in classing 
the Works of Alfred under that divi- 


sion of the Saxon lan: which he 
calls Danish Saxon.” . I. 8vo Ed. 

. 594.—If the above is not 
Pounded in mistake, we have two 


eminent criticks at variance on a point 
of great importance to the a 
Saxon student. Unable to decide 
tween opposite opinions, he must con- 
clude, that it is, at least, doubtful whe- 
ther Aifres wrote pure Anglo-Saxon. 
And if the lan of Alfred is, in 
fact, a corrupt dialect, he is without 
a clue to discover where any pure spe- 
cimen of that language can be found. 
The purpose of my present communi- 
cation is to remove these doubts, by 
shewing that Mr. Turner's statement 
of Dr. Hickes’s opinion is incorrect. 

Hickes was, I believe, the first au- 
thor who published any thing like a 

lar Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
language. No person can peruse either 
his quarto Grammar, or the enlarged 
Grammar, which forms part of his 
Thesaurus, without being convinced 
that he had fixed to himself a certain 
standard of the language. What that 
standard was, may be collected from 
his numerous examples. Many of 
them are taken from the Works of 
Alfred, which he commends in the 
highest terms. 

¢¢ Nihil regiis versionibus perfectius.”— 
¢ Quam in illis nativus, facilis, et simplex 
sermo! precipue in Ecclesiasticee Historie 
Bede paraphrasi, cujus augustissimum auc- 
torem, sive dictionis in ea puritatem, sive 
perspicuitatem styli, &c. spectes, Cesari in 
dicendo zqualem censebis.” 

Many examples, it is true, are taken 
from other Authors, differing from Al- 
fred, and from each other in style ; but 
whoever understands the writings of Al- 


The Works of Alfred pure Anglo-Sazon. 
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fred, can with ease peruse every other 
writer cited by Hickes as an example 
of pure Anglo-Saxon. It is far other- 
wise with respect to the Dano-Saxon, 
which he frequently mentions as a 
dialect, and to which, in his larger 
Grammar, he devotes a separate chap- 
ter, or rather an elaborate dissertation. 

How then does it appear that Hickes 
classes the writings of Alfred under 
the division of Dano-Saxon? If such 
a conclusion could be drawn from any 
part of his Works, it must be from the 
Chapter on Dialects [Thes. A. S. G. 
87.]; and from this Chapter, perhaps, 
Mr. Turner has too hastily deduced 
it. But let us examine Hickes’s own 
words : 

** Hactenus de Anglo-Saxonico sermone, 
quem in auctoribus, qui in australibus, et 
occidentalibus, nostre Britanniz partibus 
floruerunt, habemus purum, suavem, et re- 
gularem, tractavimus. Jam restat, ut de 
ejusdem lingue dialectis, in sequentibus 
nonnihil commentemur.” 

Here he establishes a clear distinc- 
tion between the language which he 
primarily teaches (Alfred’s language), 
and those variations from it, which 
alone he terms Diatects. The Dia- 
lects he thus particularizes : 


«« Prima est, quam majores nostri locuti 
sunt a primo suo in Britanniam ingressu, ad 
Danorum usque introitum, per trecentos et 
triginta septem annos.”—‘* Secunpa est, 
que in usu erat a Danorum in Britanniam 

ressu ad Normannorum adventum, per 
bis centum septuaginta quatuor annos, pre- 
sertim in locis Anglie septentrionalibus, et 
Australibus Scotia.” — ‘* Tertia illa est 
quam locuti sunt majores nostri, a Norman- 
norum ingressu ad Henrici ejus nominis 
secundi tempora. Hanc Normanno-Dano- 
Saxonicam, et versis hujus periodi finem, 
Semi-Saxonicam, vocandam censemus.” 

At the time when Alfred flourished, 
Hickes’s first or original dialect was 
obsolete; his second, the Danish, not 
introduced (if indeed it ever was) inio 
those parts; and his third, yet unheard 
of.—On these grounds I may venture 
to affirm, that the works of Alfred 
never were, or could be, classed by 
Hickes under the division of Dano- 
Saxon, or under any of his three dia- 
lects. The student, therefore, on HIS 
authority, as well as that of Mr.Tur- 
with confidence resort to 


ner, may 
them as to “the wells of ANGLO- 
Saxon undefiled.” 

Yours, &c. A. B. 


DescriPTION 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TREAD MILL 
RECOMMENDED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Prison Discipiine. 





HE attention of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline has long been devoted to the 
option of some plan for the effectual 
employment of or rteaedlg All at- 
tempts of this nature have heretofore 
been attended with considerable diffi- 


the centre of the Engraving, is exactly 
similar to a common water-wheel ; the 
tread-boards upon its circumference 
are however of considerable length, so 
as to allow sufficient standing room for 
a row of from ten to twenty porns 
upon the wheel*. Their.weight, the 


culty; but is is confidently anticipated oe moving power of. the machine, 


that this invention will not only afford 
suitable employment, but act as a s 
cies of preventive punishment. Al- 
though But very recently uce 
into practice, the effects of its dise 
er have, in every instance, prove 
ighly useful in decreasing the r 
ber of commitments; as 
ers have been known to 
they would sooner undergo any spec! 














of fatigue, or suffer any deprivation, — 
than return to the House of Correc-— 


tion, when once released. 

The annexed Engraving (see Plate 
I.) exhibits a party.of prisoners in 
act of working one of the Tread-wheels 
of the Discipline Mill, invented by 


of Ipswich, and ntly 
the Hotce of Coreen for 
‘eg purrey situated at X- 






: is a large east-iron reservoir, 
capable of holding some thousand gal- 
lous of water, for the use of the prison. 
This reservoir is filled by means of forc- 
ing-pump oy below, connect- 
ed with the principal axis which works 
the machinery of the mill :—this axis 
or shaft passes under the pavement of, 


the several yards, and, working by.” 
means of universal joints, a etsy 


turn, communicates with the 
wheel of each class. 
This wheel, which is represented in 


Gent. Maa. July, 1322. 


introduced 


roduces the greatest effect when ap- 
plied upon the circumference of the 
wheel at or. near the level of its axle; 


to secure therefore this mechanical ad- 


e, a screen of boards is fixed u 
jiniclined position above the wheel, 

order fo prevent the prisoners from 

nbin ing up higher than 


upon the. 3a 
st Sic which, exposed to 
view in the Sa inorder to repre- 
sent its cylindrical form much more 
omg than could otherwise have 
ndone. Inthe original, however, 
both sides are’ closely up, so 
that the prisoners have no access to the 
interior of the wheel, and all. risk’ of 

injury whatever is prevented. 

By means of steps, the of pri- 
soners ascend at one end, fad when 
the requisite number range themsélyes 
upon the wheel, it commences its re- 
volution. The effort, then, to every 
individual is simply that of ascending 
an endless flight ot steps, their com- 
bined weight acting ppon,e¥ery suc~ 
cessive stepping board, precisely as # 
stream of water upon the float- 
of a water wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner 
gradually advances from the: erid at 
which he mounted towards the opposite 
end of the wheel, from whence.the last 
man taking his ‘turn descends fr rest 
(see the Plate, another prisoner imme- 
diately mounting as before to fill upthe 


* The Wheels rected at the’ House of, 


Correction, at Cold-bath Fields, are each 
of o taini isc é' 










, will keep any 

men, from twenty to three hundred and 
twenty, at the same degree of hard labour. 
number 
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number required, without stopping the 
machine. The interval of rest may 
then be portioned to each man, by re- 
gulating the number of those required 
to work the wheel with the whole 
number of the gang ;—thus if twenty 
out of twenty tout are obliged to be 
upon the wheel, it will give to each 
man intervals of rest amounting to 12 
minutes inevery hour of labour. Again, 
by varying the number of men upon 
the wheel, or the work inside the mill, 
so as to increase or diminish its velo- 
city, the degree of hard labour or exer- 
cise to the prisoner may also be regu- 
lated. At Brixton, the diameter of 
the wheel being five feet, and revolv- 
ing twice in a minute, the space step- 
oad over by each man is 2193 feet, or 
731 yards per hour. 
To provide regular and suitable em- 
loyment for prisoners sentenced to 
ard labour, has been attended with 
considerable difficulty in many parts of 
the kingdom : the invention of the Dis- 
cipline Mill has removed the difficulty, 
and it is confidently hoped, that as its 
advantages and effects become better 
known, the introduction of the Mill 
will be universal in Houses of Correc- 
tion. As a species of prison labour, it 
is remarkable for its simplicity, It re- 
quires no previous instruction ; no task- 
master is necessary to watch over the 
work of the prisoners, neither are ma- 
terials or instruments put into their 
hands that are liable to waste or mis- 
application, or subject to wear and 
tear: the internal machinery of the 
mill, being inaccessible to the prison- 
ers, is placed under the management 
of skilful and proper persons, one or 
two at most being required to attend 
a process which keeps in steady and 
constant employment from ten to 
two hundred or more prisoners at one 
and the same time ; which can be sus- 
pended and renewed as often as the 
regulations of the prison render it ne- 
cessary, and which imposes equality of 
labour on every individual employed, 
no one upon the wheel being able in 
the least degree to avoid his propor- 
tion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in 
the yards radiating from the Governor's 
central residence, places the prisoners 
thus employed under very inspec- 
tion, an object known to be of the ut- 
most importance in prison manage- 
ment. At the Brixton House of Cor- 
rection, with the exception of the very 
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few confined by the casualties of sick- 
ness or debility, all the prisoners are 
steadily employed under the eye of the 
Governor during a considerable part 
of the day. 

The classification also of the prison- 
ers according to offences, &c. may be 
adhered to in the adoption of shies 
discipline wheels ; the same wheel or 
the same connected shafts can be easily 
made to pass into distinct compart- 
ments, in which the several classes 
may work in separate parties. In the 
prison from which the annexed draw- 
ing is taken, a tread-wheel is erected 
in each of the six yards, by which the 
inconvenience and risk of removing a 
set of prisoners from one part of the 
prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these tread 
mills is not of a complicated nature, 
the regular employment they afford is 
not likely to be Seabealy suspended 
for want of repairs to the machinery ; 
and should the supply of corn, &c. at 
any time fall off, it is not necessary that 
the labour of the prisoners should be 
suspended, nor can they be aware of 
the circumstance: the supply of hard 
labour may therefore be considered as 
almost anhiling. 

With regard to the expence of these 
machines, it may be observed, that 
although their original cost may in 
some instances appear heavy, the sub- 
sequent advantage from their adoption, 
in point of economy, is by no means 
inconsiderable, and it is derived in a 
manner which must be most satisfac- 
tory to those who have the important 
charge and responsible controul of 
these public establishments, viz. from 
the diminution in the number of per- 
sons committed. Such have been the 
results already experienced at those 
Prisons, where this species of correc- 
tive discipline is enforced. The sav- 
ing to the county (in consequence of 
the reduction in the number of crimi- 
nals) in the public charges for their 
apprehension, committal, conviction, 
and maintenance, cannot but be con- 
siderable. 

At the Coxp-satu Friexips Pai- 
son, the Tread Mill was brought into 
—— on Tuesday the 2d inst. and 
all the prisoners in the Gaol, both 


male and female, were set to work. 
At the first onset it was looked com 
as a mere matter of amusement, but 
the experience of a quarter of an hour 

at 
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at once proved that it was a most irk- 
some occupation, In the end, the 
whole of the men in one of the wards, 
to the number of forty, declared they 
would not work, and absolutely re- 
fused to obey their task-master. Among 
these were some very notorious charac- 
ters. The Governor, Mr. Adkins, was 
immediately sent for, and on his arri- 
val he remonstrated with the muti- 
neers on their misconduct. This re- 
monstrance was in vain; one of the 
ringleaders, acting as spokesman for 
the rest, positively declared their in- 
tention not to go to work again. Mr. 
Adkins, with becoming firmness, im- 
mediately ordered 16 of the most pro- 
minent to be double ironed and locked 
up in their cells, declaring at the same 
time that they should remain in this 
state on an allowance of bread and wa- 
ter, until they thought proper to show 
contrition for their offence. This had 
the desired effect. The whole of those 
who remained immediately set to work 
with apparent good will, and in the 
course of the day, 11 of the 16 who 
had been locked up sent for the Go- 
vernor, and begged to be permitted to 
resume their occupation, with a pro- 
mise that he should hear no more of 
their opposition. Their prayer was 
complied with, and they mounted the 
wheel, and in the course of the next 
day, the remaining five, with a hum- 
bled spirit, followed their example. 
At a given signal all the prisoners in 
the different yards are ordered on the 
wheels, and immediately set in motion. 
In the court-yard there is erected a 
sort of pyramid, surrounded by wood- 
work of a particular construction. Up- 
on looking at which, the Governor 
can at once ascertain the degree of la- 
bour which is applied, and thereby 
discover whether there is any negli- 
gence on the part of the prisoners, for 
which, of course, the task-master is 
answerable. At present the power of 
the wheels is applied to no profitable 
purpose, but it is in contemplation to 
erect a mill outside of the prison for 
grinding flour, ir which it can effec- 
tually be brought into action. 


—@o— 
Mr. Ursay, July 4. 


bing Correspondent “ E. I. C.” 
in the Magazine for June, has 
animadverted pretty severely upon the 
improvements which are alleged to 
have taken place in Westminster Ab- 


bey. It is certainly not my intention 
to refute these animadversions, nor 
would I, from the slight knowledge I 
ss through actual survey, fasti- 
iously reiterate them with the pedantry 
or the affectation of possessing judg- 
ment superior to my neighbours. [ 
merely wish to offer in continuation a 
few remarks on the subject of these 
improvements. 

A few months ago I visited West- 
minster Abbey. Ignorant that this 
noble Pile, like that of St. Paul, had 
been destined to undergo repairs of 
those mutilations which the hand of 
time or of man is ever inflicting, I 
entered determined upon spending the 
day, as Addison had done before me, 
in wandering through its sacred isles— 
sacred at once to the manes of the 
** illustrious dead,” and to the Deity 
whose worship it is designed to cele- 
brate. I had no sooner, however, set 
foot within its precincts, than I found 
my ears assailed from every quarter 
with the noise of workmen from dif- 
ferent parts of the building; the axe 
and the saw resounded on all sides, 
and I soon found that I had chosen 
@ most inauspicious period for those 
** musings” of far-reached thought, 
or of * melancholy,” which I had 
fondly promised myself. 

Unwilling, however, to be wholly 
frustrated in my walk, I proceeded by 
the usual track, fringed on either side 
by sumptuous cenotaphs, and the ve- 
nerable effigies of heroes long de- 
parted ; and in passing, had the good 
fortune to glide in at the gate of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, unobserved by 
the noisy tribe of perambulators b 
whom the guide is usually followed. 
In dwelling upon the various exquisite 
specimens of sculpture and of archi- 
tecture which this chapel presents, of 
a people already on the eve of emerg- 
ing from the ruder attempts of bar- 
barian skill, to the polish and taste of 
classical composition, I reflected that 
the noises of masonic operations would 
scarcely approach this hallowed spot, 
whose unique beauty was alone to be 
preserved wai the withering touch 
of innovating hands. 

From thence | proceeded (and it 
was all that was now left me, as the 
guide and his coterie had taken posses- 
sion of all the quiet parts of the Ab- 
bey) to view the various operations of 
the workmen; and having advanced 
beyond the choir to the great aisle, I 

was 
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was no longer at a loss to know 
whence all the dissonant sounds pro- 
ceeded. This majestic edifice exhi- 
bited in its details all the petty opera- 
tions of a vast workshop; and from 
watching the wholesale and sweeping 
methods which these modern artists 
adopted in this work of renovation, I 
soon conceived, that although the ge- 
neral aspect of its interior might as- 
sume a neatness of costume, yet the 
Antiquary and the man of contem- 
ee habits would feel not much in- 
ebted to them for their pains. The 
bucket, the mop, and the trowel, with 
other implements which might indeed 
be employed with advantage in a 
private dwelling, but were heteroge- 
neous among monuments venerable 
from their antiquity, were in too fre- 
quent requisition to leave much that 
could furnish a harvest of meditation 
to the future lucubrator. 

Your Correspondent “ E. I. C.” 
asserts, that “‘ the whole of the reno- 
vations and repairs in Westminster 
Abbey do not reflect the greatest care 
on the superintendants of them.” 
Now, certainly, whoever witnesses the 
sweeping work of renovation, as they 
term it, which has recently been trans- 
acted in Westminster Abbey (although 
I have not myself witnessed their com- 
pletion), will probably agree with him 
that the embellishments which have 
of late been introduced into this vene- 
rable pile, are not calculated to raise 
its character or deepen the interest 
with which it will be viewed by pos- 
terity. Whether these superinéendants 
consisted of a Committee of Manage- 
ment, or the Dignitaries of the Cathe- 
dral, is really a point I am ignorant of; 
but they assuredly never consulted good 
taste or propriety of decoration, when 
they endeavoured, as seems to have 
been the case, to transform its clois- 
tered walls and columns into the spruce 
uniformity of a modern chapel of ease. 
Neither will it probably be thought 
that the fact of ‘* the monuments and 
tombs having been cleaned with asto- 
nishing niceness and precision,” is an 
object of gratulation to the Antiquary 
or the Classick ; or that they ‘ all dis- 

lay as much freshness as if they were 
just raised ;’” as in every work of repa- 
ration and of restoration, the circum- 
stances of their erection should be 
considered, and propriety consulted. 

We are told, upon visiting “‘ Les 
Jardins des Tombeaus,” in Paris, that 
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specimens of sculpture are there to be 
found which shew in one continued 
line the progress of the arts from the 
twelfth century downwards. Although 
I was not by any means successful, 
when I traversed these gardens a few 
yee , in tracing this supposed line, 
have little doubt that a more accurate 
investigator would be able to elicit 
it. But what is to become of the stu- 
dies of the Antiquary in this radical 
renovation, which the _ ill-judging 
skill of these modern innovators has 
bestowed on the busts and effigies 
of the 14th and 15th centuries? The 
rude, though venerable effigy of a 
Crusader, a Saint, or a Cardinal, whose 
bones have been canonized by Romish 
superstition, is never expected to wear 
the “ freshness” of that of a Chatham 
or a Wolff. To attempt to cloath them 
in one gay uniform is monstrous, and 
a flagrant anomaly of good sense and 
propriety. 
he material, indeed, being of stone 
or brass, could not from these un- 
sparing ablutions suffer in its shape or 
texture, but its superfices and the ac- 
cumulated rust of five centuries ought 
likewise to remain sacred from any 
sacrilegious touch, in order to preserve 
unbroken a series of monuments, whe- 
ther consisting of a bust, an urn, ora 
cenotaph, from the early periods of 
our history. 

The embellishment, or the restora- 
tion of the interior furniture of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is a very different 
thing, because performed under ver 
different circumstances. They are all 
but of yesterday: the edifice itself was 
reared when Arts were in their glory, 
and England abounded in genius and 
in taste. The utmost decorations, 
therefore, of the modern renovator, sit 
gracefully because they are appro- 
priate. 

Having premised these observations, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to arrive at the 
same conclusion with your Corre- 
spondent ‘ E. I. C.” that the superin- 
tendants of the improvements in West- 
minster Abbey have not always been 
guided by discrimination and a sense 
of propriety; and to submit, that a 
careful revision from dust and every 
other corroding agent except that of 
time, would have been far more eli- 
gible than the transformation which 
it seems they have accomplished. 


Yours, &c. E. P. 


MIL- 
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Mitron’s Paraptse Lost. 


|S hg one been favoured by Sir 
Thomas Gery Cullum, bart. 
with the loan of three original receipts 
of Milton and his widow for the copy- 
right of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” in present- 
ing a fac-simile of the first, and a cop 
of the others, to our readers, we shall 
extract from Dr. Johnson’s and Mr. 
Todd’s Lives of Milton a short ac- 
count of the progress of that wonder- 
ful Poem to the general attention. 
The “ Paradise Lost” of Milton, 
**the boast of his own country, and 
the admiration of the world,” was 
completed in 1665; but after it was 
ready for publication, it was in danger 
of being suppressed by the Licenser, 
who imagined that in the noble simile 
of the Sun* in an eclipse, he had dis- 


covered treason. The Poem, however, 
was licensed; and Milton sold his 
copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Sim- 
mons, for an immediate payment of 
five pounds. But the agreement with 
the bookseller entitled him to a con- 
ditional payment of five pounds more 
when 1300 copies of the first edition 
should be sold ; of the like sum after 
the same number of the second edi- 
tion; and of another five pounds after 
the same sale of the third. The num- 
ber of each edition was not to exceed 
1500. The first appeared in 1667, in 
10 books, in a pets 4to, price 3s. The 
titles were varied, in order to circulate 
the edition, in 1667, 1668, and 1669. 
OF these there were no less than five. 
In two years the sale gave the Poet a 
right to his second payment, for which 
he gave the following Receipt: 
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The second regular edition was not published till 1674, in small 8vo; and 
by a division of the seventh and tenth, contained twelve books. Milton lived 
not to receive the payment stipulated for this impression. The third edition 
was published in 1678; and in 1680, his widow, to whom the copy devolv- 
ed, gave the following receipt to the bookseller: 

*‘] do hereby acknowledge to have received of Samuel Sym’onds, Cittizen and 
Sta’ioner of London, the Sum’ of Eight pounds: which is in full payment for all 
my right, title, or interest, which I have, or ever had, in the Coppy of a Poem In- 
titled Paradise Lost, in Twelve Bookes, in 8vo. By John Milton, Gent. my late hus- 
band. Witness my hand this 21st day of December, 1680. 


ae seth FW ZAo. 
Sihazac0e (COOK 
Witness, William Yapp, Ann Yapp.” 
* Book I. p. 594. 
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This was succeeded, a few months 
afterwards, by the following general 
release : 


‘¢ Know all men, by these presents, that 
I Elizabeth Milton of London, widow, late 
wife of John Milton of London, Gent. de- 
ceased, have remised, released, and for ever 
quitt claimed; and by these presents doe 
remise, relesse, and for ever quitt clayme, 
unto Samuel Symonds of London, Printer, 
his heires, executors, and administrators, 
all and all manner of Act’on and Act’ons, 
Cause and Causes of Act’on, Suites, Bills, 
Bonds, Writings, obligatorie Debts, Dues, 
Duties, Accompts, Sum’e and Sum’es of 
Money, Judgments, Executions, Extents, 
Quarrells, either in Law or Equity, Contro- 
versies and Remands; and all and every 
other matter, cause, and thing whatsoever, 
which against the said Samuel Symonds | 
ever had, and which I, my heires, execu- 
tors, or administrators, shall or may have, 
clayme, presente, challenge or remand for 
or by reason or meanes of any matter, cause, 
or thing whatsoever, frou the beginning of 
the world unto the day of the date of 
presents. In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto sett my hand and seale the twenty ninth 
day of April, in the thirty third yeare of 
the mee oa ow Soveraigne Lord ‘ hares, 
bw the Grace of Ged of Pngtan.! Sev thand, 
Phran an! | an! King Det oder of the 
Path. Ko. Ame “| D es 
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very few. But the reputation and price of 
the copy still advanced, till the Revolution 
put an end to the secrecy of love, and ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost’ broke into open view with suf- 
ficient security of kind reception. 

‘* Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the si- 
leat progress of his work, and marked its 
reputation stealing its way in a kind of sub- 
terraneous current through fear and silence. 

**T cannot but conceive how calm and 
confident, little disappointed, not at all de- 
jected, relying on his own merit with steady 
consciousness, and waiting without impa- 
tience the vicissitudes of opinion, and the 
impartiality of a future generation.” 


These remarks will be always read 
with peculiar gratification, as it exo- 
nerates our forefathers from the charge 
of being inattentive to the glorious 
blaze of a luminary, before which so 
many stars “dim their ineffectual 
light.” 


— @— 
Mr. Unaax, July 12 
SHAT the circumstance of Pro. 
testant Charches having Roman 
Catholic Patrons, lamented by vour 
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value, and, according to Selden, by far 
the most ancient kind, the Ordinary has 
no spiritual controul ; the Patron solely 
having the power of visitation, pre- 
sentation, and induction. Instances 
of these, in the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholics, are far from common. Where, 
however, they prevail, a remedy may 
be obtained upon the discovery of any 
abuse; for, as Sir Edward Coke ob- 
serves, “ If the King doth found a 
church, hospitall, or free chappell du- 
native, he may exempt the same from 
ordinarie jurisdiction, and then _ his 
Chancellor shall visit the same. Nay, 
if the King doe found the same, with- 
out any special exemption, the Ordinary 
is not, but the King’s Chancellor, to 
visit the same.” 

Were your Correspondent to devote 
a small portion of his time to reading 
the standard books which more par- 
ticularly treat upon the subject to 
which his Letter adverts, he would be 
at once convinced, that a Patron is 
disabled from doing any act to the 
prejudice of the Church, to which the 
‘Ww cannot provide an ample remedy 
That Protestant Churches, under the 
patronage of Roman Catholics, are not, 
“ affecting the establiched rel gon, 
wfortanately situated, and that con 
sequently mr LD doow came cannot te 
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officiate. At the time when Sir Thomas 
Littleton wrote, viz. in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, the Parson, Or- 
dinary, and Patron, had power to grant 
fee simple rents out of glebe lands; 
still a Patron, in concert with his 
Nominee, could not, in the case of 
tithes, commute or discharge from pay- 
ment without the consent apd appro- 
bation of the Ordinary, and then onl 
upon obtaining a real equivalent. Suc 
was the case previous to the reign of 
the pee ge | Elizabeth ; and now, 
it is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
no such compositions or discharges 
are effectual without the assistance of 
ee, 

o the other query proposed b r 
Correspondent, t pike a Catholic 
Priest can possibly assume to himse 
the right of performing the Catholic 
Burial Service over the corpse of one 
of his own persuasion, to the exclusion 
of the Church Burial Service?” 1 
consider his opinion perfectly correct ; 
and that an appeal to the Bishop of 
the Diocese, Thoulkd the advowson, 
where so indefensible a practice exists, 
be cither presentative or collative, 
would not be made in vain 


Yours, &« 
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the same way in the Latin: in line 
3d, qua is the metrical complement, 
dum in the 15th, and genus in the 
sth. All the remaining arrangement 
is as flowing a Forny rdalag, or parr 

tive verse, a: any passage in the Edda 
of the Seyld Poem J. B. 


—@— 
Mr. Unasam, Leicester, July 24 

ae books have been more gene- 
rally of more deservedly approved 

than Mr. Turner's “‘ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons.” On one passage of 
it, however, I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks. ‘“ I cannot,” says Mr. Tur- 
ner, “ with Hickes, in classing 
the Works of Alfred under that divi- 
sion of the Saxon language which he 
calls Danish Saxon.” Vol. 1. 8vo Ed. 
». 594.—If the above passage is not 
ounded in mistake, we — here two 
eminent criticks at variance on a point 
of great importance to the Anglo- 
Saxon student. Unable to decide be- 
tween opposite opinions, he must con- 
clude, that it is, at least, doubtful whe- 
ther Alfred wrote pure Anglo-Saxon. 
And if the language of Alfred is, in 
fact, a corrupt dialect, he is without 
a clue to discover where any pure spe- 
cimen of that language can be found. 
The purpose of my present communi- 
cation is to remove these doubts, by 
shewing that Mr. Turner’s statement 
of Dr. Hickes’s opinion is incorrect. 

Hickes was, I believe, the first au- 
thor who published any thing like a 
regular Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
language. No person can peruse either 
his quarto Grammar, or the enlarged 
Grammar, which forms part of his 
Thesaurus, without being convinced 
that he had fixed to himself a certain 
standard of the language. What that 
standard was, may be collected from 
his numerous examples. Many of 
them are taken from the Works of 
Alfred, which he commends in the 
highest terms. 

*¢ Nihil regiis versionibus perfectius.”— 
«< Quam in illis nativus, facilis, et simplex 
sermo! precipue in Ecclesiasticee Historic 
Bede paraphrasi, cujus augustissimum auc- 
torem, sive dictionis in ea puritatem, sive 
perspicuitatem styli, &c. spectes, Cesari in 
diceudo zqualem c. nsebis.’ 

Many'examp! _, it is true, are taken 
from om Authors, differing from Al- 
fred, and from each other in style ; but 
whoever understands the writings of Al- 


fred, can with ease peruse every othe 
writer cited by Hickes as an example 
of pure Anglo-Saxon — It is far other 
wise with respect to the Deno-Sexon, 
which he frequently mentions o , 
Gialect, and tw which, in his lone 
Grammar, he devotes a separate chap 
ter, or rather an elaborate dissertation 

How then does it appear that Hicke 
classes the writings of Alfred wode 
the division of Dano-Saxon ?¢ If such 
a conclusion could be drawn from any 

art of his Works, it must be from the 
Bhapter on Dialects — A.3.G 
87.) ; and from this Chapter, perhaps, 
Mr. Turner has too hastily deduced 
it. But let us examine Hickes's own 
words : 


** Hactenus de Anglo-Saxonico sermone, 
quem in auctoribus, qui in australibus, et 
occidentalibus, nostre Britanniz partibus 
floruerunt, habemus purum, suavem, et re- 
gularem, tractavimus. Jam restat, ut de 
ejusdem lingue dialectis, in sequentibus 
nonnihil commentemur.” 

Here he establishes a clear distinc- 
tion between the language which he 
primarily teaches (Alfred’s language), 
and those variations from it, which 
alone he terms Diatsects. The Dia- 
lects he thus particularizes : 


*¢ Prima est, quam majores nostri locuti 
sunt a primo suo in Britanniam ingressu, ad 
Danorum usque introitum, per trecentos et 
triginta septem annos.”—‘* Secunpa est, 
quz in usu erat a Danorum in Britanniam 
ingressu ad Normannorum adventum, per 
bis centum septuaginta quatuor annos, pre- 
sertim in locis Anglie septentrionalibus, et 
Australibus Scotie.” — ‘‘ Tertia illa est 
quam locuti sunt majores nostri, a Norman- 
norum ingressu ad Henrici ejus nominis 
secundi tempora. Hanc Normanno-Dano- 
Saxonicam, et versis hujus periodi finem, 
Semi-Saxonicam, vocandam censemus.” 

At the time when Alfred flourished, 
Hickes’s first or original dialect was 
obsolete; his second, the Danish, not 
introduced (if indeed it ever was) into 
those parts; and his third, yet unheard 
of.—On these grounds I may venture 
to affirm, that the works of Alfred 
never were, or could be, classed by 
Hickes under the division of Dano- 
Saxon, or under any of his three dia- 
lects. The student, therefore, on 115s 
authority, as well as that of Mr.Tur- 
ner, may with confidence resort to 
them as to “the wells of ANGLO- 
Saxon undefiled.” 

Yours, &c. A. B. 
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> ee attention of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Dis- 
cipline has long been devoted to the 
— of some plan for the effectual 
employment of Prisoners. All at- 
tempts of this nature have heretofore 
beén attended with considerable diffi- 


* ‘eulty ; but itis confidently anticipated 


that this invention will not only afford 
stitable employment, but act as a spe- 
tiés ‘of preventive punishment. Al- 
though but very recently introduced 
frito practice, the effects of its disci- 

ine have, in every instance, proved 
highly useful in decreasing the num- 
ber of commitments; as many pfison- 
érs have been known to declare that 
they would sooner undergo any species 
of fatigue, or suffer any deprivation, 
than return to the House of Correc- 
tion, when once released. 

The annexed Engraving (see Plate 
L.) exhibits a party of prisoners in the 
act of working one of the Tread-wheels 
4 the Discipline Mill, invented by 

r. Custtr of Ipswich, and recently 
“erected at the House of Correction for 


7 Me county of Surrey, situated at Brix- 


e view is taken from acorner 


“Wf one of the ten airing yards of the 


Prison, all of which radiate from the 
: or’s house in the centre, which 
Wseeh ‘in the drawing at the opposite 
tnd of the yard, ‘so that from the win- 
dow of his room he commands @ com- 


; _ view into all the yards.’ The 


ing which a rs in the Engrav- 
behind the teed whiel shed, i the 
+house, containing the necessary 
hinery for grinding corn and dress- 
the flour, ie rooms for storing it; 
>On the right side of this building, 


vie is seen, passing up to the roof, 


which is a large cast-iron reservoir, 
capable of holding some thonsand gal- 
fons of water, for’ the use of the prison. 
This reservoir is filled by means of fore- 
ing-pump machinery below, connect- 
ed with the principal ait which works 
the wachinery of the mill;—this axis 
orshiaft passes under the pavement of 
the several yards, and, ‘working by 
ns of universal joints, at 
furh, communicates with the tread~ 
wheel of each class. 
This wheel, which is represented in 
Gert. Mac. July, 1922. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TREAD MILL 


RECOMMENDED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
Prison Discrevine. 


the centre of the Engraving, is exactly 
similar to a common water-wheel ; the 
tread-boards upon its circumference 
are however of considerable length, so 
as to allow sufficient standing room for 
a row of from tefi to twenty persons 
upon the wheel*. Their weight, the 
first moving power of the machine, 
produces the greatest effect when ap- 
plied ‘upon the circumference of the 
wheel at or near the level of its axle; 
to secure therefore this mechanical ad- 
varitage, a screen of boards is fixed u 
in an inclined position above the whed, 
in order to prevent the prisoners from 
climbing or stepping up higher than 
the level required. A hand-rail is seen 
fixed upon this screen, by holding 
which they retain their upright pusi- 
tion upon the revolving wheel; the 
nearest side of which is exposed to 
view in the Plate, in order to repre- 
sent its cylindrical form much more 
distinctly than could otherwise have 
been done. In the original, however, 
both sides are closely boarded up, so 
that the prisoners have no access to the 
interior of the wheel, and all risk of 
injury whatever is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of pri- 
soners ascend at one énd, and when 
the rig. ese number range themselves 
upon the wheel, it commences its re- 
volution. The effort, then, to 
individual ‘is simply that of ascendin 
an endless flight of steps, their com- 
bined weight acting upon every suc- 
cessive stepping board, precisely as a 
stream ‘of water upon the Aldat- horde 
of a water wheel. gi hing 

During this operation, eath ‘prisonet 
gradually advahces from the end at 
which he mounted towards the opposite 
end of the wheel, frém whence the Tast 


man taking His turn descends for rest 


(see the Plate), another prisoner imme- 
diately mounting as before to fill up the 


* The Wheels érected at the House of 
So at Cold-bath Fields, are each 
capable of containing or more prison- 
penne joint force of the prisoners is 
ex in giving motion to a regulating 
fly, which, by expanding of itself in propor- 
tion to the power, will keep any number of 
men, from twenty to three hundred. and 
twenty, at the same degree of hard lebour. 

number 
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number required; without stopping the 
machine. interval of rest may 
then be portioned to each man, by re- 
gulating the number of those required 
to <n | the wheel with the whole 
number of the gang ;—thus if twenty 
out of twenty-four are obliged to be 
upon the wheel, it will give to each 
man intervals of rest amounting to 12 
minutes in every hour of labour. Again, 
by varying the number of men upon 
the wheel, or the work inside the mill, 
so as to increase or diminish its velo- 
city, the degree of hard labour or exer- 
cise to the prisoner may also be regu- 
lated. At Brixton, the diamete.: of 
the wheel being five feet, and revolv- 
ing twice in a minute, the space step- 
ie over by each man is 2193 feet, or 
731 yards per hour. 

To provide regular and suitable em- 
est for prisoners sentenced to 

ard labour, has been attended with 
considerable difficulty in many parts of 
the a: the invention of the Dis- 
cipline Mill has removed the difficulty, 
and it is confidently hoped, that as its 
advantages and effects become better 
known, the introduction of the Mill 
will be universal in Houses of Correc- 
tion. As a species of prison labour, it 
is remarkable for its simplicity. It re- 
quires no previous instruction ; no task- 
master is necessary to watch over the 
work of the prisoners, neither are ma- 
terials or instruments put into their 
hands that are liable to waste or mis- 
application, or subject to wear and 
tear: the internal machinery of the 
mill, being inaccessible to the prison- 
ers, is placed under the management 
of skilful and proper persons, one or 
two at most being required to attend 
a process which keeps in steady and 
constant employment from ten to 
two hundred or more prisoners at one 
and the same time ; which can be sus- 
pended and renewed as often as the 
regulations of the prison render it ne- 
cessary, and which imposes equality of 
labour on every individual employed, 
no one upon the wheel heing able in 
the least degree to avoid his propor- 
tion. 

The arra ent of the wheels in 
the yards radiating from the Governor's 
central a the prisoners 
thus em er inspec- 
tion, an object known to be of the ut- 
most im nce in prison manage- 
ment. At the Brixton House of Cor- 
rection, with the exception of the very 
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few confined by the casualties of sick- 
ness or debility, all the prisoners are 
steadily employed under the eye of the 
Governor during a considerable part 
of the day. 

The clessifiontion also of the prison- 
ers according to offences, &c. may be 
adhered to in the adoption of these 
discipline wheels ; the same wheel or 
the same connected shafts can be easily 
made to pass into distinct compart- 
ments, in which the several classes 
may work in separate parties. In the 

rison from which the annexed draw- 
ing is taken, a tread-wheel is erected 
in each of the six yards, by which the 
inconvenience and risk of removing a 
set of prisoners from one part of the 
prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these tread 
mills is not of a complicated nature, 
the regular employment they afford is 
not likely to be frequently suspended 
for want of repairs to the machinery ; 
and should the supply of corn, &c. at 
any time fall off, it is not necessary that 
the labour of the prisoners should be 
suspended, nor can they be aware of 
the circumstance: the supply of hard 
labour may therefore be considered as 
almost unfailing. 

With regard to the expence of these 
machines, it may be observed, that 
although their original cost may in 
some instances appear heavy, the sub- 
sequent advantage from their adoption, 
in point of economy, is by no means 
inconsiderable, and it is derived in a 
manner which must be most satisfac- 
tory to those who have the important 
charge and responsible controul of 
these public establishments, viz. from 
the diminution in the number of per- 
sons committed. Such have been the 
results already experienced at those 
Prisons, where this species of correc- 
tive discipline is enforced. The sav- 
ing to the county (in consequence of 
the reduction in the number of crimi- 
nals) in the public charges for their 
apprehension, committal, conviction, 
and maintenance, cannot but be con- 
siderable. 


At the Coxp-satu Friexps Par- 
son, the Tread Mill was brought into 
oe on Tuesday the 2d inst. and 

the prisoners in the Gaol, both 
male and female, were set to work. 

At the first onset it was looked u 
as a mere matter of amusement, but 
the experience of a quarter of an hour 
at 
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e proved that it was a most irk- 
occupation. In the end, the 
- of the men in one of the wards, 
umber of forty, declared they 
act work, and absolutely re- 
‘to obey their phone Among 
uese were some very notorious charac- 
»s The Governor, Mr. Adkins, was 
nmediately sent for, and on his arri- 
val he remonstrated with the muti- 
neers on their misconduct. This re- 
monstrance was in vain; one of the 
ringleaders, acting as gaan for 
the rest, positively declared their in- 
tention not to go to work again. Mr. 
Adkins, with becoming firmness, imn- 
mediately ordered 16 of the most pro- 
minent to be double ironed and locked 
up in their cells, declaring at the same 
time that they should remain in this 
state on an allowance of bread and wa- 
ter, until they thought proper to show 
contrition for their offence. This had 
the desired effect. The whole of those 
who remained immediately set to work 
vith apparent good will, and in the 
mse of the day, !1 of the 16 who 
yeen locked up sent for the Go- 
m, and begged to be permitted to 
ume their occupation, with a pro- 
aise that he should hear no more of 
their opposition. Their prayer was 
omplied with, and they mounted the 
heel, and in the course of the next 
4, the remaining five, with a hum- 
i spirit, followed their example. 
a given signal all the prisoners in 
different yards are ordered on the 
eels, and immediately set in motion. 
the court-yard there is erected a 
of per. surrounded by wood- 
« of a particular construction. Up- 
ooking at which, the Governor 
it once ascertain the degree of la- 
which is applied, and thereby 
wer whether there is any negli- 
ce on the part of the prisoners, for 
dich, of course, the task-master is 
aswerable. At present the power of 
ae wheels is applied to no profitable 
mrpose, but it is in contemplation to 
rect a mill outside of the prison for 
ginding flour, in which it can effec- 
tually be brought into action. 


Mr. Ursax, July 4. 
OUR Correspondent “ E. I. C.” 
in the Magazine for June, has 
\imadverted pretty severely upon the 
ovements which are alleged to 
4e taken place in Westminster Ab- 


bey. It is certainly not my intention 
to refute these animadversions, nor 
would I, from the slight knowledge I 
penne through actual survey, fasti- 

iously reiterate them with the pedantry 
or the affectation of possessing judg- 
ment superior to my neighbours. I 
merely wish to offer in continuation a 
few remarks on the subject of these 
improvements. 

A few months ago I visited West- 
minster Abbey. Ignorant that this 
noble Pile, like that of St. Paul, had 
been destined to undergo repairs of 
those mutilations which the fhand of 
time or of man is ever inflicting, I 
entered determined upon spending the 
day, as Addison had done before me, 
in wandering through its sacred isles— 
sacred at once to the maries of the 
** illustrious dead,” and to the Deity 
whose worship,,it is designed to cele- 
brate. I had no sooner, however, set 
foot within its precincts, than I found 
my ears assailed from every quarter 
with the noise of workmen from dif- 
ferent parts of the building; the axe 
and the saw resounded on all sides, 
and I soon found that I had chosen 
a most inauspicious period for those 
** musings” of far-reached thought, 
or of “ melancholy,” which I had 
fondly promised myself. 

Unwilling, however, to be wholly 
frustrated in my walk, I proceeded b 
the usual track, fringed on either side 
by sumptuous cenotaphs, and the ve- 
nerable effigies of heroes long de- 
parted ; and in passing, had the good 
fortune to glide in at the gate of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel, unobserved by 
the noisy tribe of perambulators b 
whom the guide is usually followed. 
In dwelling upon the various exquisite 
specimens of sculpture and of archi- 
tecture which this chapel presents, of 
a people already on the eve of emerg- 
ing from the ruder attempts of bar- 
barian skill, to the polish and taste of 
classical composition, I reflected th 
the noises of masonic operations would 
scarcely approach this hallowed spot, 
whose unique beauty was alone to be 
preserved from the withering touch 
of innovating hands. 

From thence I proceeded (and it 
was all that was now left me, as the 

ide and his co¢erie had taken posses- 
sion of all the quiet parts of the Ab- 
bey) to view the various operations of 
the workmen; and having adyanced 
beyond the choir to the great aisle, I 

was 
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was no longer at a loss to kiow 
whence all the dissonant sounds pro- 
ceeded. This majestic edifice exhi- 
bited in its’ details all the petty opera- 
tions of a vast workshop; and from 
watching the wholesale and sweeping 
methods which these modern artists 
adopted in this work of renovation, I 
soon conceived, that although the ge- 
neral aspect of its interior might as- 
sume a neatness of costume, yet the 
Antiquary and the man of contem- 
plative habits would feel not much in- 
debted to them for their pains. The 
bucket, the mop, and the trowel, with 
other implements which might indeed 
be employed with advantage in a 
private dwelling, but were heteroge- 
neous among monuments venerable 
from their antiquity, were in too fre- 
quent requisition to leave much that 
could furnish a harvest of meditation 
to the future lucubrator. 

Your Correspondent “ E. I. C.” 
asserts, that ** the whole of the reno- 
vations and repairs in Westminster 
Abbey do not reflect the greatest care 
on the superintendants of them.” 
Now, certainly, whoever witnesses the 
sweeping work of renovation, as they 
term it, which has recently been trans- 
acted in Westminster Abbey (although 
I have not myself witnessed their com- 
pletion), will probably agree with him 
that the embellishments which have 
of late been introduced into this vene- 
rable pile, are not calculated to raise 
its character or deepen the interest 
with which it will be viewed by pos- 
terity. Whether these superintendants 
consisted of a Committee of Manage- 
ment, or the Dignitaries of the Cathe- 
dral, is really a point I am ignorant of; 
but they awe le never consulted good 
taste or propriety of decoration, when 
they endeavoured, as seems to have 
been the case, to transform its clois- 
tered walls and columns into the spruce 
uniformity of a modern chapel of ease. 
Neither will it probably be thought 
that the fact of “ the monuments and 
tombs having been cleaned with asto- 
nishing niceness and precision,” is an 
object of gratulation to the Antiquary 
or the Classick ; or that they “ all dis- 

lay as much freshness as if they were 
just raised ;” as in every work of repa- 
ration and of restoration, the circum- 
stances of their erection should be 
considered, and propriety consulted. 

We are told, upon visiting “‘ Les 
Jardins des Tombeaus,” in Paris, that 
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specimens of sculpture are there to be 
found which shew in one continued 
line the progress of the arts from the 
twelfth century downwards. Although 
I was not by any means successful, 
when I traversed these gardens a few 
years ago, in tracing this supposed line, 
I have little doubt that a more accurate 
investigator would be able to elicit 
it. But what is to become of the stu- 
dies of the Antiquary in this radical 
renovation, which the _ ill-judging 
skill of these modern innovators has 
bestowed on the busts and effigies 
of the 14th and 15th centuries? The 
rude, though venerable effigy of a 
Crusader, a Saint, or a Cardinal, whose 
bones have been canonized by Romish 
superstition, is never expected to wear 
the ‘* freshness ” of that of a Chatham 
or a Wolff. To attempt to cloath them 
in one gay uniform is monstrous, and 
a flagrant anomaly of good sense and 
propriety. 

he material, indeed, being of stone 
or brass, could not from these un- 
sparing ablutions suffer in its shape or 
texture, but its superfices and the ac- 
cumulated rust of five centuries ought 
likewise to remain sacred from any 
sacrilegious touch, in order to preserve 
unbroken a series of monuments, whe- 
ther consisting of a bust, an urn, ora 
cenotaph, from the early periods of 
our history. 

The embellishment, or the reséora- 
tion of the interior furniture of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is a very different 
thing, because performed under very 
different circumstances. They are all 
but of yesterday: the edifice itself was 
reared when Arts were in their glory, 
and England abounded in genius and 
in taste. The utmost decorations, 
therefore, of the modern renovator, sit 
gracefully because they are appro- 
priate. 

Having premised these observations, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to arrive at the 
same conclusion with your Corre- 
spondent “ E. I. C.” that the — 
tendants of the improvements in West- 
minster Abbey have not always been 
guided by discrimination and a sense 
of propriety; and to submit, that a 
careful revision from dust and every 
other corroding agent except that of 
time, would hove beak far more eli- 

ible than the transformation which 
It seems they have accomplished. 


Yours, &c. E. P. 
MIL- 
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Mutron’s Paraptss Lost. 


AVING been favoured by Sir 
Thomas Gery Cullum, bart. 
with the loan of three original receipts 
of Milton and his widow for the copy- 
right of ‘* Paradise Lost,” in present- 
ing a fac-simile of the first, anda ort 
of the others, to our readers, we shall 
extract from Dr. Johnson's and Mr. 
Todd’s Lives of Milton a short ac- 
count of the progress of that wonder- 
fal Poem to the general attention. 
The ‘* Paradise Lost” of Milton, 
“the boast of his own country, and 
the admiration of the world,” was 
completed in 1665; but after it was 
ready for publication, it was in danger 
of being suppressed by the Licenser, 
who imagined that in the noble simile 
of the Sun* in an eclipse, he had dis- 


covered treason. The Poem, however, 
was licensed; and Milton’ sold his 
copy, April’27, 1667, to Samuel Sim- 
mons, for an immediate payment of 
five pounds. But the agreement with 
the bookseller entitled him to a con- 
ditional payment of five pounds more 
when 1300 copies of the first edition 
should be sold; of the like sum after 
the same number of the second edi- 
tion; and of another five pounds after 
the same sale of the third. The num- 
ber of each edition was not to exceed 
1500. The first appeared in 1667, in 
10 books, in a small 4to, price 3s. The 
titles were varied, in order to circulate 
the edition, in 1667, 1668, and 1669. 
Of these there were no less than five. 
In two years the sale gave the Poet a 
right to his second payment, for which 
he gave the following Receipt: 
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The second regular edition was not published till 1674, in small 8vo; and 
by a division of the seventh and tenth, contained twelve books. Milton lived 
not to receive the payment stipulated for this impression. The third edition 
was published in 10678; and in 1680, his widow, to whom the copy devolv- 
ed, gave the following receipt to the bookseller: 

I do hereby acknowledge to have received of Samuel Sym’onds, Cittizen and 
Sta’ioner of London, the Sum’ of Eight pounds: which is in full payment for all 
my right, title, or interest, which I have, or ever had, in the Coppy of a Poem In- 
titled Paradise Lost, in Twelve Bookes, in 8vo. By John Milton, log my late hus- 
band. Witness my hand this 21st day of December, 1680. 


Shizastth WulPn 


Witness, William Yapp, Ann Yapp.” 
* Book I. p. 594. 
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This was succeeded, a few months 
afterwards, by the following general 
release : 


** Know all men, by these presents, that 
I Elizabeth Milton of London, widow, late 
wife of John Milton of London, Gent. de- 
ceased, have remised, released, and for ever 
quitt claimed, and by these presents doe 
remise, releese, and for ever quitt clayme, 
unto Samuel Symonds of London, Printer, 
his heires, executors, and administrators, 
all and all manner of Act’on and Act’ons, 
Cause and Causes of Act’on, Suites, Bills, 
Bonds, Writings, obligatorie Debts, Dues, 
Duties, Accompts, Sum’e and Sum’es of 
Money, Judgments, Executions, Extents, 
Quarrells, either in Law or Equity, Contro- 
versies aud Remands; and all and every 
other matter, cause, and thing whatsoever, 
which against the said Samuel Symonds I 
ever had, and which I, my heires, execu- 
tors, or administrators, shall or may have, 
— presente, challenge or remand for 
or by reason or meanes of any matter, cause, 
or thing whatsoever, from the beginning of 
the world unto the day of the date of these 
presents. In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto sett my hand and seale the twenty ninth 
day of April, in the thirty third yeare of 
the reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles, 
by the Grace of God of England, Scotland, 
ce, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. Annoq. D’ni 1681. 

Exizasets Mitton. 

Sealed and delivered in the pr’sents of 

Jos. Leigh, Wm. Wilkins.” 


Simmons covenanted to transfer the 
right for twenty-five pounds, to Bra- 
bazon Aylmer the bookseller; and 
Aylmer sold to Jacob Tonson half, 
August 17, 1683, and the other half 
March 24, 14190, at a price consider- 
ably advanced. 

Of the first edition it hes been ob- 
served by Dr. Johnson, that 


*¢ The call for books was not in Milton’s 
what it is at present;—the nation had 
been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that 
is, 41 years, with only two editions of 
the Works of Shakspeare, which probably 
did not altogether make 1000 copies. 
The sale of 1300 (of Paradise Lost) in 
two years, in opposition to so much re- 
cent enmity, and to a style ef versification 
new to all, and disgusting to many, was an 
uncommon example of the prevalence of ge- 
nius. The demand did not immediately 
increase; for many more readers than were 
supplied at first, the nation did not afford. 
ly 3000 were sold in 11 years; for it 
forced its way without assistance ; its ad- 
mirers did not dare to publish their opinion; 
and the opportunities, now given, of at- 
tracting notice by advertisements, were then 
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very few. But the reputation and price of 
the copy still advanced, till the Revolution 
put an end to the secrecy of love, and * Pa- 
radise Lost’ broke into open view with suf- 
ficient security of kind reception. 

‘« Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture 
with what temper Milton surveyed the si- 
leat progress of his work, and marked its 
reputation stealing its way in a kind of sub- 
terraneous current through fear and silence. 

**] cannot but conceive how calm and 
confident, little disappointed, not at all de- 
jected, relying on his own merit with steady 
consciousness, and waiting without impa- 
tience the vicissitudes of opinion, and the 
impartiality of a future generation.” 


These remarks will be always read 
with peculiar gratification, as it exo- 
nerates our forefathers from the charge 
of being inattentive to the glorious 
blaze of a luminary, before which so 
many stars ‘‘dim their inefiectual 
light.” 


Mr. Ursan, July 12. 

HAT the circumstance of Pro- 
testant Churches having Roman 
Catholic Patrons, lamented by your 
Correspondent (Pt. i. p. 518), may, to 
the ideas of a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, savour of an anomaly 
in our jurisprudence, I am unprepared 
to deny. Were it in reality well 
founded, I confess, as a Protestant, and 
desirous of preserving our venerable 
Establishment from every danger and 
innovation, I should not be inimical 
to depriving Roman Catholics of the 
right. It is my opinion, upon referring 
to the several Statutes * relating to the 
possession of property by Papists, they 
are not disqualified from enjoying of 
holding Advowsons ; a right acknow- 
ledged and supported by temporal sanc- 
tions, and from which, under the 
** kind, equal rule, and all-protecting 
freedom of our Constitution,” no ef- 
fects injurious to our established reli- 
gion can arise. In the instance of pre- 
sentative Advowsons, the only power 
to be exercised by the Patron, 1s the 
act of presentment of his Clerk to the 
Bishop, demanding, should he deem 
him canonically qualified, his institu- 
tion to the vacant benefice. Over Ad- 
vowsons Donative, of greater relative 





* 1 Jas. 1.c. 4. 3 James I. c. 5. 3 Car. 
I.c. 2. 30 Car. II. s.2. 1 W. & M. c. 26. 
11 & 12 W.Il.c.4. 12 Ann, s. 2, c. 14. 
11 Geo. II. c.17. 17 & 18 Geo. III. c. 49. 
18 Geo. III. c. 60. 31 Geo. III. c. 32. 
33 Geo. III. c, 21. 43 Geo. III. c. 30. 

value, 
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value, and, according to Selden, by far 
the most ancient kind, the Ordinary has 
po spiritual controul ; the Patron solely 
having the power of visitation, pre- 
sentation, and induction. Instances 
of these, in the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholics, are far from common. Where, 
however, they prevail, a remedy may 
be obtained upon the discovery of any 
abuse; for, as Sir Edward Coke ob- 
serves, “If the King doth found a 
churclt, hospitall, or free chappell do- 
native, he may exempt the same from 
ordinarie jurisdiction, and then his 
Chancellor shall visit the same. Nay, 
if the King doe found the same, with- 
out any special exemption, the Ordinary 
is not, but the King’s Chancellor, to 
visit the same.” 

Were your Correspondent to devote 
asmall portion of his time to reading 
the standard books which more par- 
ticularly treat upon the subject to 
which his Letter adverts, he would be 
at once convinced, that a Patron is 
disabled from doing any act to the 

jjudice of the Church, to which the 

w cannot provide an ample remedy. 
That Protestant Churches, under the 
patronage of Roman Catholics, are not, 
as aflecting the established religion, 
unfortunately situated, and that con- 

wently our Diocesans cannot be 
guilty aventahin in omitting to take 
cognizance of what your Correspond- 
ent considers a grievance, very 
Church in England, in whomsoever 
its right of presentation may be vested, 
is subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
over which the Patron can have no 
improper controul; the defence and 
protection of the rights of the Church 
devolving in no respect upon him, but 
solely upon his Incumbent, in whom 
is vested an estate of freehold, in all 
the unappropriated hereditaments. 

As to what your Correspondent ob- 
serves, upon the stipend being low 
aad insignificant where Catholic Peers 
are Patrons, and Lay Impropriators, 
“and their giving a preference to those 
who would not hesitate to accept the 
same at a cheap rate,” might, in like 
manner, be applied to other Patrons 
and Impropriators. It is, however, 
contrary to law, for a Patron under his 
own direction to possess himself of 
any property which time out of mind 
has been enjoyed by an Incumbent, 
the estate of such Patron being only 
an incorporeal hereditament, or a right 
to give a title to a minister qualified to 
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officiate. At the time when Sir Thomas 
Littleton wrote, viz. in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, the Parson, Or- 
dinary, and Patron, had power to grant 
fee simple rents out of glebe lands; 
still a Patron, in concert with his 
Nominee, could not, in the case of 
tithes, commute or discharge from pay- 
ment without the consent and appro- 
bation of the Ordinary, and then onl 
upon obtaining a real equivalent. Such 
was the case previous to the reign of 
the exemplary Elizabeth; and now, 
it is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
no such compositions or discharges 
are effectual without the assistance of 
Parliament. 

To the other query proposed by your 
Correspondent, ‘* Whether a Catholic 
Priest can possibly assume to himse 
the right of peferning the Catholic 
Burial Service over the corpse of one 
of his own persuasion, to the exclusion 
of the Church Burial Service?” I 
consider his opinion perfectly correct ; 
and that an appeal to the Bishop of 
the Diocese, should the advowson, 
where so indefensible a practice exists, 
be either presentative or collative, 
would not be made in vain. 

Yours, &c. Marcus. 


a 
FLY LEAVES.—No. I. 


| b is the custom of almost every 

Collector of books, who ha pens 
also to read them, to minute on the fly 
leaves brief memorandums of authors 
and works, which are often disposed of 
at sales, when the proprietor rests 
from the weariness of life, without, 
perhaps, always attracting as much at- 
tention as they deserve. Some half- 
score notices of that description, before 
the hammer disperses all, it is proposed, 
as leisure serves, to transmit to the 
columns of Mr. Urban. It may in- 
duce other correspondents te commu- 
nicate similar records. 

Dr. Pope's Wish. 

The earliest printed copy I have 
seen of this once popular ballad is in 
** A Collection of Thirty-one Songs, 
sold by F. Leach, 1685,” in which 
year it is described by Anth. & Wood 
as first circulated. A manuscript co 
of it, written nearly at that period, 
slightly varies from those in print, and 
is as follows : 

The Old Man's Wish. 
a to grow old, for I find I grow 
own, 
Let this be my fate in a country town : 
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Let mee have a warme house, and a stone 
at my gate, . 

Anda cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate: 

May I govern my passions with an abso- 

lute sway, [wares away, 

Grow wiser and better as my strength 

Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay. 


In a country town, nye a murmuring brook, 
The Ocean at distance on which I may look: 
In a spatious plaine without hedge or stile, 
And a handsome pad nag to ride out a mile. 
May I govern, &c. 
With a dish of roast mutton, not venison 
nor teal, 
And coarse but clean linnen at every meal : 
With a hidden reserve of Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king’s health as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, &c. 
With Plutarch and Horace, and some two 
or three more, 
Of the best witts that wrote in the ages before: 
With a barrell or two of good humming 
liquor, 
And scraps of old latin to wellcome the vicar. 
May I govern, &c. 


With courage undaunted may I face my last 


Y> 
And when I am gone may the better sort say : 
In the morning when sober, in the evening 
when mellow, [fellow. 
Hee’s gone and han’t left behind him his 
He govern’d his passions with an absolute 
sway, 
Grew wiser and better, &c. 


The manuscript has the following 
note: “ Dr. Pope, a physician in Lon- 
don, offering this w‘” other paps (papers) 
to St R. L’Estrange to be licensed, they 
were sent back wt» censure: w'fore 
the Dr altered yt to what is in the 
former page, and sent them againe, 
saying, he hoped he had altered them 
to his mind.” From the “ former 
page”’ take the following lines, which, 
except a partial quotation of the first 
four lise given in the Observator, and 
afterwards repeated in the first edition 
of Wood’s Ath. Oxoniensis*, is, I be- 
lieve, unknown to the publick ; 

Ow Le Strance. 
To the Tune of the Old Man’s Wish. 
May I live farr from Torys and Wigs of ill 
nature, 
And farthest of all from a sly Observateur : 
May it nere be my fate to scribble for bread, 
Nor write any longer then wise men will read. 
May I ne’re be the man that will slight all 
the laws, cause : 
And prostrate my soull for Pope and his 
Forget my deare country, my oath, and m 
lace ; face. 
Have a conscience like steel, and metal-like 





* See Wood’s Ath. Ox. by Dr. Bliss, vel. 
IV. col. 726. 


Fly Leaves, No. I. 
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Be Sawny for interest, and a politick knave, 
And go with a national curse to my grave. 
Let it not be my fate to part with my sense, 
Nor yet with my conscience for lucre of pence: 
But keep my religion, which is sober and 
brave, 
My property likewise, and not be a slave, 
But with good reputation ly down in my 
rave. 

May govern my pen with an absolute 

sway, [away. 

And write lesse and lesse as my witte wares 

The author having afterwards en- 
larged the ballad to twent stanzas, 
with learned notes in several languages, 
and thereby nearly destroyed the home- 
pra picture and brief simplicity of 
the original, published it in folio, 1693, 
as the only correct and finished copy, 
never before printed. The second edi- 
tion I have not seen; the third was 
advertised at the end of the Tatler, 
No. 225, Sept. 1710, and appeared in 
that year in octavo. 

Many imitations of the original ex- 
ist. Two as the Old Woman's Wish, 
beginning, 

*¢ When my hairs they grow hoary, and my 
cheeks they look pale,” 

and 

** If I live to be old, which I never will own,” 


may be found in the Thea/re of Com- 

pliments, 1688. Another as the Pope's 

Wish, in The Muses Farewell, 16809. 

The following is from a manuscript 

collection of poetry, of some humoir, 

of which I have not ascertained the 
author, further than his being probably 
very intimate with Somerville, the au- 

thor of the Chace, &c. 

** Sent, by way of Bill of Fare, to a Friend 
who obliged me to choose a Sunday's 
entertainment at his house; and who is 
continually recc nding abstinence, and 
what he calls meager dinners. 

To the Tune of the Old Man’s Wish. 

If I, Sir, at your table next Sunday must eat, 

The old man, in his wish, has furnished a 

treat : 

Scraps of Latin, a pudding, and stout hum- 

ming liquor, [Vicar, 

May suffice sure your parsen, as well as his 
For my stomach is govern’d with such 

provident care, [bill of fare ; 
That it always complies with my friend’s 
And as for my guts—let ‘em croke if 
they dare. 


But, good Doctor, if this will be 
too high 





feasting 
igh, [lay bys 
The strong drink and the pudding I prithee 
On scraps you shall see me contentedly dine, 
Since wee meager, dear John’s, a prescrip- 
tion of thine. 
For my stomach, &c. 


Ev. Hoop. 
Mr 
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WARKWORTH BRIDGE, 
NorTHUMBERLAND. 


With an Engraving. 


ane me Bripce, in the 
county of Northumberland, is 
chiefly remarkable for its situation, 
and the fortified gateway on the South 
end of it. Its arches are_ ribbed, a 
mode of building bridges which pro- 
bably owed its origin to necessity and 
economy, especially in places where 
a sufficient quantity of penning stones 
all of a length, equal to the support of 
the arch, could not be conveniently 
procured, and while the carriages for 
conveying them, and the machinery 


for lifting them into their situations, | 


were still in a very imperfect state. 
This Bridge is built over the Coquet, 
near the confluence of that river with 
the sea. The tide ebbs and flows 
through it, and during the greater part 
of the year there is a fishery for sal- 
mon immediately below it. The his- 
, tory of the gateway upon it is obscure, 
though there can be no doubt but it 
had its origin in the time of the Border 
feuds between England and Scotland, 
and was intended as a security to 
Warkworth against the hostile incur- 
sions of the Scots, when that town 
was reckoned among the Northern 
ports, and was te of much 
greater importance than it is at present. 

The Coquet forms a fine natural 
foss round the whole of the town, ex- 
se a neck of land on the South, 
which was occupied and defended by 
the castle, and the gateway. on the 
Bridge protected the town from pre- 
datory visitors on the North. 


ARCHEUS. 
OQ 
COUPLAND CASTLE, 
NorTHUMBERLAND. 
With an Engraving. 
oe CASTLE is situated in 
the parish of Kirknewton, in 
Northumberland. It is seated on the 
North side of the river Bowent, and at 
the Eastern verge of the fertile valley 
of Glendale. Teterinn ball a green 
conical hill on the South side of the 
Castle, towers its head 2000 feet above 
the level of the river, and is surmount- 
ed with extensive ruins of an antient 
British fortress, and on each side of 
this remarkable mountain finely sha 
masses of the Cheviot hills, all covered 
Gent. Mac. July, 1822. 
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with cairns, or the ruins of the dwell- 
ings and fortifications of olden times, 
recede in charming perspective. 

Coupland signifies the erchanged 
ground, a name derived from some 
circumstance in its early history, which 
is now forgotten. There is a barony and 
forest in the West of Cumberland, and 
a town in Scotland, of the same name. 
To Coup, in the dialect of the North of 
England, means to exchange or buy ; 
hence horse-dealers are called horse- 
coupers. Copeman is Saxon and Dutch 
fora merchant. Copenhagen, Coopen, 
and other names of places may be de- 
rived from the same root. 

Coupland, in the time of Henry the 
Third, was a manor in the barony of 
Muschamp, which barony was holden 
in capite of the King by Robert de 
Muschamp, of whom William of 
Akild held Akyld, Coupland, and Ye- 
ver, by one knight’s fee of the old 
feoffment. At the same time, one 
Stephen of Coupland held half a caru- 
cate of land in the neighbouring ville 
of Hethpol by a thirtieth part of a 
knight's fee. Anno 17 Edw. IIT. Da- 
vid de Langton and Isabella his wile 
had a carucate of land here. 

Wallis asserts, on the authority of 
MSS. in the possession of the Earl of 
Tankerville, that this place was the 
seat of William Wallace in the reign 
of Edward the Second. The Castle 
does not, however, occur in the list 
(Harl. MSS. 309) of fortified places in 
Northumberland about the conclusion 
of the fifteenth century; and a Sur- 
vey of the waste Lands and Fortresses 
along the East and Middle Marshes, 
made 2 Dec. 1542, expressly states, 
that “the towneship of Cowpland con- 
teyneth x husbandiands plenyshed, and 
hath in yt neither fortresse nor barme- 
kyn, oof is of the inherytaunce ‘of 
Graye of Chylington.” 

Lawson, in 1584, makes William 
Walles seised of the manor of Knares- 
dale and its appurtenances, which he 
had in marriage with Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Swinburne of Edling- 
ham Castle, whose son Sir Thomas has 
the following item in the expenses of 
his sheriflalty in 1628. and 1629: ‘‘To 
my brother Wallis his man for a stag, 
1.” Mr. Wallis further tells us, that 
the Castle here was rebuilt in 1619, by 
George Wallace, and that the date of 
that year and the initial of his own 
and wife’s name are on one of the 

chimney - 








i8 Coupland Castle, 


chimney-pieces in it. In 1663, James 
Wallis of Cowpland, esq. is assessed 
upon a rental of 80/. a year for his 

rt of Cowpland, and on 2132/. for 
Tosamtale and its demesne; and his 
descendant Ralph Wallace, esq. * sold 
his possessions in Coupland to Sir 
Chaloner Ogle ; and those in Knares- 
dale to John Stephenson, esq. an Al- 
derman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
ancestor of the Countess of Mexbo- 


rough. 

‘By Inquisitions post mortem, Cope- 
land was found to be in the possession 
of John de Arundell, knt. and Al- 
lionor his wife, in 1378; of Ralph 
Gray in 1442; of Thomas Ilderton 
and Thomas Gray in 1479; of Ralph 
Gray, Aug. 4, 1506 ; of Thos. Gray, a 
minor, 1518; of Edward Grey, ine 
Dec. 6, 1531; and, in 1663, Lord 
Gray is rated upon 40s. a year, “ for 
land and mill” in Copstend. 

Very little is known respecting the 
family of De Coupland. We have 
before seen that Stephen of Coupland 
held lands in Langton, in the time of 
Henry the Third. Sir David de Coup- 
land is witness to a grant of the manor 
of Langton from Nicholas de Corbet 
to his brother Walter¢. This Nicho- 
las was alive in 1257; and Sampson 
de Coupland occurs in a deed without 
date respecting a culture of land, called 
the Limekiln-flat at Hebburn in the 
parish of Chillingham. 

Neither have we any certain infor- 
mation how the celebrated ‘* North- 
umberland Esquire,’’ John de Cope- 
land was connected with this place. 
His name first appears conspicuous at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, which 
was fought Oct. 17, 1346, and at 
which it was his fortune to take 
to David de Brus, King of Scot- 


He did not, however, by this act, 
emerge out of obscurity or a low situa- 
tion. Hehad married Joan, the sister 
of Henry del Strother of Kirknewton. 


Northumberland, (July, 


His name occurs several times in pri- 
vate and public muniments connected 
with persons or circumstances of no- 
toriety. August 28, 1325, he had let- 
ters of protection to pass into France 
in the suite of the King. Among the 
deeds of the Muschamp family, there 
was an obligation of his dated in 1331, 
to pay to Thomas de Muschamp 200¢. 
at Baremore. 

Edward the Third having granted to 
his valet John de Coupland certain 
lands at Ormeston in Roxburghshire, 
which had fallen to the Crown by the 
forfeiture of William Dalmahoye, Feb. 
24, 1339, returned them to Dalma. 
hoye, when in lieu of them an annuity 
of 20/. issuing out of the manor of Ed. 
rington and other property in Berwick- 
shire, was granted to Coupland. 

In 1340, ** while Edward the Third 
was at the siege of Turneie, the Earls 
of March and Southerland made a rode 
into Scotland, and were discomfited by 
Thomas Greie the elder, Robert Man- 
ners, and John Copeland, with the 
ares of Koksborow, then in the 

ands of the English.” 

On the 29th of March, 1343, he 
was a witness to a release of lands at 
Yardhill (Earldle) ; May 20, he, with 
nine other gentlemen of Northumber- 
land, was associated with the Bishop 
of Durham and others, for taking mea- 
sures to keep inviolate the truce lately 
concluded with Scotland ; and on the 
ist of December, in the same year, he 
was appointed one of the Justices for 

unishing the violators of the truce. 
ay 26, 1344, his name appears in 
the list of Commissioners for raising 
forces in the Northern parts; and Au- 
gust 16. of that year, there is an order 
to him to see two ruined windmills in 
Berwick repaired. 

A tradition, still preserved on the 
banks of the river Browney, relates 
that David, after the discomfiture of 
his army, fled from the field of battle, 
and was taken prisoner under the 





* The different generations and branches of this family have written their name diffe- 


rently. Robert de Wal 


occurs as an inhabitant of Tindale in the time of Edward the 


First. Rot. Hund. Hugh de Wales in 1324. Cott. MS. Claud. c. ii. 2. fol. 57. Robert 
Walasse is witness to a deed about Williamston in Knaresdale in 1437. Wallis, the Historian 


of Northumberland, was born in Whitley 


Castle, a Roman station, between Alston Moor and 


Knaresdale; and the family of Wallace, from whom the late Attorney General James Wal- 
lace, esq. and his son the Right Hon. Sir Thos. Wallace, are descended, have long been in 
ion of Asholm near Haltwhistle. They are of Welch origin. Whale, gale, gales, 

» are all the same as Wales ; and le Gallois, le Wales, le Weleys, de. &e. as the 


Weich Vid. Rot. Par. Rot. Scot. &c. &c. 
t. Sons, of Patrick Ear! of Dunbar. 
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bridge over that river, on the road 
from Witton-Gilbert to Ash. Knigh- 
ton he fled, and was taken pri- 
soner near Merrington, by John de 
Coupland the valet, who carried him 
to Bamborough, where he was impri- 
soned under the custody of Lord 
Perey*. ‘The following is Froisart’s 
account of this event, translated by 
Johnes : 


“The King of Scotland was taken pri- 
soner, fighting most gallantly, and badly 
wounded, before he was captured by a squire 
of Northumberland named John Co veland, 
who as soon as he got him, pushed through 
the crowd, and with eight other compa- 
nions, rode off, and never stopped until he 
was distant from the field of battle about 
fifteen miles. He came, about vespers, to 
Ogle Castle, on the river Blythe, and there 
declared that he would not surrender his 
prisoner the King of Scotland to man or 
woman, except to his lord the King of Eng- 
land. When the Queen of England, who 
had remained in Newcastle, heard that her 
army had gained the day, she mounted her 

, and went to the field of battle. She 
was informed that the King of Scotland had 
been made prisoner by a squire of the name 
of John Copeland, but who had rode off 
with him they could not tell whither. The 
Queen ordered him to be written to, to 
bring the King of Scots to her, and to tell 
him that he had not done what was agree- 
able to her, in carrying of his prisoner with- 
out leave. All that day the Queen and 
army waited on the field of battle, which 
ee won, and on the morrow returned 
to Newcastle. 

“When the letter from the Queen was 
presented by a knight to John Copeland, he 
answered that he would not give up his pri- 
soner, the King of Scots, to man or woman, 
except to his own lord the King of England, 
that they might depend upon his taking pro- 
per care of him, and he would be answerable 

™ him well. The Queen upon 

letters to the King, which she 

sent off to Calais. The King then ordered 
John Copeland to come to him at Calais, 
who having placed his prisoner under good 
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guards in a strong eastle upon the borders 
of Northumberland, set out; and ing 
through England, came to Dover, w he 
embarked and landed near Calais. 

«When the King of land saw the 

uire, he took him by the and said, 
‘Ha, welcome my squire, who by his va- 
lour has captured my adve' the King of 
Scotland.’ John Copeland falling on one 
knee, replied, ‘ If God out of his great kind- 
ness has given me the King of Scotland, 
and permitted me to conquer him in arms, 
no one ought to be jealous of it; for God 
can, when he pleases, send his e toa 
poor squire, as well as to a great lord. Sir, 
do not take it amiss, if I did not surrender 
him to the orders of my lady the Queen, 
Sor I hold my lands of you, and my oath is 
to you, and not to her, except it be through 
choice.’ The King answered, ‘ John, the 
loyal service you have done us, and our es- 
teem for your valour is so great, that it may 
well serve you as an excuse; and shame fall 
upon all those who bear you any ill will. 
You will now return home, and take your 

risoner the King of Scotland, and conveys 
fim to my wife: and, by way of remunere- 
tion, I assign lands as near your house as 

ou can choose them, to the amount of five 
eect on pounds sterling a year for you and 
your heirs; and I retain you as a Squire of 
my —_ and of my household.’ 

«« John Copeland left Calais the third day 
after his arrival, and returned to England. 
When he was come home, he assembled his 
friends and neighbours, and, in company 
with them, took the King of Scots, and 
conveyed him to York, where he presented 
him, in the name of the King, to the Queen, 
and made such handsome excuses, that she 
was satisfied.” 


The King created him a knight 
banneret; and Prynne gives the pa- 
tent which conferred on him that ho- 
nour, and an annuity of 500/. a year, 
400/. of which was issuable out of the 
Customs of London, and 100/. out of 
those of Berwick. [n lieu of this an- 
nuity, May 21, 1347, the King grant- 
ed to him and Joan his wife, that part 
of the barony of Kendal¢ which was 





* Holinshed, in his History of Scotland 
David: «At length, having his 


Couptaunt, but also reported 


» has the following account of the — of 
stricken out of his hands, one John Copland 
came vnto him, and willed him to yeeld; but he with one of his fists gave this Copland 
such a blow on the mouth, that, by force of the gantlet, he strake out two of his teeth 

he would yeeld vnto him. Which Copland is misnamed by John Major, and not 


to be a Gascoigne, whereas it is evident by histo- 


that he was named Copland and a meere Englishman.” P. 241. 


Richard de Coupland and his daughter 


tail of the baron 


the fidelity of Gilbert de Lancaster and William his son, 
of Kendal. Sir Richard de Coupland is witness to a deed respecting 


were amongst the hos 


tages “ee to Kieg 


h in Westmorland in the reign of H the Third. In the third of Ed- 
td Scans of bil Cou 


d, « fourth 


and 8 Edw. II. to Adam de Coupland: and among the grants confirmed to 


of the manor of Lowther belonged to John de Coupland ; 


the Priory of 
Conishead, 
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called the Richmond Fee, which grant 
comprised the manor of Coghuile in 
Yorkshire, a moiety of Kirkby in Ken- 
dale, and .a moiety of Ulverstone in 
Lancashire, with the manors of Mor- 
holm, Warton, Cranford, and Lyn- 
heved, and pod ur to him “ for his 
acceptable and laudable services done 
unto us, and the good sfate which he 
has holden in our wars, and _particu- 
larly for his valiant behaviour in the 
battle of Durham.” 

The news of this battle sped quickly 
to London; for on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, we find letters of thanks addressed 
by the Guardian of the kingdom from 
the Tower of London, to the Archbi- 
shop of York, Gilbert Umfranville, 
Earl of Angus, Henry Percy, Ralphe 
Neville, John Mowbray, Thos. Lucy, 
Thomas de Rokeby, Thomas de Gray, 
Robert de Ogle, John de Coupland, 
Robert Bertram, and William Deyn- 
court, for their fidelity and valour at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross. 

By orders dated October 22, Com- 
missioners were empowered to treat 
with the captor and detainer of David, 
and with those of the other Scotch pri- 
soners, about sending them with all 
speed to the Tower of London, there 
to be detained till justice concerning 
them could be done; and for promis- 
ing to each captor a competent sum 
for the surrender of his prisoner. On 
the same day, Coupland and others 
were appointed to depute a proper per- 
son to pay the expences of the said 
prisoners and their guard in their 
route to London; and a mandate, 
dated Oct. 23, and addressed, inter 
alia, to Robert de Ogle and John de 
Coupland, expressly commanded them 
in particular that all Scotch prisoners, 
of whatever state, pre-eminence, dig- 
nity, or condition, taken by them and 
in their custody, be forthwith taken to 
the Tower, and delivered over to the 
Constable thereof. Robert de le 
and Robert de Bertram had John 

in their custody; and Ber- 
tram had Malcolm Flemyng, Earl of 
Wigton, whom he had taken at the 
battle of Durham. 

(To be continued.) 
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“4 pone pe P July . 
a period like the » when 
A whee the elegant cine I Dr. Ro- 
bertson called “ New World,” is 
so big with events of a political nature, 
and its commercial relations require so 
serions an attention, — it will 
not be deemed superfluous, if I request 
your insertion of the enclosed extract 
from a Letter but lately received from 
a place of which it cannot but be 
interesting to hear something. 
Yours, &c. T. W. 
Mexico, Fel. 12, 1822. 
My wanderings have at length 
brought me to the most singular spot 
on the face of the globe ;. nearly every 
thing is contrary to the common order 
of things, even the laws of nature ap- 
pear to be broken through. The im- 
mense elevation of the site (above 
7000 feet) renders the climate cold, 
although within the tropics. The 
buildings, both public and private, 
are magnificent ; the poverty and na- 
kedness of a very considerable propor- 
tion of the inhabitants extreme. The 
streets noble, but filthy to excess. 
Luxury and splendour abound on 
every side, but without a single idea 
of comfort, hospitality, or taste; suites 
of apartments most expensively fur- 
nished, in which no guest is ever 
made welcome. Religious ceremonies 
without any mark of that devotion 
which can, I should conceive, be 
grateful to an all-intelligent Being. 
Priests without iety ; _numberless 
magnificent churches, without mora- 
lity. A people which have shaken off 
chains worn 300 years, without one 
single idea of civil or religious liberty. 
A tremendous and general~ outcry 
against Freemasons, where no one soal 
knows the meaning of the term. No 
one yet able to decide whether a Bour- 
bon Emperor is to govern Mexico, or 
a Native to preside over her congress as 
a Republic. A people in arms against 
Spain, and Spaniards holding and daily 
admitted to many of the first — 
ments under her government: Half- 
naked Indians carrying such burdens 
as would distress horses, and lazy 
scoundrels by hundreds lounging about 





Conishead, in the same reign, there is a recital of one which John, son of Richard de 
made of ali his lands in Patton to the canons of that priory. 
6 family. of Copeland continued. at Bootle. in Cumberland, till the reign of Heary 


knt. father of Alan, the father of 


died seised in the 26th Edw. IJ. and left his estate to John, his son, father 


another Richard Copeland.” 
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allthe public places; Lieutenant-Co- 
lonels, Captains, &c. retailing behind 
counters; and Marchionesses smoking 

in. their boxes at the Theatre, 
&e. I could go on in the same strain 
until I had tired r patience, and 
induced you to believe me romancing ; 
but be assured I have by no one ov 
lable exceeded the truth. This City 
contains, I am informed, about 120,000 ; 
and although the Hottentots may dis- 
pute the point with them, doubtless 
the ugliest soi-disant Christian popula- 
tion under the sun. I have yet seen 
but one woman at all above par during 
1 days attendance at sights, the the- 
atre, and public places. There is no 
society whatever. The ladies uever 
more Out but in their coaches; never 
frequent the public walks; give no 
evening parties. Dinners are altoge- 
ther out of the question ; and they con- 
sider even morning visits, particularly 
from strangers, an annoyance, as they 
too often interrupt the éétes-d-tétes 
with the Cecisbeo, which system is, I 
am informed, as prevalent here as in 
any corner of Europe. The only time 
at_which visits are ever received is in 
the boxes at a miserable Theatre, where 
each pretty Divinity endeavours to en- 
velope herself in a crowd of admirers, 
and a cloud of tobacco smoke. I was 
endeavouring to pay a compliment to 
a little i aeeant she held a segar 
between her finger and thumb, which 
she first offered me, then lighted, 

, and sent a mouthful of saliva 
ito the pit ! 

Gales of wind are tremendous, in 
what is called the Pacific Ocean: off 
the neck of land, joining the two con- 
tinents of North and South America, 

are most frequent. Acapulca, 
where I first landed, is doubtless one 
of the first harbours in the world, and 
would be ynore healthy if the town was 
open to the sea-breeze, and the woods 
cleared away; but the heat is intense. 
Plants and shrubs of innumerable spe- 
cies are in the woods: the trees vary till 
the lofty pine is found on the limits of 
eternal snow. I doubt if any country 
in the world affords so wide a field for 
the florist. 

The people are ignorant, indiscri- 
minating, fickle, capricious, avaricious, 

itable, deceitful, with whom 
cunning is talent, and candour defi- 
ciency of sense. A map, after a month’s 
residence, feels a wish to change his 


situation for any thing better. The 
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Spaniards have degenerated in their 
Colonies, or rather, few but the lowest 
have gone thither. The bi of 
the lower classes is almost incredible. 
I have seen them kiss the garments of 
the priests, the frames of pictures ex- 
hibited in the streets. Crucifixes and 
virgins are numerous. Over number- 
less doors are religious inscriptions ; 
and over shop-doors written, ** En- 
trance of the Apostles,” “ Door of the 
Martyrs,” &c. And notwithstanding 
all this blasphemous mockery, few 
places abound more in all the vices 
that degrade human nature. The In- 
dians are weak, inoffensive, and labo- 
rious. Some are well educated in the 
seminaries,’ and, I am told, evince 
strong talents, but in general deficient 
in judgment. A kind of predatory 
warfare has been carried on for ten 
years past, for which no country in the 
world is so well adapted. To produce 
the revolution, the newly-arrived Vice- 
roy having acceded to the Independ- 
ence of the Country on condition of its 
receiving a Bourbon Emperor, a 
gency was formed, of which he is the 

ead, and a Congress was to meet the 
25th of this month. 

The fondness for dress and gaudy 
colours is extreme. About six mil- 
lions of people are spread over the 
country of about 120,000 square 
leagues.—No religion will be tolerated 
but the Catholic. To. talk of tolera- 
tion would be madness.—Excommu- 
nication passed against a poor Gazet- 
teer who wrote in defence of the 
Freemasons, against whom a Papal 
Bul has just been published. 


— pH 


DisquisiTion on COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS. 

Seva bravery, says Aristotle, 

is distinguished from that of 
beasts, because oe latter are only in- 
duced to incur danger by pain or anger. 
The conrage of man 1s therefore en- 
nobled by the motive*. Valour, then, 
whether in the form of active fearless- 
ness, or of passive fortitude, is justi- 
fiably deemed an honourable quality ; 
and no ition is more evident, than 
that not ing in which fear is mixed 
can approximate to the sublime. A 
grand motive does not admit of any 
persoral consideration, exceeding cau- 
tion. Courage, from the necessity of 


* Ethic. B. iii. c. 8. 





efence, 
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defence, becomes an essential part of 
iotism ; and, in proportion as na- 
tions are blessed with civilization, a 
duty of the fist moment. The doc- 
trine of Pro aris et focis is the com- 
mon ne plea, but it merely 
implies fear of private injury. The 
abstract inducement is founded on far 
superior grounds. Cicero lays it down 
as arule, that whatever a man 
he derives from his a ; 

or though many may escape safe 
from the wreck Sf vom Pil poo 
suffer in the wreck of the country: 

and the illustrious Orator states his o 
ligations in that fine philosophical 
me of sentiment which distin- 
guishes the ancient from the modern 
mind, where the quality has the 
mawkish cast of effeminacy from novel- 
reading, or of brutal violence from the 
German drama, or unprincipled , 
In short, habit may produce patriotism, 
but not sentiment. With the eloquent 
Roman it was a filial piety to love his 
country: ‘* Aluit hee me, tuté atque 
honesté produxit, usque ad hanc eta- 
tem; muniit meas rationes bonis mo- 
ribus honestissimis disciplinis. Quid 
est, quod a me satis persolvi possit, 
unde hac ta sunt*.” The na- 
tives of Great Britain ought not to say 
less of their own favoured isle, where 


civilization, law, and liberty are the 


privileges of mere birthright. 

If, therefore, it be a great blessing 
to be born in a civilized country, it 
becomes a nt duty to exhibit 
a patriotic spirit in defending it. The 
allies of ancient Rome, in protecting 
that powerful state against the inroads 
of the barbarians, were contending for 
the preservation of every thing which 
dignifies human nature. ‘ It is diffi- 
cult,” says Madame de Genlis, “ to 
revive literature when once it has fallen 
into decay, for the corruption of the 
public taste disco persons of 
ability.” Where there is no literature, 
there can be no civilization. 

If war then be a painful political 
necessity, and of two evils may be the 
least, it is consoling to think, that in 
a state of civilization the profession of 


* «My country has supported me; it 
has brought aera eafely and honourably 
even to this period of my life ; it has for- 
tified my mind with morals and most 
honourable discipline. What re- 
turn can I possibly make to it?” Rhet. 
L, iv. Opera, tom.I. p.59. Ed. fol. Lond. 
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arms is an institution of the highest 
blic benefit. In the combats of 
rbarians whole nations act in mass 
against each other, and the contest 
may terminate in the utter internecion 
of one of the parties; but war, asa 
profession destined to protect in peace 
and industry our fellow-citizen, is an 
avocation, which, substituting skill and 
experience in the place of mere animal 
courage, spares the needless effusion of 
human blood: and it acts not only as 
a preventive of foolish or wicked 
ion, by intimidation, but is also 

e sole means by which the physical 
power of barbarism is precluded from 
success. 

All civilized nations have therefore, 
on public and patriotic principles, an- 
nexed honoar tothe profession of Arms; 
and invented various devices to aggran- 
dize that profession, and keep alive the 
public spirit, which delights in encou- 
raging and fostering those who devote 
themselves to danger and death. Gain, 
as being a mere aid to indigence, is 
not sufficient. It may be acquired 
without risk or sacrifice, and would 
never generate elevation of mind; on 
the contrary, might beget an indiffe- 
rence to bribery; nor could the soldier 
be stimulated by what he knows that 
he cannot obtain, or his nation be able 
to bestow. There cannot be a lottery 
where all the tickets are considerable 
— But nage y = Aristotle, i. 

blic property, a ic rty is 
given w the publie benefactor}. He, 
therefore, who renders service to the 
publick, naturally expects that remu- 
neration which ought to result from 
the situation of the donor ; that is, the 
reward ought to be of a general cha- 
racter, such as universal esteem. Power 
cannot be exercised, unless it be de- 
puted; and riches are limited; for 
which reasons honour only can, under 

neral claims, be the gift conferred. 

o method, therefore, which can be 
adopted without privation of others is 
left, but that of honour; and this to 
the gallant warrior is never denied. 
But it is the nature of volition to desire 
impossibilities, and there are two ob- 
servations in close point: one is, that 
he must renounce humanity who 
would not make it as im as 


sible }; the other, that to. be fenqeien 





+ Ethic. B. 8. ¢. 14. 
~ Athenian Oracle (Nichols’s abridged 
Edition), p. 226. : 
after 
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after death is the most painful of all 
truths ®; at least the most certain. 
The methods of conferring post- 
humous reputation have been various. 
The ae are oe ay —- upon 
objects of magnitude and of poetry. 
An artificial mountain formed the 
pyramid, and the barrow was in size 
joned to the character of the 
. Rude as may be the idea, 
it was not only metaphorical, but just. 
There might not be correct taste in 
the Colossus at Rhodes, no more than 
in the Giants at Guildhall, because 
there must be a deformity and incon- 
gruity in the disproportion of an ani- 
mal which does not harmonize with 
the other objects of creation; which 
reduces trees to shrubs, miles to inches, 
and the earth to a park; where a giant 
could walk from London to Edinburgh 
to breakfast, and return home to din- 
ner. But this fabulous monstruosity 
does not apply to mountains. They 
ae naturally sublime ; and in inani- 
mate objects dimensivn is essential to 
ar. The churches of St. Peter 
at Rome, or of St. Paul in London, 
ight be faithfully rendered upon a 
of two inches to a foot, but no 
will pretend to say, that their 
— could thus be preserved. 
€ cannot say, that it would confer 
any honour upon the taste or scientific 
character of the nation, if the bodies 
of those who fell in the battle of 
Waterloo had been brought to Eng- 
land, and formed into a barrow covered 
with earth in the centre of Hyde Park ; 
but we may venture to affirm, how- 
erer barbarous be the idea, that it 
would have perpetuated the honour of 
the deceased warriors to the end of 
time. It is to be recollected, that the 
ancients who adopted these physical 
expedients were unacquainted with the 
Art of Printing ; but even that would 
not give such universality, as singu- 
larity in the object, for that is essential 
to its individuation, and, of course, 
incti It ought to be something 
uncommon. There have been many 
men as rich and as charitable as Whit- 
tington, but the legend of the cat has 


an illustration of the rule in the. 


art of artificial memory, foanded upon 
the association of ideas, which has 
tendered the name indelible. It is 
vot Whittington, but Whittington and 





* D’Arnaud has a ve interesting tale 
on this thesis. ” 
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his cat, which we involuntarily pro- 
nounce. 

As to Poetry, the immortality of the 
Hero depends upon the genius of the 
Poet. Lucan, who is a mere enthu- 
siast, would never have eternized 
Cesar ; nor Addison, Marl . It 
is the same with Sculpture. The ex- 
quisite execution of the Belvidere 
Apollo, the Farnesian Hercules, or the 

edicean Venus, gives the only trait 
of divinity to the Heathen Mythology; 
indeed, is the only art of legerdemain 
by which its disgusting wickedness 
and folly can be elevated into magnifi- 
cence, 

There is wanting, therefore, a more 
general method, at least one of better 
prospective advantage, than limitation 
to locality on one side ¢, or individual 

nius on the other. The ancient 
Sovereigns commemorated exploits by 
incorporating a representation of them 
with the coinage of their respective 
nations. If a Medal can no 
grandeur, because there is nothing 
awful in it; if, as Johnson says of re- 
ligious poetry, it fails because it cannot 
equal preconception, yet as a souvenir 
it awakens the most gratifying combi- 
nations of ideas: it acts like the por- 
trait of a beloved person. It gratifies 
affection, and, the feeling being agree- 
able, contributes essentially to per- 
petuate the event, and all the grandeur 
of sentiment attached to it; for, upon 
public feeling alone depends nobleness 
of mind in the lower orders; nor in 
the field of battle is there any ine- 
quality of sentiment between the un- 
instructed brave soldier, and the ac- 
complished brave officer, if they have 
similar public feelings. 

The term Medaillon, by which fo- 
reigners distinguish what we call 
Medals (i. e. pieces in the form of a 
coin, but of larger bulk and different 
subject), is derived from the Italian 
Medaglione, which means a large coin, 
as Salone signifies a large hall. Pin- 
kerton says, that under the term Me- 
dallions are included all the pieces pro- 
duced by the ancient mints, which, 
from their superior size, were evidently 
not intended for circulation as coin, 
but fgg other oceasions{. This is a 





+ The enormous size of the stones has 
alone the pyramids, The demo- 
lition would not repay the expence of de- 
stroying them. 
¢ Essay on Medals, 1. 274, new Edit. 

mistake 
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mistake into which he was probably 
drawn by Mahudel. In the year 1727 
that author published some reflections 
upon the characters and uses of ancient 
Medallions, in which reflections he 
has attempted to lay it down as a rule, 
that the Medallions were never in- 
tended for current coin. This opinion 
prevailed for a long time, till Dupuis 
overthrew it by illustrating a passage 
of Lampridius in his Life of Alexander 
Severus *. He has proved that the 
ancient Medallion, like our five guinea 
pieces and double sovereigns, were 
only multiples of particular coins, and 
negociable. Such were the Greek 
Medallions of the Kings, of the an- 
cient Republicks, and the autonomous 
towns; the Tetradrachms, and other 
multiples of the drachm, and the Cis- 
tophori. 

Medallions in their origin were in- 
tended for Imperial largesses upon so- 
lemn days, and occasions of eclét, be- 
cause their bulk and character rendered 
the distribution more magnificent. 
The Contorniates, and some singular 
Coins and Medallions, were not how- 
ever imtended for currency, but were 
destined for different uses, as honorary 
dona to the soldiery, and worse pur- 
posest+. Sometimes they are composed 
of mixed metal; at others, the rim 
made of a different metal, or alloy, is 
itself enclosed in a border of another 
substance; all which singularities 
evince a design of rendering them im- 
ptacticable for circulation. 

The two distinguishing features of 
Medals are the portraits and the re- 
verse. The epoch when the Greeks 
and Romans rst be n to place upon 
money the effigies of eatin men, as 
we now do upon modern Medals, can- 
not be ascertained with precision. The 
head of Homer, and those of other 
illustrious men, ap upon Greek 
Coins, of which the fabrick announces 
the most remote antiquity. Among 
the Romans, on the contrary, the 
mintage of money appertaining to ce- 
lebrated families derived from eminent 
men, shows that the usage of affixing 
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their heads does not ascend beyond the 
fifth age of the Republic. As to the 
modern medals with portraits of illus- 
trious men, they seem to have grown 
out of the Contorniates (counters), so 
called from the hollow circle around 
them, and distinguished from medal- 
lions by their thinness and faint relief. 
Notwithstanding the authority of 
Morel, Havercamp, and other writers, 
they are not believed generally to have 
been tickets for the Games, but, as 
Baudelot has more justly presumed, 
counters, or arbitrary pieces, struck 
first at the end of the third century. 
Mahudel in 1721 wrote a memoir upon 
the Contorniates, in which he proves 
that they have never been Coins, or of 
the time of the Emperors or illustrious 
men whose heads they bear, as was 
thought by Ducange and Spanheim. 
The orthography of the legends would 
be alone cufhevent to ensure convic- 
tion. The name of Homer which 
accompanies the head of that poet is 
written with an 2, instead of an O, 
and that of Sallnust with a single L, 
against the usage of inscriptions in the 
time of that Historian; and other 
proofs. Moreover, the taste, the en- 
graving, the bulk, the marks of the 
workmen, the style of the legends, the 
form of the characters, are absolutel 
the same as upon coins of the fourt 
century. In short, the student of 
Numismaticks can never admit an un- 
varying uniformity of style to have 
exiveed from the days of Alexander the 
Great to those of Honorius. 

So much for the portraits of emi- 
nent men (not Sovereign3) upon Coins 
and Medals. We have now to speak 
of their reverses. These were tri- 
umphs, games, edifices, and historical 
monuments. In all ages the reverses 
have been adapted to the subject }. 

In our own country the Coins of the 
Britoris have often a symbolical re- 
verse, howerer rudely executed; in 
one, according to Borlase, we have the 

lan of a town, pronounced by Mr. 

olwhele to be that of Exeter}. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, and their 





Wer ep te! ‘* Formas bivarias, ternarias, et quaternarias, et denarias etiam, 


atque amplius usque ad bilibres quoqpe et centenaries, quas Hel 
precepit; neque in usu cujusquam versari; atque ex his 


po apy i 


jus invenerat resolvi 
nomen inditum est; 


largiendi esse Imperatori caussam, si quum rhultos solidos minores 


possit, dans decem vel amplius una forma tri 


cogeretur. 
+ As the Spintriati of Tiberius. 


ta, et. quinquaginta et centum dave 


Hist. August. Scriptor. ii. 216. Ed. Sylburg. 


+ Encyel. des Antiquities, v. Medailles, Cuntorniates. 
§ Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 8vo. V. 7. 84. 


Norman 
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Norman successors, crosses, scrolls, 
and legends, and, at least, insipid bear- 
ings, Occur. But, with reference to 
Medals, the Historical or Commemo- 
rative reverse is the one into which 
we are, from our subject, more espe- 
cially to enquire. We do not pretend 
to say, that allusions to events may not 
be found on the reverses of Coins pre- 
yious to the reign of Edward the 
Third *, but they are indistinct and 
enigmatical. It is only in the reign 
of this warlike Sovereign that we find 
the first grand Historical reverse. The 
Coin to which we allude is the famous 
noble coined in the seventeenth of his 
reign, where he is represented standing 
triumphantly in a ship, completely 
arm The intention was to assert 
his dominion of the seas, and title to 
France, and to commemorate his great 
and glorious naval victory over the 
French fleet in 1340, the greatest that 
ever was obtained at sea before by the 
English, and the first where a King 
of En land had commanded in person, 
wherein the French are said to have 
lost thirty thousand ment, a carnage 
unique in a naval battle. Ruding, in 
disserting upon this coin, observes, 
* that the type of a ship was new and 
singular, and could have been adopted 
only for the purpose of commemorating 
some great and well-known event,” 
which he conceives to have been the 
victory mentioned f. 

Having thus given a general sketch 
of the design and history of ancient 
Medals, more properly called Medal- 
lions, so far as that information is not 
anticipated by books of common read- 
ing, we proceed to some critical ob- 
servations. 

The excellence of Medals must de- 
pend upon the exquisite beauty and 
delicacy of the execution. Nothing 
else can preserve them from be- 
ing handed over to children in the 
next generation for play-things. For 
instance, the public or biographical 
events connected with the ignoble 
History of the Popes, now interest 
nobody, yet such is the finish and _ 
fection of the Papal Medals, that they 
are not only treasured, but casts of 
them are multiplied and sold at a price, 
comparatively for such matters, con- 





> Coinage, vol. Il. 167, Edvad. 
Gent. Mac. July 1822. 
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siderable. To say more, would be to 
reprint Pinkerton, and it is only in- 
tended to suggest a correct mode of 
judgment upon the merit of Medals. 

ational glory may be considered as 
a sublime statue, and Medals be 
deemed analogous to bas-reliefs upon 
the pannels of the pedestal. ‘The 
Medal may profess a noble object, that 
of rendering national glory a perma- 
nent source of Dilettanti gratification, 
a term which siaperficially seems to 
imply a foppery of virtu, but in reality 
has a far superior meaning, that of 
preserving and commemorating those 
sublime objects which Classical Taste 
regards with the holy veneration of 
piety. And it may be added, that the 
desecration and ruin over which it 
sheds the unavailing tear cannot apply 
to the multiplied specimens of the 
Medallic Art. 

Mr. Mudie (National Medals, In- 
trod. pp. xiii—xvi.) has drawn a com- 
parison between France and England, 
m which he says, ‘ the Jatter has left 
this one path of fame unopened, with 
the solitary exception of Simon.” But 
his deductions from hence are far from 
philosophical. There can be no uni- 
versal taste for objects which are un- 
able in their nature to excite powerful 
emotion. A Medal may strongly in- 
terest an actor in the scene pourtrayed, 
by the recollections which it awakens, 
or it may please connoisseurs by exqui- 
site execution; but by the mass of 
mankind it will be considered in the 
light of a pretty thing, and be sim 
exist b soe The fine mae 
** Rule Britannia” will elicit a feeling 
of nationality, which even a divine 
statue of our allegorical tutelary deity 
by Phidias or Praxiteles, much less the 
miniature figure of the first-wrought 
Medal, will in vain attempt, because 
neither are subjects of general feeling, 
only of critical judgment and tasteful 

uirements. 
wo remarks shall close this Essay : 

I. As to substituting Medals for 
portraits of private persons; profiles 
convey no satisfactory likeness, and 
the general want of relief is unpleasing. 
To be fine, they would be too expen- 
sive. 

II. To allegorical reverses there are 
grand objections, viz. that they ate in- 
soluble nddles, and opposite to correct 
judgment. “A Poet,” says Gilpin, 
** can use fictitious beings, use he 

speaks 





speuks to the imagination, but an Artist 
only to the we and therefore the 
latter prudently abstains, as much as 
possible, from the representation of 
fictitious beings.” Picturesque reverses 
or striking emblems are far superior. 


Mr. Uraay, July 1. 
I HAVE not yet exhausted the stock 
of anecdotes which serve to illus- 
trate the wisdom and the goodness of 
God in that extraordinary modification 
of mind which serves the brute with 
all the usefulness of reason, that in- 
stinetive power which teaches it to 
e the existence given to it, and 
in many cases to make it a thoughtful 
minister to the wants and condition 
of its master, Man. A provident eco- 
nomy is visible in the habits of the 
smallest and the most insignificant in- 
sect. The very worm, ee common 
earth-worm, has its domestic arrange- 
ments, and makes provisions for th 
time of need. The smallest bird that 
floats upon the air, in all the mystery 
of its form and use, skilfully prepares 
the nest that is to be her bed and 
hiding-place. Even the seemingly 
senseless fish has its habitual pecu- 
liarities; and there is nothing that 
lives but has with the common wants 
ef nature some instinctive method of 
relieving its own necessities. So that 
in ting the little anecdotes with 
which we are acquainted on this 
amusing subject, we do not only enter- 
tain the passing hour with the novel- 
ties of a seemingly romantic tale, but 
we do also elevate. to admiration our 
reverence for the divine power and 
mercy which thus evinces itself in all 
the works of the creation. 

More than thirty years have elapsed 
since the following circumstance a 
pened to myself. I had dined in the 
‘Tower with Lord N. who at that 
time commanded a regiment on duty 
there, and was returning to a western 
— near to my father’s residence, 
when a large Scotch terrier attached 
himself to me in a very peculiar man- 
ner. The night was far advanced— 
morning indeed had dawned—we had 
eommitted. no excess, and I observed 
with much interest A AB pe ex- 

my new » who pre- 
Lor path, and with a l 
and a snap maintained the for 
me against the casual intrusion of per- 
sons mingling in the . He 
accompanied me thus from Tower 
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Hill to Bedford-square; bat on en- 
tering my house refused to follow, and 
instantly disappeared. On the follow- 
ing morning he was at my door early, 
recognized me with pleasure on my 
first appearance, remained with me 
through the day, and at night left me. 
Sometimes he would condescend to 
enter the house in the evening, and 
would then sleep at my chamber-door ; 
but whether so or not, he was ready 
at an early hour in the morning to re- 
ceive and to salute me with his 
caresses. In short, he was as capricious 
in his attentions as a fashionable hus- 
band, sometimes braving the imputa- 
tion of Eastern vulgarity, and being 
very fond ; at others, assuming all the 
coldness and indifference of a more 
Western climate. At this time my 
dear father died, and during many 
months I was obliged to take the road 
almost daily between his houses in 
town and country. If I remained ab- 
sent from either a second day, and my 
dog was not with me, as if desirous to 
make his enquiry, he would disappear 
from the residence he had chosen, and 
visit me where he knew I should be 
found. If, on the other hand, he was 
with me, and I continued longer in 
one place than was pleasing to him, 
he would leave me for his other home, 
and wait my return to it, or come back 
to me, just as the whim seemed to 
suit him. 

Whenever with me his post was 
beneath my chair, and he commonly 
gave the angry salutation of a grow! to 
any one who approached me hastily, 
or with apparent rudeness. On one 
occasion he had been absent from me 
many days: on my way to London 
with my friend ‘Sir W. C. my horse 
took fright, ran at speed a considerable 
distance, overthrew the carriage, 
which was broken to pieces, and left 
us in the midst of a wet ditch half 
smothered. In the instant of-emerg- 
ing from this very painful situation, in 
spite of all our discomfort, we were 
irresistibly urged to immoderate, laugh- 
ter by the appearance of my dog jour- 
neying very leisurely along the thigh 
road, with perfect indifference to any 
of the objects around him, until -he 
heard my voice, which seemed to 
electrify him, and he became exceed- 
ingly troublesome with his expressions 
of i” and gratulation. 

f at any time I placed my stick or 


glove or purse on a particular spot, 
an 
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and at any distance of time afterwards 
bade him to return and find it and 
bring it to me, he never failed in his 
em ; or if I concealed an article, 
and pointed out to him the place, and 
desired him to watch there, he would 
neither remove from his charge nor 
allow any one to touch it but myself, 
though I should be absent perhaps for 
many hours. 

But the end of this friendly connec- 
tion must be told to my shame. In 
going to the theatre with a friend we 
were overtaken by heavy rain, and 
being dressed for the occasion, for- 
bade my poor dog to share a coach with 
us. lrather fear I thrust him from 
me, and in angry tone bade him be- 

e: he left us growling surlily, and 
al never seen or heard of him 
since, although I advertised large -re- 
wards for his recovery. E. 


Mr. Ursan, July 2. 
HAVE lately been reading the 
I « JEdes Althorpiane,” in which 
the author has thought proper to make 
a severe remark on the portraits en- 
gaved in the ‘* Memoirs of Count 
Grammont,” published by E. & S. 
Harding, although the principal part 
of them were engraved by Bartolozzi, 
Tomkins, ScKeneker, and others, all 
celebrated artists. He has called them 
“wretched engravings,” and says, that 
the portrait of Nell Gwynn “ seems a 
copy from the one at Althorpe.” Now 
I must beg leave to state that the paint- 
ing from which it is made is as much 
an original portrait of her as the one 
at Althorpe. It is in the possession 
of Sir Brook Boothby, Bart.; and if 
the Author had taken the trouble to 
have examined the print before he 
made his criticism, Fe would have 
found that it is in every respect dis- 
similar to the portrait at Althorpe, and 
therefore certainly cannot be a copy. 
The Author should recollect, it is not 
because a portrait has been engraved 
by a superior artist, and a large price 
given, that it should any more be a 
cortect transcript from the picture. I 
have seen many instances to the con- 
trary; for there are publishers even of 
the present day, who are perfectly 
satisted as long as they can get a por- 
trait well engraved, and whether it be 
like the original, or not, is all the 
same to them. 
Now, as the Author has thought it 
expedient to make his remarks on the 


engravings in Harding’s Grammont, I 
certainly shall take the liberty of saying 
a few words on thosé in ** Aides Al- 
thorpiane ;” and I will first ask whe- 
ther he ever saw hair and drapery re- 
presented by Lely, in the strange way 
in which they are engraven in the 
pte of Nell Gwynn, Lady Den- 

am, and others. To me they appear 
like shavings from a carpenter’s a 
san ona block, The head of Nell 

wynn I should pronounce to be to- 
tally unlike the original; for it is evi- 
dent that many liberties have been 
taken to make it what is called (in the 
present day) a pretty portrait. Aceu- 
racy is growing obsolete. I will give 
the Author every credit possible -for 
getting up his works in a splendid 
manner, but he must not think that 
he has exempted them from criticism 
on that account: far from it. Let 
him look at the portraits of Robert first 
Baron Spencer, the head from Raphael, 
Algernon Sydney, &c. which are a dis- 
grace to such a publication. Even his 
own attention sometimes flags. Among 
the engravings is a portrait, said to be 
an unknown person, with a dog; yet 
in the work we are told that it is an 
authentic portrait of Sir A. More, by 
himself. Like the man in the parable, 
he can see the mofe in the eye of his 
neighbour, but cannot discover’ the 
beam in his own. Let ds hope, how- 
ever, that for the future he will attend 
to his own works, and not criticise 
erroneously on others. 

A Lover or Accuracy. 


On Worxuousss anv Lots er 
Lanp. 
eo E, which has in some respects 
sanctioned the establishment of 
the Parochial Workhouse, has fenced 
it with an habitual subject of practical 
adoption, that renders any argument 
for its abolition almost abortive; bui, 
nevertheless, if the reduction of the 
poor-rates throughout the country 
should ever become a measure of uni- 
versal resort, it might not be altogether 
in vain if the following suggestions 
were taken into the account, as they 
may afford some strength to the rea- 
soning. 

It is oupensiey to one ee 
for relief of the , that the indigent 
objects chemesivg chowhd be satisfied 
with it, and ~~ comfort in their re- 
sort to it; but the contrary is general] 
the case in respect of Workhouses. [f 

association 
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association or classification, accommo- 
dation or Fr tions, are in any re- 
spect void of that comfort which the 

were led to seek in the Work- 
sag it is evident that the design is 
not answered, having due regard to all 
the clamorous discontent and the in- 
gratitude of some, and of the ill-temper 
of others. 

When the indigence and imbecility 
of old afflicts a person who is by 
law entitled to claim parochial aid to 
supply the want or impossibility of 
labour, or of industry in any depart- 
ment, it is usual for overseers to order 
them into the Workhouse, where they 
are subjected to the restraint of regu- 
lations not always suited to their age 
or indisposition, or increasing infirmi- 
ties, where none of the personal atten- 
tions which their declining situation 
requires, can be expected; where they 
are separated from the affections of 
filial regard, which they feel in quite 
as acute degree as their superiors in 
fortune, and are compelled to submit 
to neglects that perhaps their former 
condition and character had never an- 
ticipated or prepared their minds to 
expect, Unaccustomed to the restraints 
which are necessary for the govern- 
ment of large establishments, they are 
now, at a period of life aud constitution 
when every relaxation is naturally 
sought, compelled to submit to the 
order for meals, fire, hours of rest, and 
other daily regulations which enn 
late the consolation they require. e 
separation of them from their own 
family is also productive to their chil- 
dren of a demoralization of natural 

rinciple, which therefore should never 

come the rule of arrangement in the 
civil government of society. Maternal 
and filial affections are happily! so 
nearly allied by every tie which unites 
the system of. Nature, that any pen 
which. breaks it is not only an infra 
tion of the bond of oaaiel. peace and 
order, but is also an attempt to frus- 
trate the gracious design of mutual 
happiness which emanated from the 
enhoustless bounty of divine provi- 
dence ; for from the time that an aged 

rent or afflicted relative is removed 
rom their children’s little dwelling, 
those children will cease to enjoy the 
habitual exercise of their best princi- 
ples of duty and affecgion, in providing 
against the wants, and lending a help- 
ing hand towards the relief of their 
increasing infirmities, which augment 
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the charge, while they endear the ob- 


ject who excites it. As soon as they 
find themselves released from these 
attentions, the liberty which ensues is 
apt to discharge also the affections 
which they not only created, but kept 
alive—is apt to offer temptation, even 
to the most orderly and well-disposed, 
to spend the small pittance which had 
hitherto been spared for this purpose 
from the hard earnings of labour, in 
some indulgences which are obvious, 
rather than in being laid by, if be- 
yond their immediate wants, towards 
any future demand. 

But contrasted with all these views, 
if any one parish would try the expe- 
riment for a period of not more than 
two or three years at the utmost, in 
closing the doors of the workhouse, 
and in relieving every aged and im- 
potent person by weekly pensions 
suitable to their claims, it would as- 
suredly be found that overseers would 
deem it necessary to visit, and become 
thereby intimately acquainted with 
their poor neighbours ; would see the 
numbers who, in their limited dwel- 
lings, and out of their scanty earnings, 
practised the duty of protecting and 
comforting such an aged parent or re- 
lative as | have described; and would 
thereby judge of the reasonable claim 
they had upon his charitable provision. 
The weekly sum that his parochial 
resources could allow, would furnish 
them with a supply, however frugal it 
might be, sufficient to diffuse its pro- 
portional comforts, while it would be 
accompanied by the sweets of stimu- 
lating duties from which they had no 
desire to relax, and enlarging affections 
in which they would desire to indulge! 
These filial mimistrations of duty and 
affection combined, would also act as 
a¢heck to the temptations of intem- 
perance or vice; they would secure a 
regularity of manners, and a frugal 
housewifery of the little means they ac- 
uired, with a view to be always on 
their guard lest they should in any de- 
gree be reduced or ‘disturbed in the 
exercise of them. And ‘thus, while 
they would cherish the best and most 
virtuous feelings of nature, they woald 
be rendering themselves exemplary 
members of their community. 

To these moral fruits of such a 
tem, it is sufficient to add, that such 
pensions, although extended by no 
very frugal hand, would not amount 
in the aggregate to more than reo 

thi 
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third of the amount of the sum now 
raised by a poor rate to defray the 
ish account of building a work- 
oe with the annual interest of the 
money sunk in that concern, to pay 
the expenditure of the maintenance of 
that establishment, of the means of 
“setting the r on work,” the sala- 
ries of the officers, chaplains, and ser- 
vants; repairs, and other incidents 
commonly charged the poor rates; not 
to mention the losses sustained by acci- 
dents and frauds, but including also 
the charges of the poor upon the parish 
I shall not press this reasoning fur- 
ther, though I think it contains points 
well worthy of the attention of those 
competent judges into whose hands it 
may be hoped these pages may happen 
to fall. J am not so sanguine as to 
conceive that they will be received 
without some objections; but if they 
lead to. a candid Sidsesion and an use- 
fal result, my design will be answered*. 
The experiment upon the en pe 
here proposed has been also tried at 
Terrington in Norfolk, by the appor- 
tiooment of parcels of land from 
one to five roods, which has been 
found, after three years’ trial, to be 
uctive of the happiest effects. 
rough the kindness of the Right 
Hon. Lady Frances Bentinck, two 
pieces of land were hired by the over- 
seers for the purpose, one ‘of 22 acres 
2 roods 39 poles, the other three acres. 
Soon after it was known the land could 
be obtained, a notice was given that 
such persons as thought they could get 
their livelihood by be occupation of 
an acre, and their labour, without 
troubling the parish, should leave their 
names at the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Goode, and state their ages and num- 
ber of children. This list having been 
obtained, a meeting in vestry was 
called, for the purpose of its consenting 
to be guarantees for the rent, and also 
to choose labourers for occupying the 
land. The land was taken, and the 
choice determined in the following 
manner: First of all, four men were 
picked out who had in part brought 
upa family, and had never troubled 
the parish at all. Then a number of 
those were selected above fifty years of 
age; after that, those that had three 
or four children; and among them, 
the worst and most troublesome men 





* See Highmore’s Philanthropia Metro- 
politana. 
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in the parish; the reason of the last 
selection being, to try the real effect of 
the plan on men of all descriptions. 
The men being selected, and the two 
and twenty acre-piece being divided 
into as many parts, the labourers were 
called to another vestry meeting, and 
had possession given them of their re- 
spective pieces by lot; all acre pieces 
but one, and that half an acre. One 
acre was taken up by a road cut right 
through the piece, dividing the land 
into two _— parts, or as nearly as 
possible. One of these parts is always 
In potatoes, or pease and beans and 
cabbages; the other is wheat. The 
eee ays the expence of the acre 
ost in the road. 

The following remarks are subjoined 
to a statement printed for distribution : 
The amount of produce for two years 
(that for the year ending Michaelmas 
1820 not having yet been ascertained) 
is as under: wheat grown on 21 acres 
2 roods in two years, 161 coomb 3 
bushels. Potatoes grown on ditto, in 
ditto, 136 lasts 16 sacks. Pease, beans, 
and cabbages, a small portion on most 
of the allotments; and one half acre 
was in pease. Average: wheat per 
acre, seven coombs two bushels; po- 
tatoes per acre, six lasts, seven sacks, 
one bushel. The land is uninjured, 
part improved ; the former opposers of 
the measure in the parish are now be- 
come its friends; the most troublesonie 

bourers to the overseers, now no 

ble. There is more industry abroad, 
more spirit, and that a better one: less 
ldbour in the market, a better andere 
standing between master and labourer, 
a greater opportunity afforded of mu- 
tually obliging each other, much thank- 
fulness, and less complaint. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
—@ - 
Mr. Ursan, July 8. 


CANNOT conceive on what rea- 

sonable grounds, quorsum et quare, 
your Correspondent who signs himself 
“A Macistrate,” doles out a pe- 
dantic lengthy jobation of “ Maurs- 
mrnosor,” for delivering his opinions 
concerning the Bastardy Laws. A 
brother gentleman is to be treated as 
such, unless he is brought before a 
Magistrate as an offender; nor, in the 
said jobation, will your Correspondent 
gain credit by galling Mr. Maithus a 
sophist, assuming his own premises, 
and deciding like an oracle on subjects 
which he admits are so dubious, as to 
require 
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require full investigation. See p. 217, 


tthe Magistrate, in my opinion, to- 
tally misrepresents the meaning of 
“ Malfeminosor,” which is simply 
this; that were not the woman pec- 
cant on the subject in question as- 
sured by the Bastardy Laws of either 
obtaining a husband or provision for 
children, offences would be more rare. 
It is the principle of all moral improve- 
ment that vice may be checked, though 
it cannot be universally extirpated. If 
chastity be the point of honour among 
the higher sort of women, and only 
matrimony their object, why should 
there not be the same rule for all wo- 
men? Every harlot is a fool, because 
she makes an unequal bargain with 
her seducer? It matters not that the 
laws talk of imprisonment. To pau- 
pers modern gaols offer only agreeable 
vacations: but parishes, knowing that 
the only result of such holidays is be- 
ing at the extra cost of maintaining 
them there, seldom ‘request the execu- 
tion of laws, which are in the very 
principle nugatory. They either en- 
deavour to have the woman married, 
or obtain the pecuniary compensation. 
In the former case they are morally 
right; but the meaning of ‘ Malfe- 
minosor”’ is, that the woman knows 
this, and therefore is less scrupulous 
about the pudor amissus, than religion 
or reason say that she ought to be. 
This is the precise construction of 
** Malfeminosor’s” words, as to the 
Bastardy Laws being an encourage- 
ment to fornication. In short, ‘‘ Mal- 
feminosor’s” position can only be con- 
futed satisfactorily by a statistical reso- 
lution of the following queries: 

1. Are there not more bastards an- 
nually born in England than in any 
other European kingdom ? 

2, Is not this owing to the tendency 
of the Bastardy Laws, which obtain 
in no other country than England? 

It is a common joke in Staffordshire 
to say, “‘she going to be married! I 
never heard she was with child yet.” 
It may be fairly inferred, that the prac- 
tree grew out of the law, at least was 
confirmed by it. Under such systems 
of conduct, of what efficacy can be 
laws such as the present? for whether 
they do not further invite perjury, and 
sanction injustice, shall be left to the 
reader’s decision, after perusal of the 
following extract from a curious little 
book, published about 1750, and en- 
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titled «‘ Hymen, or the Marriage Cere. 
monies of all Nations:’’ 


** This custom [the woman’s oath] is un- 
known to other countries, and is in itself fan- 
tastical, or rather unjust, and it would be 
highly injurious to the laws of England to 
form an estimate of their equity from that 
practice. Suppose a gi 1, thet is neither 
wife nor virgin, as is Geen the case, should 
happen to be with child, she is either igno- 
raut of the father, or pretends to be sy 
with a view of avoiding the expence of main- 
taining it, when born; she therefore has re- 
course to the expedient of fathering it u 
some rich wen She is said pe 
make choice of some substantial citizen, of 
whom she has no [carnal] knowledge, and 
= has never so much as seen him. 

he then summons the pretended father to 
appear before a Justice of Peace, in whose 
presence she makes affidavit, that she owns 
and declares that such a one whom she has 
summoned to appear, is the father of the 
child in her womb. The man thus marked 
out and sworn to, is obliged to pay an arbi- 
trary fine, and to fix a sum of money for the 
maintenance of the child.” 


Now suppose vicarious hanging was 
“enacted, i. e. af an offender could not 
be, found, another finnocent} man 
should be hanged in his stead, and 
the lot was to fall upon this oracular 
** Magistrate,” would he himself not 
cry out against the absurdity of the 
law? Is not compulsory vicarious 
ternity equally unreasonable? W hat 
is the diverance, whether money is 
extorted by a pistol or perjury, in foro 
conscientie ? It is evident that the law 
opens a door to perjury; and, of course, 
under pressure, invites it. This is fully 
sufficient for every person who knows 
what Law ought to be in its principle 
Anti-Srr-Oracce. 


Mr. Ursan, Temple, July 3. 
T= following Inscription on a 
monument on the North side of 
the middle aile of Harrow Church, 
Middlesex, may with certainty Be as- 
cribed to the nervous pen of Dr. Parr. 
Yours, &c. Carapoc. 
«« Joanni . Lion 


Prestoniae . as? ong hanoniensi 
ortuo 


sapienti . sine. via . et . arte 
et . quia . bonis . suis . optime . uti . novit 
Unice . fortunato 
Scholae . impensis . ejus . extructae 
et. 
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et .ad. pueros. Graecis . ac . Latinis . 
litteris 
erudiendos . institute 
- Magistri . atque . alumni 
hoc . monimentum . collata . pecunia 
ponendum . curaverunt 
anno . sacro . M.DCCCXv.” 


Mr. Ursan, S.M. Essex, July 10. 
flan y longer we live in this best of 
all possible worlds, in which, we 
are told, human reason is making ra- 
pid strides towards the ne plus ultra of 
perfectibility, the more clearly we dis- 
corer that what, in the abstract, is 
verity and truth, is frequently, in its 
application, directly the reverse. 
ine lawyers tell us, that “‘ law is the 
ection of reason,” that it “‘ favours 
justice and truth, but abhors unneces- 
circumstances, delay, folly, cir- 
culty of action, and matters of uncer- 
tainty, infiniteness, and vexation.” So 
incontestible are these positions held, 
that it would be considered folly to 
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call them in question: and yet, firmly 
as we may be inclined to support the 
maxim, that ‘‘ the,law will not do or 
sufler wrong,” we have authority 
equally strong for admitting, that 
“* summum jus” occasionally becomes 
‘* summa injuria.” 


In some of your late Numbers, you 
have inserted various interesting specu- 
lations on wills, administrations, and 
derivation of property. These subjects 
have for many years called for my par- 
ticular attention, as Surrogate, and very 
recently under circumstances so novel 
and peculiar, that I am desirous of sub- 
mitting them to the consideration of 
yoursélt and numerous readers. To 
render myself intelligible, I must beg 
your insertion of the following slight 


-genealogical sketch, as the subject- 


matter, out of which they have arisen, 
and which I consider as extraordinary 
as any one to be found in your own 
very interesting works: 


John P. died in 1791 =>=Mary G. died in 1792. 
j 





William P. die Mary W. died 
1821, intestate. 1789. 





William C. 


living. 


' 
William, Mary, John, 
living. living. _ living. 


died intestate. died in 1818. 


r 
Sarah P. buried July 16, eT aed M——e, 





1819, leaving a will in | ried June 27, 1819, 
favour of her children. 


died intestate. 


r 
Sarah, buried July abe M—t, bu- 





- 
Sarah Mary, buried July 9, 1819, 


died a spinster and intestate. 


Hen M—e (my old Church 
Clerk) died, as you observe, in 1818, 
leaving a widow, who, after his death, 
resided in London, in her daughter’s 
family, the whole of which was car- 
ried off, in the course of a —_ few 
days, by a typhus fever. James M—t, 
his widow, and their — were 
all brought down for burial’ in my pa- 
rish in oben Henry M—e’s widow 
eame down alive, but with the infec- 
tion upon her, which soon occasioned 
her own death and that of her attend- 
ant nurse. The mortality in this fa- 
mily is highly extraordinary, and 
equally tothe ultimate destination of 
ames M—t’s , and the re- 
celaims of de w (in the ab- 
so’just and impartial) during 

and throughout the various transmis- 
ions. The first grievance arising from 
was the uncertainty of the 

or parties to be benefited by - 

1f- 


might remain. ‘Three 
feren conflicting claims were set 


1 J 
Thomas, buried July 9, 1819, died 
a bachelor and intestate. 


ups—and under the doubts suggested, 
the executor of James M—t’s widow 
prudently laid a case before Dr. Ph. 
of the Commons, whose opinion was 
allowed to regulate the distribution. 
According to this opinion, the pro- 
perty may be thus traced: James M—t, 
dying intestate, his effects (chiefly in 
Government Navy Annuities) came in 
equal shares to his widow and their 
two children. The widow survived 
her husband long enough to make a 
will in favour of her children. The 
will was proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
and administration of the effects of 
James M—t also there granted to the 
executor. The whole estate then 
vested (in moieties) in the children : 
these died the same day, the sister be- 
ing the survivor, and of course entitled 
to the whole: on her death, the en- 
—_ ascended to her grandmother, 
Sarah P. (or rather‘Sarah M—e), and 
from her it went collaterally to her 
only brother William P.; and he also 

dying 
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dying intestate, it descended to his four 
chil ren, share and share alike. Hav- 
ing known these legatees for more than 
30 years, having one of them in my 
employment at the time as a jobbing 
carpenter, and being fully aware of 
their total inexperience and incompe- 
tency to manage the concern, I was 
Tucklessly induced to tender my ser- 
vices in supporting their pretensions, 
and have, in consequence, had to en- 
counter more inupetlonssits and vexa- 
tions than a few, arising principally 
from the law itself, and from its va- 
rious, and apparently not very equita- 
ble, claims on the property. 

It may perhaps surprise your Read- 
ers, Mr. Urban, to learn, that in order 
to legalize a claim on the pas ay of a 
property originally sworn under 450/. 
and not exceeding in fact 3661. 1s. 4d. 
and moreover subject to debts and 
charges of 105/. (and be it remember- 
ed, the very same identical property 
through all its ramifications and tran- 
sit), it has been ruled necessary to 
prove one will and take out five dif- 
ferent administrations; and that the 
following sums have been actually 
paid for probate and administration, 
and legacy duties : 

For administration of the effects of 
James M—t, and probate of his wi- 
dow’s will, 20/. 11s. 6d.; for further 
administrations, viz. of the effects of 
Wm. P. (under 200/.) Si. gs. 8d.; of 
ditto of Sarah M—e, (under 2001.) 
gl. lis. 8d.; of ditto of Sarah Mary 
M—t (under 200/.) 8/. 11s. 8d.; of 
ditto of Thos. M—t (under 100/.) 57. 
13s. ; legacy duty of 1/. per cent. on 
1601. (actual surplus) devolving on 
Sarah M—t and her children, 1/. 12s.; 
total, 62. gs. Gd. 

Whether we should consider a law- 

’s bill as the operation of law, may 
Ceenaials here, however, a charge 
of 371. 6s. 10d. has arisen for three 

rs’ attention to a subject of consi- 
derable intricacy} and the modesty of 
it may probably surprise the great bod 
of solicitors, and the more so, when i 
Prope no small ~e of the services 
of the very respecta rty making 
it — pln gratis (horrible dictu ! 

rs!) in consequence of the pe- 
Jaliseity ond hardship of the case. . 

But ee nae oss, intimated 
that the Legacy Duty Office ma - 
sibly claim a repetition of dutia’ on 
every stage of investment; and if so, 


[¥aly, 
the further account will, I apprehend, 


stand thus : 

3 per cent. on 80/. (a moiety of the 
surplus) from Thos. M—t to his sister 
Sarah Mary, 27. 8s.; 1 per cent. on 
160/. from Sarah Mary M—t to her 
grandmother, Sarah M—e, 11. 19s.. 
3 per cent. on ditto from Sarah M~e 
to her brother William P. 42 16s.; 1 

r cent. on ditto from William P. to 

is four children, 1/.12s.; total 10/. 85, 
Making altogether a deduction (in- 
cluding the Solicitor’s bill) of 110). 
out of property not exceeding in value 
2701. 

A detail of such a nature, Mr. Ur. 
ban, réquires little or no comment, 
So violent an invasion of property 
could not have been contetaiitanaed by 
the Legislature ; and the possibility of 
its occurrence under any possible con- 
struction of any statute is to be lament- 
ed. Any exaction of duties beyond 
the intention of law is a direct fraud 
practised under colour of law only. | 
am neither Radical nor Whigzgish, nor 
am I disposed to quarrel with or op- 
pugn any existing statute fairly inter- 
preted; but I would most earnesily 
request the attention of such of our 
Legislators as may throw their eyes 
over this account, to devise a remedy 
for what, as it appears to me, is a real 
grievance, and thereby prevent a recur- 
rence in future to a process oppressive, 
overwhelming, and ruinous to the sub- 
ject. 

With many thanks for the great 
pleasure I derive from your various 
works, and heartily wishing you ano- 
ther half century to continue them, I 
remain, Mr. Urban, 

Yours, &e. J.O. 


—@o— 


Mr. Urnax, Glasgow, June 30. 
by = gentleman whose Letter on 
the Etymology of the word “ Li- 
verpool,” appeared in the Number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Dec. 
1817, says, that it has been 
by writers of the highest authority, 
that the distinctive appellation of 
towns and places carry with them 
great help to general history ;”"—that 
“* when we come to consider the va- 
rious epithets affixed by our ancestors 
of ruder times, in the majority of cases 
there is at least a probability of our 
time and labour being rewarded ;”"— 
and that ** the towns of England, - 
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few exceptions, detive their appella- 
tions from a Saxon origia, and as the 
Saxons were for the most part exceed- 
ingly correct in their designations, it 
may be determined that they have af- 
fixed their name, either from some pro- 
minent feature of the spot, or from the 
peculiarity of the place itself.” 

All these remarks, except that the 
word *‘ London” is derived from a 
Saxon Ofigin, apply here. Every ge- 
peral reader is aware that the name 
“London” is of greater antiquity than 
the Saxon language in this country; 
and therefore we ought to look for the 
signification of the word, not in the 
Saxon language, but in the language 
of the people by whom this Island 
was inhabited when Cesar first landed 
in it, and whose language was the Cel- 
tic or Gaelic, peoorting to numerous 
authorities, and as is indeed evident 
from its being still spoken by the in- 
babitants of rs mountainous districts 
at the two extreme ends of the Is- 
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land,—the Scotch Hi ders aind 
the Welsh. In this language the ad- 
jective is invariably placed, not. before 
(as in the English), but ¢fter the sab- 
stantive or noun, er. gr. if the words 
“A Grey Horse,” “A White House,” 
“A Black Man,” were translated to 
the Celtic or Gaelic, the reading would 
be thus: “ Horse Gray,” “ House 
White,” “Man Black.’ -So, in the 
word “London,” the noun js placed 
before the adjective; “Lon” or 
“ Loun ” signifies “ Heath,” and 
“Don” or *“Doun” signifies ““ Brown,” 
—literally ‘‘ Heath Brown,” but gram- 
matically ‘A Brown Heath.” This 
is the etymology of the ‘word “Lon- 
don,” by a person acquainted with the 
Gaelic or Celtic language. That the 
two words of which it is com 

are Celtic, he has not the least doubt ; 
but how far they agree with “ some 
prominent feature of the spot,”’ or some 
“ peculiarity of the place jtself,” he 
cannot say. N. B. 


—¢e — 


MRS. OLIVIA WILMOT SERRES, 
Soi-disanie Princess of Cumberland. 


Te Lady having recently excited 


considerable attention, owing to 
her aspiring pretension’, we propose 
to devote a few pages to the subject of 
her claims. We feel more induced to 
notice this illustrious Lady, on account 
of her being an occasional Correspond- 
ent of ours. We have been frequently 
favoured with her productions both in 
prose and verse; but from motives of 
delicacy we abstained, at the time 


Mr. Ursay, 


of its receipt, from the publication 
of a paper, containing some extra- 
ordinary statements. is paper we 
have accidentally found aniong our 
bundles of postponed letters. On 
re-perusal, we consider it, at this 
time, a document so important (if 
true) to the cause of the soi-disante 
Princess, that in justice to her high 
claims, we do not hesitate to give it 


publicity. Lege et crede ! 
Aug. 18, 1818. 


THE inclosed extraordinary facts are seut for insertion in your Magazine. 
Any further particulars may be obtained of myself, 


"a Li heat yee 


P. 8. 





* Those who have been aceustomed to see the hand-writing of the Princess, would 


doubtless be ready to affirm that this was her si 
autographs, which we have 
ers in documentary evidence ! 


there isa simple process for imitati 


might perhaps be of great utility to 


to inform them that 
pted in this case ;, it 
We will give a spe- 

boldness of 


; but we 


¢imen of its powers, by copying the signature of “‘ good Queen Bess ;” the 
in 


whose hand-writing Olive, 


, Gane. Mac. July, 1322 


her official instruments, seems desirous of imitating. 


(bk 
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P.S. How such an occurrence is to be accounted for I know not; but it 
proves a great something beyond our mortal knowledge. 


The Apparition the late Earl of 
Warwick to a Lady, June 1818. 

On the beginning of June, Mrs. 
Wilmot Serres, a lady from infancy 
intimate with the late Earl of War- 
wick, and who has lent his Lordship 

eat pecuniary service during his mis- 

jortunes, was drinking tea at her resi- 
dence with the Rev. William Groves 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
George Clerk Pickering, esq. of Earl’s 
Soham, Suffolk, and Miss Serres, the 
daughter of Mrs. Serres, when a loud 
knock was heard at the door of the 
drawing room where they were sitting, 
about nine in the evening. Mrs. Serres, 
from politeness, passed the gentlemen, 
and opened the door; but no person 
being there, was much astonished, and 
again sat down to the tea-table ; when, 
in about ten minutes, a louder knock 
occasioned her to go to the door,— 
which, upon half opening, revealed to 
her terrified gaze the form of the late 
Earl of Warwick! 

The Rev. Mr. Groves having a view 
of Mrs. Serres’ countenance, perceived 
her standing silent in an attitude of 
profound astonishment without speak- 
ing, with her eyes totally fixed, as if 
on some object of dread. Mrs. Serres 
was about three minutes silent, when 
turning round to the party in the room, 
she burst into tears, and was so ill, 
that it was some time before she could 
be composed. She states, when she 
opened the door a second time, the 
form of the late Lord Warwick stood 
before her with a smile on his counte- 
nance, exactly as if living, and holding 
in his hand a sealed pacquet. 

A large lamp in the window of the 
stair-case gave his figure full to her 
sight. It may be imagined this awe- 
fal visitation rendered Mrs. Serres very 
unwell; who the next day consulted 
Mr. Cl , of Upper Norton Street, 
from the feverish habit and low spirits 
the fright had thrown her into. - 

The knocks at the door were heard 
distinctly by Mr. Groves, Mr. Picker- 
ing, perf Miss Serres, as well as Mrs. 
Serres. The above is a correct state- 
ment. 

Oxrvia Wivmor Sgrrgs. 


“ poy ees me ye “« Ve 
spirits mi lead !” did 
permit the Goned shade of The 


renowned Warwick to wander in the 
avenues of Westminster! ‘ Alas! 
poor ghost!” Who would have thought 
that our neighbourhood was subject 
to such “‘ awful visitations.” Whilst 
transcribing the above, as it now ap- 
proaches to the midnight hour, we 
really feel alarmed lest his Lordship, 
or rather his ghostship, should pay us 
an awful visit, for the pur of 
“shaking his, gory locks” before our 
vs serriied gaze.” We haye heard of 
numerous ghosts, from the classical 
ghost of Philippi, to the Cockney 
host of Cock Lane ; but this is the 
first time we ever heard of War- 
wick’s ghost. The world, at this pe- 
riod, is so incredulous on these sub. 
jects, that it is much to be regretted 
his ghostship did not condescend to 
leave some documentary evidence of 
his appearance. 

Now we are engaged on this subject, 
we may as well advert to the leading 
features of this Lady’s life. There ap- 

ars something so bold and aspiring 
in her pretensions, that some intelli- 
gent persons place great reliance on the 
veracity of her statements; but when 
they consider the erratic character of 
her genius and disposition, and her 
numerous pretensions, their credulity 
must be staggered, notwithstanding 
the apparent genuineness of her docu- 
mentary evidence. It would indeed be 
an amusing task to trace her through 
the various scenes of life in which she 
has been engaged—from the boards of 
Covent Gatien: as Polly in the Beg- 
eo! Opera, to her exalted palace on 

udgate Hill. We are ma to ad- 
mit that it would be adversity indeed, 
if the grand-daughter of Junius, a de- 
scendant of the blood-royal of Poland, 
and the legitimate daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland, should ignobly 
stoop to the pencil and palette of her 
deserted husband ;—but ** ’tis noble. to 
fall in great attempts.” 

Mrs. Serres, we understand, pos- 
sesses some talents as a painter and a 
poetess, and being in the habit of ex- 
ercising her ae in these qualifica- 
tions, and indulging in the reading of 
Romances to a + s excess, she 
has dreamt of nothing bat ghosts, scep- 
tres, and kingdoms ; thus elevating her 
intellects > the petty sphere of 
common life. The llowing Pro- 

spectus 
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us was recently issued from her 
Royal apartments at Ludgate Hill : 


«Princess Olive of Cumberland offers to 
the British Public two Volumes of her 
Poems, price 2/.—to be published by Sub- 

iption, for the amy wang of relieving her 
Royal Highness from her captivity, and to 
enable her to proceed in her suit in Doctors’ 
Commons for the recovery of 15,000i. left 
her by his late Majesty ‘King George the 
Third. The Princess, encouraged by the 
laudable example of the Duke of Orleans, 
during his residence in England, who turn- 
ed to advantage his several acquirements in 
his hours of adversity, is emulated to adopt 
the same measure; trusting that the nobi- 
lity, gentry, &e. of England will afford their 
protection and kind support as to this ap- 
ore to the Nation’s just and liberal feeling. 

scriptions received at the Princess's 
apartments, No. 20, Ludgate-hill. Printed 
Kt G. Hazard, No. 1, London-wall, Crip- 


The printer’s name appears very ap- 
propriate. : 

e give the following specimen of 
her Highness’s poetical talents, by ex- 
tracting a single stanza from a long 

iece of poetry in our ssion, en- 
litled S “en Mrs. Wilmot Serres, 
on the Death of a beloved Sister, aged 


21 years, and leaving her native coun- 
a) 


“ Adieu, lov’d scenes !—a long adieu !— 
These eyes no more thy charms will view. 
0, Avon lov’d, accept a tear! 
Your Sylvia’s gone! no longer here! 
For cold beneath the silent shade 
- the lost lamented —_ 

ose bendi tell my care, 
Whose pc a forth y Aan dl 
Breath’d in vain! as wilds reply 
To my heart’s afflicting sigh !’ 

During the year 1813, we were in 
the habit of receiving numerous com- 
munications from Mrs. Serres, respect- 
ing her uncle Dr. Wilmot being the 
author of Junius. About that period 
she published a volume on this sub- 
ject, which met with considerable op- 
Moet We refer our readers to vol. 

XXXIII. passm. In 1814, she 
wrote a letter from Cowley-street, 
Westminster, to the University of 
Oxford, respecting the author o Ju- 
nius, which, as it may gratify our 
readers, we extract verbatim : 


“To the Reverend the Ci and the Gen- 
tlemen of the University of Oxford, &c. 
“ GentLemen,—With sentiments of the 
most respectful recollection 1 have the ho- 
hour to address you, on a subject, I feel sa- 
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tisfied, will be to your feelings. 
Time, the Beds gee friend _ 
advocate of truth, that elevates from the 
most oblivious obscurity its sacred standard, 
presents, for the acceptance of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, the lotic honours of its 
departed Junius! Yes, Gentlemen, with 
yourselves did the late Rev. James Wit- 
mot, D.D. cultivate improvement in his 
youth, that, in maturer age, produced the 
precious legacy he has bequeathed posterity— 
an exemplary patriotism! that, to the latest 
ages, will instruct and animate Englishmen. 

** In my possession, Gentlemen, are MSS. 
that unquestionabl ve the late Rev. 
James Witmort, D.D. Fellow of Trinity 
Gollege, Oxford, was the true Author of 
The Letters of Junius, and tHat THE Great 
AND NEVER TO BE FORGOTTEN Eart or 
CuaTHaM was His Frienp and Patron.-— 
I am, Gentlemen, with respect, your obe- 
dient servant, 

«€ Orrvia Witmor Serres. 
**19, Cowley-street, Westminster, 
Aug. 4, 1814, 

“P.S. J shall be very happy to show to 
any Gentleman of the University of Oxford, 
visiting town, the documents in my posses- 
sion; called upon, from a grateful recollec- 
tion of my late Uncle’s affection for myself, 
to render the justice that is due to his cha- 
racter as a Divine—Patriot—and an Eng- 
lishman !” 

In 1817, Mrs. Serres published a 
Letter addressed to the British Nation, 
entitled, “‘ Junius—Sir Philip Francis 
denied!” This was reviewed in vol. 
LXXXVII. ii. p- 613. In order to 
prove that Dr. Wilmot was the identi- 
cal Junius, she brings forward the fol- 
lowing arguments as incontrovertible: 


*¢ Dr. Wilmot was never married,—thus 
no conjugal attentions interru the 
gress of learning; his prac soe e 
pouBLy secure. He had not a wife, in a 
moment of natural tenderness, to possess 
herself of the fixed resolves of his mind, In 
the answer of Junius to Junia, his single 
state was illustrated,—this emphatic senti- 
ment evinces itself, when with gallantry 
rallying Junia, he wrote, Ir I am FATED To 
BECOME A HUSBAND! Such expression 
clearly demonstrated the writer had never 
been married, or he would naturally have 
exclaimed, Jf J am to have a plurality of 
wives, &c.” 


Now mark the opposing statements 
of this Lady in the year 1821, which 
we extract from her official organ, the 
British Luminary : 

«Dr. Wihnot in early life was a Fellow 
of Trinity College: he was a high spirited, 
independent character, of great talent, and 
the friend and favourite of many of the 


young 
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nobility then at Oxford. Stanislais, 
bn King of Poland, was at that, time 
studying at Oxford; and Dr. Wilmot be- 
came intimate with him. Stanislaus had a 
sister living with him (Princess Poniatou- 
ski), a very beautiful young creature, and 
from the intimacy whith subsisted between 
the Prince and the Doctor, he was fre- 
quently in company with the young Prin- 
cess; a mutual attachment took place be- 
tween them; but the Princess was not rich, 
and they were at length privately married. 
Only a few confidential friends were ae- 
quainted with the transaction; for had it 
been generally known, the Doctor would 
have lost his fellowship and his other high 
pretensions. - 

*« In due time the Princess presented Dr. 
Wilmot with a daughter. Some family and 
political matters separated the parties for a 
while. He doated upon his lovely child, 
who was placed under the care of Mrs. 
Payne, the sister of the Doctor, and the 
wife of . Payne. 

** All the time the Doctor could spare 
from his studies and different occupations, 
DO gen to his beloved and interesting 
child, who grew \s the beautiful image of 
her Royal mother, with a mind as pn aad 
as her person, and at the age of eighteen 
the Duke of Cumberland and the 1 of 
Warwick became her admirers: at length 
the Earl gave way to the Duke; and on the 
4th of March, 1767, they were married by 
Dr. Wilmot, at the house of his friend 
Lord Archer, in the presence of Lord Brook 
(afterwards Lord Warwick), and Mr. Addez, 
which was only known to a few persons 
about the Court.” 

“The ap tly happy Duke and his 
lovely bride lived in hopes that they should 
soon be allowed to make their marriage pub- 
lic; but in the year 1771, a transaction 
took place which — a cruel death- 
blow to the young Duchess, for she never 
tecovered thie effect..................! 1!” 

“ Young, amiable, and beautiful, and ten- 

attached to the Duke, she took leave 
him, and went to Warwick, in a state of 
tisery not to be described. On Tuesday 
April 3, 1772, she gave birth to the Prin- 
cess Olive, at the house of Mrs. Wilmot, 
the mother of Dr. Wilmot, in Jury-street, 
tn the town of Warwick. The Earl of War- 
wiek and Dr. Wilmot were both present, 
which fact is confirmed by their separate 
affidavits.” 

** The unfortunate Duchess was convey- 
ed to France, in a state scarcely to be de- 
scribed, where she afterwards died in a 
Convent of a broken heart.” 


How ingeniously does this romantic 
detail > 4 together! But how incon- 
sistent with her former statements re- 
specting Dr. Wilmot! She here af- 


firms that Dr. Wilmot married the 


(July; 
Princess Poniatouski of Poland, and 
had a danghtet, who (by the by 
never heard. of before. This da 
married the Duke of Cumberland, and 
gave birth to Olive, thie pirtent Prin- 
cess. Now the Earl of Warwick, in 
June 1815, declared, as Mrs. Serres 
positively swears, the secret of her illus- 
trious birth, From this declaration 
she learrit that Dr. Wilmot was not 
her uncle, but her gratidfather, and 
that the Duke of Cumberland was her 
own father. Notwithstanding her 
knowledge of this grand secret, we 
find her publicly stating, im 1817, that 
Dr. Wilmot was her uncle, and that 
he was never matried! Thus admit- 
ting that she knew her Royal birth, 
she must have been deceiving the pub- 
lick, in 1817, respeeting the umed 
author of han Bur Nae eae 
of her writings, it appears that she 
never dreamt of Principalities and 
Dukedoms, until the “ visions” of a ro- 
mantic fancy, and the “‘ awful visita- 
tions” of “midnight ghosts,” brought 
*« thrones and dominions” before her 
aspiring mind. 

n 1818 we received the letter re- 
specting the Ghost of Warwick, and 
it was probably about this time she be- 

an to dream on the subject. The 
Seat of George III. took place in 
January 1820; and Mrs. Serres’ claims 
were made public during the ensuing 
Session of Parliament. 

The first pretensions of this Lady 
were set forth im a petition to the 
House of Commons, on the 14th of 
July_1820. This Petition stated, that 
the Petitioner, Olive Wilmot Serres, 
was the legitimate daughter of the late 
Duke of Cumberland, whose marriage 
with her mother had been solemnized 
in the year 1767, and that she became 
the offspring of that marfiage im the 
year 1772. The marriage was kept 
secret; and the Duke afterwatds mar- 
ried again; this secorid marriage did 
not, however, vitiate the first ; and the 
Petitioner, im comsequetice of her 
Royal birth, conceived herself to be 
entitled to certain property belonging 
to her deceased father. She further 
stated, that she had in her possessio 
a document with the late King’s s 
manual, acknowledging her to be 
brother’s child; and she prayed the 
House to institute an inquiry into her 
claims. This Petition was ordered to 
lie on the table; but the subsequent 
Session of Parliament passed aoe 
without 
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without the investigation having been 
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It is natural to sup that this 
circumstance excited public attention ; 
and the Leeds Mercury at length pub- 
lished the following statement, which 
we give on the authority of that Paper: 

In the Sear 1772 (mark the time) there 
was born, in the borough of Warwick, a 

lady, the daughter of Mr. Robert 
Wiles, a house-painter, by Anna Maria, 
his wife. This infant was baptized at the 
parish church of St. Nicholas, in that bo- 
rough, on the 15th of April 1772, by the 
name of Olive. When of a rg age she 
wes put to school, and displayed the first 
fruits of a very vivid imagination ; and such 
was her power of invention, that if she had 
honestly employed her faculties in the pro- 
duction of a new series of Arabian Tales, 
she might at this moment have been in the 

j of respect and competency. Sub- 
sequent to quitting school, she went to re- 
side with her uncle, the Rev. Dr. Wilmot, 
who enjoyed the living of Barton-on-the- 
Heath. hile in this situation, she ap- 

as & witness upon a very extraordinary 
trial for a burglary in her unele’s house, 
inst two men, who were tried, convicted, 
and executed for that offence. Her story 
was most marvellous, and her own conduct, 
as she represented it, most heroic. After 
the death of the Doctor a Book was pub- 
lished, of which our heroine was the author, 
the object of which was to prove that het 
uncle was the real Junius. In the mean 
time she married to a person of the name 
of Serres, we believe a foreigner by birth, 
and a dancing-master or portrait-painter by 
yg rest of her history is ob- 
ion: possibly she became a Princess. 

“The Lady of whom we s was famed 
for dealing in documental evidence; but, un- 
fortunately for herself, the writers of all her 
documents always happen to die before their 
letters and certificates are produced. The 
Warwick family have long been the objects 
of her solicitude ; and so much regard had she 
for their honour and reputation, that she 
made an offer to one of that family to with- 
hold from the Public the levters, real or 
pretended, of another member of them, then 
deceased, for a valuable consideration. To 
gratify the fair Lady’s taste for documents, 
we beg leave to present to the Public a cer- 
tifieate of some importance in this affair, 
which we have been at the pains to obtain 
from the register of the parish church of 
St. Nicholas, in the borough of Warwick, 
relating to the baptism of Olive Wilmot, 
It is as follows : a . 

* April 15, 1772 ized) Olive, - 
ter on Robert and ee Wiknoe® 

* We have not another word to add upon 
the subject, except to inquire whether the 
Olive. Wilmot, christened at Warwick 4s 
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the daughter of Robert Wilmot, in 1772, 
is the same Olive Wilmot who was chris- 
tened in London, in 1821, as the daughter 
of the Duke of Cumberland? If not, there 
is here a most extraordinary coincidence of 
names, dates, and circumstances.” 


Mr. Ex-Sheriff Parkins took a great 
interest in the affairs of this lady ; and 
for some time confidently believed the 
justice of her claims. At last he laid 
before the Public the following facts, 
dated Oct. 1821: 


** I visited Mr. Thomas Wilmot at Co- 
ventry, who in the most candid and honour- 
able manner informed me that he always 
understood, and firmly believed Mrs. Olivia 
Serres to be his sister, and that his uncle, 
the Rev. James Wilmot, made his will in 
1802, and died in 1807, leaving a small 
property of about 3000/, the interest of 
which was to be paid to his and Mrs. Serres’s 
father, Robert Wilmot, during his life, and 
at his death to be equally divided between 
his nephew, the said ‘Thomas Wilmot, and 
his niece, Mrs. Olivia Serres, both described 
as such in his will; and that on the division 
of the above sum, she had ed 
with him, po pay and disgracelully ¢ con- 
ducted herself, that he had dropped all cor- 
respondence with her; and she was 
not to be trusted or believed in any thing 
she said or did, and that he would have 
given her 100/. per annum to live on a com- 
mon or heath, where she could not injure 
or annoy any of her neighbours, and that 
she was such a firebrand that he would not, 
for all the world, allow her to come within 
the door of his house, on aecount of his 
family; and that he should be glad if she 
could prove her relationship to any one else, 
as he wished to cut all connexion with her.” 

In the document, of which —_ 
bate of the Prerogative Court of 
terbury has been demanded, Olive 
swears that some time in the month 
of May, 1815, the late Duke of Kent 
and the Earl of Warwick were at her 
house; that the Earl, in the presence 
of his Royal Highness, communicated 
to her the ‘‘ secret of her illustrious 
birth ;” that the Earl said, he pos- 
sessed this document among others, 
which would confirm the fact; and 
that he had solemnly pledged himself 
to keep them carefully until a fitting 
opportunity; that some time after- 
wards, accordingly, the Earl, on his 
return from Warwick-castle, where 
these papers were deposited, delivered 
to the ment a portion of them, the 
Duke of Kent being again present ; 
and the deponent taking an oath not 
to make this testament public pr 

alter 
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after the death of his late Majesty. 
The affidavits which have been given 
in, im support partly of the premises, 
but chiefly in proof of hand-writing, 
are positive and peculiar. The sig- 
nature ‘* J. Dunning,” is spoken to 
by a Mr. Griffin, who was long the 
confidential clerk of that eminent law- 
yer; the other signatures and the sign 
manual are supported by the affidavits 
of two or three gentlemen; and, among 
others, by Mr. Vancouver, the brother 
of the celebrated navigator, and Mr. 
Dickinson, of Devonshire-place. The 
hand-writing of his Majesty is verified 
by Sir Watkin Lewes, since deceased, 
by an affidavit, dated the 5th of June, 
and ‘* Sworn at the New Inn in the 
Old Bailey, London, the 28th day of 
June, 1821, before Josuua Puart, 
by Commission.” 

The following is an exact copy of 
the Testamentary Paper in the hand- 
writing of his late Majesty, bequeath- 
ing to Olive, Princess of Cumberland, 
the sum of Fifteen Thousand Pounds, 
which she is now seeking to recover 
by course of law : 


«* George R. *« St. James’s. 

** In case of our Royal demise, we give 
and bequeath to Olive our brother of Cum- 
berland’s daughter, the sum of Fifteen 
Thousand Pounds, commanding our heir 
and successor to pe the sum privately to 
our said niece, for her use, as a recompence 
for the misfortunes she may have known 
through her father.—June 2, 1774. 

«« CHATHAM, 
« WARWICK.” 

*¢ Witness—J. Dunning.” 

This singular document is on a small 
piece of paper, the condition of which 
is truly set forth in the affidavit of the 
lady herself, who swears that it is in 
precisely the same condition as when 
it first came into her hand, save that 
its edges have been worn away, and 
that it has been found necessary to 
paste it on another paper, in conse- 

uence of the deponent having car- 
ried it constantly about her since she 
was first intrusted with it. The rejec- 
tion of her application by the Prero- 
gative Court was noticed in our Maga- 
zine for June last, Pt. I. p. 558. 

On the subject of this documentary 
memorandum, it is extremely unfor- 
tunate for her Highness that every one 
connected with this paper is dead ! 

We understand that this heroic 
Princess is still pursuing her claims. 
Pretensions to royal parentage, how- 
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ever fallacious, have been sometimes 
attended with disastrous consequences, 
Although there can be no hen- 
sions of this nature, still the oldies 
of her claims has produced an impres. 
sion on the minds of many worthy 
individuals who may in consequence 
become the dupes of their own cre- 
dulity. Our Readers will weigh the 
Evidence on all sides, and determine 
for themselves. Though Impostute 
may be suspected, it has not heen 
proved, and - — we fair Cor- 
respondent a ha eliverance from 
all her difficulties > 

In order to shew (without reference 
however to the present claims) that 
Royal Pretenders are not unusual phe. 
nomena in the political world, we 
shall close this unexpectedly lengthen. 
ed article with a few general remarks on 


Royat Impostors. 


From the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time Impostors of every descrip. 
tion have arisen. To trace them 
through the various scenes of life 
would be an endless task. Some have 


boldly aspired to thrones and domi- 
nions; and others have been contented 
with the humblest tricks of imposition 
or legerdemain. We might enumerate 


the regal Impostors, the usurper, the 
courtier, the gambler, the quack, the 
swindler, &c.; and under each classi- 
fication detail the various species of 
imposture practised on society; but 
we shall now simply confine ourselves 
to Royal Impostors. For this purpose 
we need only advert to few instances 
to prove the credulity of mankind, 
when impudence and hypocrisy have 
blinded the understanding. 

From Smerdis the Magian, to the 
present period many daring imposi- 
tions have been practised on_ society. 
Some of them, either from the cun- 
ning and duplicity of the Impos- 
tor, or the ignorance and credulity 
of men, have been peculiarly success- 
ful in transmitting the fruits of their 
fraud and imposture: such was the 
notorious Mahomet. Others, of subor- 
dinate importance, have emerged from 
obscurity ; and, after disturbing the 
repose of society by a few plausible 

retensions, like meteoric exhalations, 

rave suddenly disappeared; or have 
otherwise been consigned to the igno- 
miny they deserved. Of this latter 
class were, Demetrius of Russia, Pu- 
gatskef 
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ef the Cossack, Simnell and Per- 
Bie arbeck of England, the pre- 
tended Lovis XVI. &c. &c. 

We shall commence with Smerdis, 
as being the most daring Impostor of 
early times. Cambyses, the King of 
Persia, murdered his brother Smerdis 
from jealousy and suspicion. At his 

ure from Susa on his Egyptian 
expedition, he left the administration 
of aflairs, during his absence, in the 
hands of Patisithes, one of the chief 
of the Magi. This man had a brother 
camedly ike Smerdis the brother of 
Cambyses. As soon as Patisithes was 
pee | of the death of that Prince, 
which had been concealed from the 
pablic, he placed his own brother on 
the throne, declaring him to be the 
tme Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. Cam- 
byses immediately gave orders for his 
amy to march from Egypt, and cut 
off the Usurper; but receiving a wound 
in the thigh from his own sword, at Ec- 
batana, he died soon after. Before his 
death he represented the true state of 
the case to the assembled chiefs of the 
Persians, earnestly exhorting them not 
to submit to the Impo:tor who had 
usurped the empire. The Persians, 


supposing he stated all this through 


hatred to his brother, disregarded his 
request, and quietly submitted to him 
whom they found on the throne, sup- 
posing him to be Smerdis the true son 
of Cyrus. He reigned for some months 
in undisputed sovereignty, until he 
was discovered to be Smerdis the Ma- 
pay the loss of his ears, of which 
been ignominiously deprived. 

The success of that notorious Im- 
postor Mahomet is too manifest at 
this day to enter into the least de- 
til, He has transmitted the fruits of 
his daring hypocrisy and fraud to pos- 
terity, and they are likely to remain as 
1 mementoes of the most im- 

ple ture that ever ruled the 

inies of mortals. 

fn 1605 an Impostor in Poland pre- 
tended that he was Demetrius, the son 
of John’ Basilowitz, Grand Duke of 
Muscovy. He was the cause of a 
sanguinary war betwixt Poland and 
Muscovy. He stated that he was to 
have been murdered by the order of 
Boris Guidenow, who hoped to ob- 
tain the succession to the Empire after 
the death of Theodore the eldest son 
of the said John Basilowitz ; but that 
another had been killed in his stead. 
This person having received great en- 
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couragement from George Mniszeck, 
the Vayved of Sendomir, promised to 
marry his daughter. On this assurance, 
Vayvod, with the assistance of some 
other Polish Lords, raised an army 
that marched with Demetrius into 
Muscovy. The Grand Duke Boris 
Gudenow dying soon after, Demetrius 
was warmly received by the Russians, 
and, having subdued those who opposed 
him, he was proclaimed Grand Duke 
in the city of Moscow. His conduct 
soon rendering him odious to the 
Russians, he was suspected to be an 
impostor, and they. secretly raised an 
army of 20,000 men. At the celebra- 
tion of his nuptials, they suddenly at- 
tacked the castle, and cut to pieces 
Demetrius, and a great number of 
Poles who had escorted the bride. 
After the death of Demetrius, Basilius 
Zuski was proclaimed Grand Duke in 
the public market, where he caused 
the Usurper’s body to be exposed to 
public od Notwithstanding this 
(such is the credulity of mankind), a 
rumour prevailed that Demetrius had 
escaped the slaughter; and shortly 
after another individual appeared, who 
pretended to be the same. The Poles 
acknowledged him for Demetrius,’ and 
having formed a great army, marched 
against the Russians. They several 
times defeated Zuski, and set at liberty 
the captive bride of Demetrius, who 
acknowledged him for her husband. 
After much blood had been shed in 
various battles, this daring and success- 
ful Impostor was slain by the Tartars 
who composed his guard. 

During the reign of Catherine II. 
of Russia, Pugatskef, a Cossack, was 
induced, in consequence of his per- 
sonal resemblance, to assume the name 
of Peter 11]. who had been privately 
murdered by his Queen. He raised a 
revolt, which for some period threat- 
ened serious consequences, and even 
made Catherine herself to tremble. 
However, at the end of the year 1774 
he was captured, and put to death. 

Our own country has not been ex- 
empt from Impostors of the same de- 
scription, though of less consequence. 
In the reign of Henry VII. Lambert 
Symnel, son of a baker, assumed the 
name and person of Edward Earl of 
Warwick, and caused himself to be 

roclaimed King in Ireland. This 
mposture was first contrived by a 
priest, and encouraged by Margaret 
the widow of Charles Duke of Bur- 

gundy, 
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gundy, sister ta Edward IV. Symnel 
transported an army out of Ireland inty 
England. Being signally routed bo 
Henry, he was taken prisoner, and 
made a turnspit in the king’s kitchen. 

In the year 1491, Margaret, Duchess 
Dowager of y, set up another 
Impostor, whose name was Perkin War- 
beck, who pretended to be Richard, 
a younger son of King Edward IV. 
He talent much superior to 
his predecessor Symnel, and managed 
the business so well, that he caused a 


considerable sensation in England. 
However, the Scoteh, who mpperied 
him, having been defeated, Warbeck 
fled into Cornwall, and there caused 
himself to be proclaimed King; but 
receiving little support, he was com- 
pelled to surrender himself, when he 
was committed a prisoner to the 
Tower. Having twice made attempts 
to escape, he was at length hanged, 
according to his demerits. 
‘After the fatal expedition of Sebas- 
tian, the youthful King of Portugal, 
to Morocco, in 1578, a bold adventurer 
ired to the throne, He took the 
vantage of assuming Sebastien’s 
mame, im consequence of a similarity 
of apg oy hn e his ei *F ee 
reign, ut one eye. He gai 
numerous partizans, which enabled 
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him, for some time, to carry on per. 
petual contests with Henry the uncle 
of Sebastian. Att last he received the 
reward of his deserts. 

In descending to our own times, we 
have a recent es of ridiculous 
imposture, in the person of Mathurin 
Bruneau, the yoamnaded Dauphin of 
France. His pretensions were prom 
more by folly and puerile vanity, than 
eunning design, or studied hypocrisy. 
Although the strongest symptoms of 
insanity frequently betrayed his ac- 
tions, had the power of imposing 
on the credulity of numbers. Had he 
possessed intellect or energy, a serious 
commotion, excited by designing vil- 
lains or credulous fools, might possibly 
have ensued. Fortunately his con- 
duct in the court of justice evinced 
undoubted signs of idiotcy. On being 
sentenced to a fine and imprisonment, 
he 4 THY replied, “1 am not les 
what iam.” The process against this 
Impostor induced a person named 
Sieur Dufresne to assume the title ot 
Charles of Navarre. He insisted on 
an audience with the King, and in 
this attempt was apprehended. He 
was discovered to be mad, and accord- 
ingly sent to Charenton, the Bedlam 
of Paris TIAN, 


—-— 


Mr. Urnaag, July 20. 
AVING accidentally met wit 
an imperfect copy of a pedigree 
of the Scargills, a very ancient family 
in Yorkshire, and who, judging from 
their marriages with some of the first 
nobility in reigns of Richard III. 
and Henry V. must have been of con- 
in those times; but not being 
able to meet with any account of 
them, except a slight mention of 
Warren Scargill, in Madox’s ‘ Baronia 
Anglica,’ perhaps some Fe intelli- 
gent Correspondents could be able to 
inform me. where I can meet with 
some further account of them. 

Sir Warren Scargill, knt. married 
Joan, daughter of Sir Robert Wells, 
kat. They have also married into the 
following noble families: William 
Mauliverer, knt.; Gerard Salvine, esq. ; 
Sir William Gascoigne, of Gawthorp, 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of 
Henry V., Sir William Scargill, kant. 
having married Margaret, hi 


is only 
daughter, who married Thomas Weut- 


worth, of Wentworth Wood House, 
Grandfather of the famous Thomas 
Earl of Strafford*; Joho Gargrave, 
kat.; William Lacey, of Leverthorpe, 
esq.; Gilbert Legh, esq. ; Cliap- 
man, esq.; —— Frobisher, esq. ; Si 
Thomas Coniers, knt., William Scar- 
gill, knt. having married Joan his 

aughter in 1451; —— Mountford, esq. 
&e. &c. 

There is a monument in St. Peter's 
church, Leeds, with the following in- 
scription : 

‘* Reverendi viri Gulielmi Scargill, Ec- 
clesize Anglicane Presbyteri, Verbique olim 
hic Ministri, qui obiit, Nov. 1686, Neenon 
fillij ipsius Guliclmi Scargill,” 

A Constant REApER. 





* AsI do not meet with any eapens £ 
the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Si 
William Gascoigne, to the Scargills, in any 
Peerage or History, I should be very glad 
to meet with any account confirming 
marriage with Sir William Seargill. 

REVIEW 
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1.. Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from St. 
Helena. The Opinions and Reflections of 
Napoleon on the most important Events of 
his Life and Government. By Barry E. 
O'Meara, Esq. his late Surgeon. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 532 and 542. Simpkin and Mar- 
8 


SUCH is the title affixed to these 
extraordinary volumes; and if we were 
disposed to quarrel with title-pages, 
we should consider this as prim facie 
evidence of a work of imagination, 
rather than of a narrative of the “‘ opi- 
nions and reflections of Napoleon, on 
the most important events of his life 
amd government, in his own words.” 
Such as it is, however, it will furnish 

of our active contemporaries 
with a motto for a speculative Essay 
on the genius and character of the 
Exile. We anticipate the eager vora- 
city with which every anecdote will 
be seized that may serve the partia- 


lities of friends, and the poyedioss of 


enemies—how ingeniously each cir- 
cumstance will be arrayed to establish 
some favourite theory—to fulfil some 
early prediction—and to confirm some 
preconceived opinions. Viewed through 
the medium of extravagant admiration, 
or inveterate antipathy, we shall see 
the same facts furnishing the proofs of 
his debasement and the evidence of his 
superiority. His spirit was, indeed, 
“antithetically mixed.” He was, as 
Cicero observes of Catiline, ‘* the 
most extraordinary contradiction on 
earth—a compound of all opposite pro- 
pensities.”” Never did the easy transi- 
tion from the sublime to the ridiculous 
receive a better illustration than in the 
occurrences of his life. It is still, 
however, our settled opinion, that the 
character of Napoleon is the property 
of the Historian. We are placed too 
near the scene of his career, for the 
severe impartiality required for its true 
developement—and to the judgment 
of posterity we commit his claims. It 
isa tribunal to which, in his Exile, 
he made frequent appeals, demanding 
of future Historians the avengement of 
wrongs inflicted by his contemporaries. 

e evidence upon which we are re- 
quired to yield our crédence to the 
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authenticity of this ‘‘ Voice from St. 
Helena,” is fourfold ;—1st. The un- 
doubted opportunities afforded the Com- 
ie oe The conversations having 

Conn taken on the spot.—3rd. Their 
having been transmitted atthe moment; 
and 4thly, the original document itself, 
authenticated by the person to whom 
it had been consigned, and now sub- 
mitted to general inspection. There 
is moreover, an air of sincerity pervad- 
ing these communications, amounting 
to strong internal evidence of their 
truth—nor can we imagine a case 
where falsehood would admit of more 
easy detection, than in the volumes 
before us. Mr. O’Meara, by a plenti- 
ful supply of names and dates, has in- 
deed furnished his opponents with the 
best means of rectifying his mistakes, 
and of exposing his misrepresentations. 
There is so much to gratify both ene- 
mies and friends, that the one will be 
content to take the character of Buona- 
parte on his own representation ; and 
the other will collect ample materials 
for eulogy and praise. There are anec- 
dotes in these volumes that decency 
would have suppressed, and there is 
far too much of that acrimony and that 
spirit of partizanship, which can disco- 
ver nothing in the responsible and 
arduous situation of the Governor of 
St. Helena, but the unmingled perse- 
cutions of a defenceless Captive. We 
trace in Napoleon a queralous impa- 
tience of restraint, occasionally exhi- 
biting itself in bitter sarcasm and scur- 
rilous abuse. The insults offered to 
Sir Hudson Lowe by Napoleon, were 
brutal and intolerable. It is not, 
however, with the bickerings of St. 
Helena that we purpose to detain our 
Readers. Mr. O'Meara, by virtue of 
his appointment as Surgeon to Napo- 
leon, or by his good fortune in secur- 
ing the confidence of his patient, ap- 
pears not only to have had the privi- 
~e of entr2 on all occasions, but the 
more valuable privilege of propounding 
such questions, and of soliciting such 
explanations ‘as have enabled him’ to 
fill two large octavo volumes of amuse- 
ment. and information. There “is 
scarcély a public man now livitig he 
will 
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will not here find’a — ora a 
x-emperor of the 


of himself by the 
French. 

Our first extracts from these volumes 
shall be made in reference to charges 
which once obtained general credit 
throughout the country, and to which 
the writings of Sir R. Wilson gave au- 
thority and publicity, Foremost on the 
dark catalogue of crimes stood the 
massacre of the Turks at El!-Arish, 
the poisoning of the sick at Jaffa, and 
the murder of the Duc D’Enghien. 
These offences were prominent in every 
prose diatribe, and leavened the whole 
mass of poetical declamation. The 
feelings which the recital provoked, 
were honourable to humanity; and 
the most virtuous energies of our na- 
ture were arrayed against the Tk ea 
tor of crimes so revolting. is hour 
of excitement has long since passed 
away, and it is fitting that the accused 
should be heard in his defence These 
subjects appear to have been freqiently 
infeidaced: and oa the first of these 
charges—the massacre of the Turks, 
Buonaparte thus expresses himself: 


*« I ordered about a thousand or twelve 
hundred to be shot, which was done. The 
reason was, that amongst the garrison of 
Jaffa, a number of Turkish troops were dis- 
covered, whom I had taken a short time 
before at El-Arish, and sent to Bagdat 
upon their parole not to serve again, or to 
be found in arms against me for a year. 
had caused them to be escorted twelve 
Jeagues on their way to Bagdat, by a division 
of myarmy. But those —_— instead of 
proceedin to Bagdat, threw themselves 
into Jaffer defended it to the last, and cost 
me a number of brave men to take it, whose 
lives would have been spared, if the others 
had not reinforced the garrison of Jaffa. 
Moreover,. before I attacked the town, I 
sent them a flag of truce. Immediately af- 
terwards we saw the head of the bearer eie- 
vated on a pole over the wall. Now if I 
had s them again, and sent them ava’ 
pod Fwd sok, they would directly ted 

to St. Jean d’Acre, where they would 
Ew layed over again the same scene that 
they Fad done at Jaffa. In justice to the 
lives of my soldiers, as every General ought 
to consider himself as their rT, and them 
as his children, I could not allow this. To 
leave as a @ portion of my arpy, 
and reduced in number, in 


army. T therefore, availing 
rights of war, which authorize the putting 
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to death prisoners taken under such cireum- 
stances; independent of the right given to 
me by having taken the city by assault, 
and that of retaliation on the Turks, ordered 
that the prisoners taken at El-Arish, who, 
in defiance of their capitulation, had been 
found bearing arms against me, should be 
selected out and shot. The rest, amount- 
ing to a considerable number, were spared. 
I would,’ continued he, ‘do the same thing 
again to-morrow, and so would Wellington, 
or any General commanding an army under 
similar circumstances’.” 


Then follows his explanation of the 
report of his having administered poison 
to his wounded troops on the evacua- 
tion of Jaffa. 

‘* ¢ Previous to leaving Jaffa,” continued 
Napoleon, ‘ and after the greatest number 
of the sick and wounded had been embarked, 
it was reported to me that there were some 
men in the hospital so d ly ill, as 
not to be able to be moved. ordered im- 
mediately the chiefs of the medical staff to 
consult together upon what was best to be 
done, and to give me their opinion on the 
subject. Accordingly they met, and found 
that there were seven or eight men so dan- 
gerously ill, that they conceived it impos- 
sible for them to recover; and also that 
they could not exist twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours longer; that wioreover, being 
afflicted with the plague, they would spread 
that complaint amongst all those who ap- 
proached them. Some of them, who were 
sensible, perceiving that they were about to 
be abandoned, demanded with earnest en- 
treaties to be put to death. Larrey was of 
opinion that recovery was impossible, and 
that those poor fellows could not exist man 
hours ; but as they might live long rem 
to be alive when the Turks entered, and 
experience the dreadful torments which they 
were accustomed to inflict u their pri- 
soners, he thought it be an act of 
charity to comply with their desires, and 
accelerate their end by a few hours. Des- 
genettes did not approve of this, and replied, 
that his profession was to cure the sick, 
and not to dispatch them. Larrey came to 
me immediately afterwards, informed me of 
the circumstances, and of what Desgenettes 
had said; adding, that perhaps D 
was right. ‘ But,” continued y, ‘ those 
men cannot live for more than a few hours, 
twenty-four, or thirty-six at most; and if 
you will leave a rear- d of ca » to 
stay and protect them * ae sdnbsdbecies 
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business. Wilson himself, I dare say, 
knows now that he was mistaken. Sydney 
Smith never asserted it. I have no doubt 
that this story of the poisoning originated 
in something said by Desgenettes, who was 
a bavard, which was afterwards misconceived 
or incorrectly repeated’.”” 

On the ‘subject of the death of the 
Duc D'Enghien, this is his vindica- 
tion : 

«An English lord, a relation of the 
Duke of Bedford, who dined with me at 
Elba, told me that it was generally believed 
in England that the Duke d’Enghien had 
not been tried, but assassinated in prison in 
the night ; and was surprised when I told 
him that he had had a regular trial, and 
that the sentence had been published before 
execution.” d 

«« I now asked if it were true that Talley- 
rand had-retained a letter written by the 
Duc d’Enghien to him until two days after 
the duke’s execution? Napoleon’s reply 
was, ‘It is true; the duke had written a 
letter, offering his services, and asking a 
command in the army from me, which that 
scelerato*, Talleyrand, did not make known 
until two days after his execution.’ I ob- 
served that Talleyrand, by his culpable con- 
cealment of the letter, was virtually guilty 
of the death of the duke. <‘ Talleyrand,’ 
repliéd Napoleon, ‘ is a briceone, capable 
of any crime. I,’ continued he, ‘ caused 
the Due d’Enghien to be arrested in couse- 
quence of the bons having landed assas- 
sins in France to murder me. I was resolved 
to let them see that the blood of one of 
their princes should pay for their attempts, 
and he was accordingly tried for having 
borne arms against the Republic, found guilty, 
and shot, according to the existing laws 


so 


against such a crime’. 

In a subsequent conversation, the 
Duke is again accused of being an ac- 
cessary to the plot for Napoleon’s as- 
sassination, and this charge is once 
more distinctly repeated. 

«The Duke d’Enghien, who was en- 
gaged upon the frontiers of my territories 
in a plot to assassinate me, I caused to be 
seized and given up to justice, which con- 
demned him. He had a fair trial. Let 
your ministers and the Bourbons do their 
utmost to calumniate me; the truth will be 
discovered. Le mensonge passe, la vérité 
reste.” 

On these extracts we offer no com- 
ment: the effect of them, in removing 
or in confirming our impressions, wil 
depend of course on the credit we at- 
tach to statements where contradiction 
was impossible. 





* Miscreant. 
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To those who doubted the reality of 
Buonaparte’s project for the invasion 
of this Country, we offer the following 
extract. 

*«I then asked Napoleon if he had really 
intended to invade England, and if so, what 
were his plans ? He replied, * I would have 
headed it myself. ~I had given orders for 
two fleets to proceed to the West Indies. 
Instead of remaining there, they were merely 
to shew themselves amongst the islands, and 
return directly to Europe, raise the block- 
ade of Ferrol, take the ships out, proceed 
to Brest, where there were about forty sail 
of the line, unite and sail to the Channel, 
where they would not have met with any 
thing strong enough to engage them, and 
clear it of allsEnglish men-of-war. By 
false intelligence, adroitly managed, I cal- 
culated that you would have sent squadrons 
to the East and West Indies and Mediter- 
ranean in search of my flects. “Before they 
could return, I would have had the com- 
mand of the Chamnel for two months, as I 
should have had about seventy sail of the 
line, besides frigates. I would have hast- 
ened over my flotilla with two hundred thou- 
sand men, landed as near Chatham as - 
sible, and proceeded direct to London, where 
I calculated to arrive in four days from the 
time of my landing. I would have pro- 
claimed a Republic, (I was First Consul then) 
the abolition of the Nobility and House of 
Peers, the distribution of the property of 
such of the latter as opposed me amongst 
my partizans, liberty, equality, and the so- 
vereignty of the people. I would have al- 
lowed the House of Commons to remain ; 
but would have introduced a great reform. 
I would have pvblished a prec tion, de- 
claring that we came as friends to the Eng- 
lish, and to free the nation from a corrupt 
and flagitious Aristocracy, and restore a po- 
pular form of government, a Democracy, 

which would have been confirmed by the 
conduct of my Army, as I would not have 
allowed the slightest outrage to be com- 
mitted by my troops. Marauding, or ill- 
treating the inhabitants, or the most trifling 
infringement of my orders, I would. have 
punished with instant death. I think,’ 
coutinued he, ‘ that with my promises, to- 
gether with what I would actually have ef- 
fected, I should have had the support of a 
great many. In a large city like London, 
where there are so many canaille and so 
many disaffected, I should have been joined 
by a formidable body. I would at the same 
time have excited an insurrection in Ire- 
land.” I observed that his army would have 
been destroyed piecemeal, that he would 
have had a million of men in arms against 
him in a short time; and moreover, that 
the English would have burnt London, ra- 
ther than have suffered it to full into his 

‘ hands. 
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hands. ‘No, no,’ said Napoleon, ‘I do 
not believe it. You are too rich and too 
fond of money. A nation will not so rea- 
dily burn its capital. How often have the 
Parisians sworn to bury themselves under 
the ruins of their capital, rather than suf- 
fer it to fall into the hands of the enemies 
of France, and yet twice it has been taken. 
There is no knowing what would have hap- 
pened, Mr. Doctor. Neither Pitt, nor you, 
nor I, could have foretold what would have 
been the result. The hope of a change for 
the better, and of a division of property, 
would have operated wonderfully amongst 
the canaiille, especially that of London. The 
canaille of all rich nations are nearly alike. 
I would have made such promises as would 
have had a great effect. What resistance 
could an undisciplined army make agaiust 
mine in a country like England, abounding 
in plains? I considered all you have said ; 
but I calculated on the effect that would be 
produced by the possession of a great and 
rich capital, the bank, and all your riches, 
the ships in the river, and at Chatham. I 
expected that I should have had the com- 
mand of the Channel for two months, by 
which I should have had supplies of troops ; 
and when your fleet came back, they would 
have found their capital in the hands of an 
enemy, and their country overwhelmed by 
my armies. I would have abolished flog- 
ging, and promised your seamen every thing ; 
which would have made a great impression 
upon their minds, The proclamations stat- 
ing that we came only as friends, to relieve 
the English from an obnoxious and despo- 
tic Aristocracy, whose object was to keep 
the Nation eternally at war, in order to en- 
rich themselves and their families with the 
blood of the people, together with the pro- 
claiming a Republic, the abolition of the 
Monarchical government, and the Nobility ; 
the declaration of the forfeiture of the pro- 
perty of the latter, and its division amongst 
the partisans of the revolution, with a ge- 
neral equalization of property, would have 
gained me the support of the canaille, and 
of all the idle, the profligate, and the dis- 
affected in the kingdom.” 


The whole account is almost too 
long for extraction, and too import- 
ant to be curtailed. 

Let us hear Napoleon’s account of 
himself. 

*««In spite of all the libels,’ continued 
he, ‘ I have no fear whatever about my fame. 
Posterity will do me justice. The truth will 
be known, and the good which I have done, 
with the faults which I have committed, 
will be compared. I am not uneasy for the 
result, Had I succeeded, I should have died 
with the reputation of the greatest man that 
ever existed, As it is, although I have fuail- 
ed, 1 shall be considered as an extraordi- 
aary man: my elevation was unparalleled, 
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because unaccompanied by crime. I have 
fought, fifty pitched battles, almost all of 
which I have gained. I. have framed and 
carried into effect a Code of laws, that will 
bear my name to the most distant posterity, 
From nothing, I raised myself to be the most 
powerful Monarch in the world. Europe 
was at my feet. My ambition was great, 
I admit, but it was of a cold nature, (@'une 
nature froide,) and caused par les événemens, 
(by events), and the opinion of great bodies, 
I tee always been of opinion, that the so- 
vereignty lay in the people. In fact, the 
imperial government was a kind of republic, 
Called to the head of it by the voice of the 
nation, my maxim was la carriére ouverte 
aux talens, (the career open to talents,) 
without distinction of birth or fortune, and 
this system of equality is the reason that 
your Oligarchy hate me so much,’” 

But we have exhausted our limits— 
and have given but a faint sketch of 
the contents of these Volumes. We 
may probably return to them in our 
next Number. In the mean time we 
would shortly observe, that however 
interesting to our curiosity may be 
the opinions of this extraordinary per- 
son, opinions delivered with oracular 
confidence, but without any portion 
of oracular ambiguity —the manifest 
scope and tendency of the work will 
be to revive subsiding animosities, and 
to rekindle the slumbering ashes of 
jealousy, division, and distrust.—The 
epithets applied t6 the Bourbons and 
to the old-nobility of France are in the 
worst possible taste, and the vulgar 
abuse heaped upon many distinguished 
individuals of our own country is dis- 
creditable only to him who could ut- 
ter—and to him who could condescend 
to report it. 

—@— 

2. The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late 
William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
&c. To which is prefixed a Memoir of 
his Life, Character, and Writings, in 
two Volumes, 8vo. Longman and Co. 
THE necessity of reputation in a 

Physician, and the uncertainty of suc- 

cess in the maliiel art, are powerful 

stimulants of exertion, and ge pe 
agents of valuable discovery. Of an 
active Physician, the best memorial is 
also that of his labours ; for the more 
extensively they are promulged, the 
greater is the sphere of their utility 
and application. If erroneous, they 
are sooner discussed and exploded ; if 
dubious, they are more widely investi- 
gated; and if correct, more speedily 
established. This opition is not -_ 

or 
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for recipes of successful cures were 
very anciently recorded in the Tem- 
plesof Esculapius. = . 

A’ memorial of this desirable kind 
alluded to, in honour of a most va- 
juable man, is here presented to the 
jablick by the piety of his son. The 
jographical part presents a fine ex- 
ample to members of the profession ; 
oT the Scientific a Text-book of ori- 
ginal and important observation. 

* The ancient family of Widdrington 
or Witherington, rustically corrupted 
(like Ball, into Pull, and thence into 
Poole, by the inelegant misnomen 
of Witherings, had long resided on a 
moderate patrimony in the county of 
Salop. James Withering was father 
of Edmund of Cheswardine, who, by 
Sarah, sister of Brooke Hector, M.D. 
of Lichfield, (a relative of Bp. Hurd) 
was father of William, the subject of 
thee Memoirs, born at Wellington, 
in the county mentioned, March 17, 
1741, and a daughter Sarah. To the 
moral and religious habits of their son, 
both parents paid the strictest atten- 
tion. Mr. Withering, sen. was of the 
Medical Profession, and after a suit- 
able classical education of his son, 
under the Rev. Henry Wood of I‘rcall, 
an¢initiation at home in the Materia 
Medica, sent him to Edinburgh, in 
the year 1762. The industry of the 
Swdent during the first session, is at- 
tested by a volume of Adversaria, of 
neatly a thousand folio pages; and his 
future eminence was prognosticated by 
the abstract character of his pleasures 
and pursuits. ° He exhibited a taste for 
general knowledge, the only means by 
which a man of genius or learning can 
acquire an interesting mode of conver- 
sition and writing; for adepts in one 
pursuit only, become, out of it, mere 
dry Essayists. ‘They know not how 
to illustrate or enliven. During the se- 
cond session, he studied Musick, Per- 
spective, (for taking which he invent- 
ed a simple ingenious instrument, de- 
scribed p. 12) wrote poetry, and pre- 
sented a happy exception to the up- 
philosophical irreligion of Medical 
men (who do not see that Life or 
Self-agency, must be a pure property 
of the Vis Divina, impressed upon 
matter) by going to Church on Sun- 
days. He also assisted in forming a 
Society for acquiring a facility in speak- 
ing Latin. ring the vacations he 
made Tours, took the degree of M.D. 
July 31, 1766, and. after a short stay 
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in London, where he visited the Bri- 
tish Museum, travelled to the Conti- 
nent. ‘Thus it appears, that he wisely 
intended to unite the accomplished 
man of the world to the scholar and 
»hilosopher. Like other Englishmen, 
~ found that our habits disqualify us 
for existing pleasantly in other coun- 
tries; where arbitrary power is to the 
free-born natives of our happy island, 
an unceasing tooth-ache. = 1767, 
he commenced practice at Stafford, 
and eight years afterwards married a 
Miss Cooke, of Staffordshire, who had 
been his patient. Such may be the 
lot of an incipient Physician in even 
an eminent country town, and that 
Physician too a man of character and 
talent, that we find his professional en- 
gagenients at Stafford scarcely produced 
on an average of six years one hundred 
pownds perannum! (p.41) yet by sub- 
mission to Providence, he exemplified 
the exquisite philosophy of Christia- 
nity, in making godliness with .con- 
tentment, what it really is, a great 
gain. It appears to have been the pru- 
dent rule of Dr. Withering to wait for 
vacancies; and, accordingly, upon the 
death of Dr. Small, he removed in 1775 
to Birmingham, but lest the Stafford In- 
firmary should be injured by his remo- 
val, he actually travelled there 60 miles 
a week, till a successor could be ap- 
ointed. His income was rapidly en- 
anti and his philosophical zeal aug- 
mented. He found, inéer alia, that the 
weather was not affected by the Lunar 
Phases (47). His fame increasing, a 
countryman brought him a stone, so 
exactly resembling the human heart, 
that the honest rustick took it for “the 
heart of Pharoah, which the Lord had 
hardened.” A fossil skeleton of the 
Felis Jubata, or Hunting Tiger, exca- 
vated in Shropshire, was also sent to 
him. With the Medical man, he 
united the Philanthropist, and the Sto- 
dent ; aiding designs for the benefit of 
the Poor, and reading on his journeys. 
In 1783, he underwent a severe pul- 
monic affection: and in 1785, had to 
subdue various difficulties, which arose 
from mismanagement of that famous 
medicine (through which his name 
chiefly attracted public notice) the 
Digitalis. It is declared (p. 64) that 
he “ received information of artifices 
ractised to mislead opinion respect- 

ing it.” Now, though we are libe- 
rall disposed to allow to medical men 
as ait a portion of wickedness as to 
apy 
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any other respectable persons, yet we 
are not inclined to sanction, what can- 
not be reasonably required, that more 
ample portion, which affects the lives 
of our fellow beings. Dr. Jenner has 
suffered in the same way as Dr. Wi- 
thering, by unworthy manceuvres, and 
unprincipled tamperings with the con- 
stitutions of patients. 

«<I am fully satisfied (says Dr. W.) that 
had I prescribed it in such cases, such forms, 
such doses, and such repetitions, the effects 
would have been in my hands equally use- 
less, and equally deleterious.” i. 68. 

In the same year (1785,) he found, 
that from the 8th of January to the 
23d of May, no rain fell at Birming- 
ham, some snow, but no great quan- 
tity (p. 73). He was elected about 
this time F.R.S. and removed to Edg- 
baston Hall, where he continued his 
oe wa me rsuits. ‘The most va- 

uable result of these is, his investiga- 

tion of Hydrophobia, which he divides 
into two Tistinet diseases ; one not com- 
municable to man ; and the others cu- 
rable, he thinks, by repeated washings 
and causticks (p. 91). In his researches 
in Natural History, he finds, that the 
Monkey does not resemble Man intel- 
lectually, so much as the Elephant, 
and we are told, as a singular and lit- 
tle known fact, that 

* Professor Camper, by his dissection of 
monkeys, particularly of the Orang-outang, 
demonstrates, that they are ‘ prevented speak- 
ing by certain aerial follicles’ which are ge- 
neral in that race of beings.” p. 93. 

Thus we see, that Nature employs 
all sorts of means to effect her pur- 
poses; and that therefore elementar 
“ne cay an attempt to limit which 

as been the parent of infinite error 
and infidelity, may be just as numer- 
ous as the forms in which the Vis 
Divina thinks proper to act; or in 
other words, that positive laws are 
stamped upon things and beings, ac- 
cording to the intention of the Su- 
reme Being, which laws are abso- 
utely arbitrary, upon the same princi- 
ple‘as water boiling at a fixed heat. 

We find next, that thunder does not 
affect malt-liquor (p. 106) ; that his fa- 
wourite dietetic rule was, ‘‘ Eat what 
you like of one kind of meat, but do 
not — in variety” (p. 112); that 
swallows both emigrate, and are torpid 
(the young ones unable to fly) durin 
winter (129); that there are horne 
eattle so diminutive in South America, 
as to render credible the account of 
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their being devoured by the Boa-cop. 
strictor; and that the elastic stone 
(Arenaria flexilis) bends, like a thin 
board (p. 135); that Duelling does not 
imply satisfaction, but _ produces in 
numbers, a quite Opposite sentiment 
(151); that the climate of Portugal 
may rather he deemed inefficucioys, 
than unfavourable in consumptive 
cases (p. 147); and that the Southem 
shore of the Isle of Wight, is nearly 
as efficacious (176). , 

We learn, that in the course of 
working the tin mines in Cornwall, 

** Shovels, wholly made of. wood, buck- 
ets without hoops, cut out of the solid tim- 
ber, and picks, formed with great labour 
from the horns of the fallow deer, have 
been lately found. Hence, probably, the 
searching for tin ore was an established bv- 
siness, previous to our knowledge of iron.” 
p- 168. 


As there are many who will not be. 
lieve that the upper strata of coal- 
mines are the antediluvian surface of 
the earth, and that coals are only its 
forests fossilized, the following extract 
may prove convincing. 

“* The singular coal-mine at Bovey, eight 
miles from Moreton, has been sunk in littl 
more than halfa century, to the depth of about 
seventy-three feet, displaying immense lay- 
ers of timber, disposed horizoutally, stratum 
super stratum. The uppermost trunks still 
exhibit bark in a state little altered, ani 
their own substance cgmpletely ligneous. 
Beneath, the wood appears more compacted 
together, and yet lower the masses resem- 
ble jet or kennel coal. Here is most curi- 
ously opened to view the gradual transmv- 
tation of the vegetable to the mineral che 
racter.” p. 171. 

Our Philosopher next removed to 
Portugal,—a journey from which he 
concluded (p. 174) “ that the end of 
phthisical patients is hastened by remo- 
val to hot climates,” upon which his 
son thus judiciously reasons. 

*¢ From the numerous cases which fell 
under the care of Dr, Withering, in a long 
course of practice, it may be fairly inferred, 
that, ceteris paribus, those who were re 
stored to health by judicious attention 
the incipient stage of the disorder; and by 
a timely removal to the most favourable 
parts of the coast of England, recovered, 
as completely and as promptly, as such 
might have done abroad ; whilst to others, 
who had neglected to remové to a milder 

limate, till reduced to an almost hopeless 





condition, Lisbon certainly accelerated the 
fatal termination.” p. 175. 

Nothing could long retard the fatal 

. ope- 
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tion of the complaint, to which 

Doctor was subject; and Oct. 6, 
1799, the Vis Divina ceased to actuate 
his mortal frame, at the moderate age 

8. 
remainder of the work consists 
of tracts and treatises, which are not 
only momentous as to their subjects, 
bat are treated in a form calculated to 
excite investigation ; and to give it a 

rdirection. OfStonehenge being 
the work of an enlightened people, an- 
terior to the Britons, the Antiquary, 
who is acquainted with Cyclopean Ma- 
gonry, will not admit the hypothesis ; 
bat on subjects where the Doctor is 
more at home, there is the most gra- 
tifying illumination and entertainment ; 
i this work is a truly valuable ac- 
cession to the Philosophical and Me- 
dical Library. The Doctor, in com- 
mon with many others, treats only on 
common subjects: e.g. he has drawn 
a comparison between public and pri- 
vate education, as ye produce- 
ingeminent men. Singularly enough 
it has never occurred, that every emi- 
nent man is the author of his own emi- 
sence; and that he only buys his tools 
at the education shops—often only ha- 
bits of application. 


—-@ 


3. An Appendix to the Midland Flora ; 
comprising also Corrections and Additions 
referring to the two former Volumes ; and 
occasional Observations tending to elucidate 
the Study of the British Fungi. Con- 
cluding with a General and Specific In- 
der to the whole Work, and a General 


Index of Si . In two Parts. By 
Thomas Purton,. F.L.S. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Embellished 
with 30 coloured Engravings, Vol. III. 
in two Paris. pp. 590. Longman and Co. 
THE former Volumes of this use- 
fal Work were noticed with due com- 
mendation in our vol. LX XXVIII. i. 
. 534. The worthy Author of the 
idland Flora need not feel any apo- 
logy necessary for adding this Appen- 
dix to his former labours; as the pre- 
sent Volume is extremely rich in rare 
plants of the first 23 classes, with nu- 
merous valuable remarks, which from 
the Author’s great practical knowledge 
he selects with judgment from other 
writers, and confirms by his own ex- 
perience, adding chowienee of origi- 
nal observations. 
It is to be regretted, that for the 
convenience of readers, the whole con- 
tents of these two parts were not ar- 
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ranged in one continued series before 

they were-printed. Numerous supple- 

ments are of all things most inconve- 
nient. 

The Fungi are peculiarly numerous 
in this — and are illustrated 
with pecu iar accuracy and scientific 
skill. ‘There are 22 additional coloured 
plates, well executed, of many new or 
rare species. 

The synonyms are copious, and ap- 
pear to be very correct. 

Such a work as the Midland Flora 
cannot fail to promote a love of Bo- 
tany among persons of leisure resident 
in the country, who will be led by the 
discriminative remarks of the author 
to think and to observe. Thus a love 
of Nature, and an habitual veneration 
for the Creator, will gradually be fos- 
tered in the mind, and better feelings 
will be excited than what originate 
in the carping criticisms of mere ri- 
vals for fame, or for emolument, who 
know nothing of the true charms of 
Nature and Science. 

We shall conclude by quoting a pas- 
sage from the Advertisement, as ex- 
pressive of the Author's amiable turn 
of mind: 

*‘In choosing the Study of Botany as 
a relaxation from the duties of a laborious 
profession, the Author has not altogether 
quitted the line of that profession; so close! 
are Medicine and Botany connected. It 
might be calling upon others to enter too 
much into his own feelings, were he to state 
how often he has found the weariness of a 
professional journey relieved by botanical 
researches, Every man in the Author's si- 
tuation must Hy ap in those pains and 
sorrows of which he is the daily spectator : 
in these cases, Botany has frequently lent 
a soothing aid; it has often diverted from 
a painful train of thought, a mind, which, 
if it had felt less alive to these feelings of 
anxiety, might’ perhaps have been better 
adapted to his profession.” 

—@— 

4. Tracts on Political Economy ; viz. Bri- 
tain independent of Commerce; 2. Agri- 
culture the source of Wealth; 3. The ob- 
jections against the Corn Bill refuted; 4. 
Speech on the East India Trade, with pre- 
fatory remarks on the causes and cure of 
our present Distresses, as originating from 
neglect of principles, laid down in these 
Works. By William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 
8vo. pp. 265. 

STATUES of pottery have been 
found at Pompeia, without one hand, 
and were mani intended never to 
have had the deficiency supplied. “ 

the 
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the same bizar taste, we conceive Mr. 
Satees who is a man of undoubted 
talents, and a good logician, to have 
taken up the idea that Foreign Com- 
merce is no advantage to the nation. 
But, if we consider Home Trade as 
one hand, and the Foreign as another, 
we see no reason for the vain pre- 
sumption, that one arm is just as use- 
ful as two. To us it appears, that 
Home Trade and Foreign Trade are 
mere terms of local designation ; for 
whether 100,000/. be spent at Bath 
by Englishmen only, or as much be 
imported into Bristol by foreigners, 
there is no difference of result, if all 
the parties act on the same footing as 
to dealings. Foreign Trade merely 
implies another and additional set of 
customers; and though Mr. Spence 
maintains that Commerce is mere bar- 
ter, that one man’s profit is another’s 
loss, he forgets that thus there exists 
a double motive for reproduction and 
increase, one, of which the stimulus 
is profit, the other reparation. We 
shall not go further into the subject, 
because. we have repeatedly stated, 
that if A manufactures a piece of 
goods, by means of machinery er in- 
genuity, for t/. and sells it abroad for 
3/, the national wealth is increased to 
the amount of the balance; and this 
Mr. Spence does not (p. 88) deny. 
But the fact is, if we understand him 
rightly, he means only to’ say, that 
there does not exist an absolute ne- 
cessity for foreign trade at all; that 
indeed it may be positively mis- 
chievous. Now it is undoubtedly true, 
that all exportation ought to be limited 
to superfluities, so far as regards the 
necessaries of life. Take Mr. Spence’s 
quotation, as follows, p. 264. 

«‘ If there be a Nation that exports its 
beef and linen to pay for its importations of 
claret and porter, while a great part of its 
people live upon potatoes, and wear no 
shirts, wherein does it differ from the sot, 
who lets his family starve, and sells his 
clothes to buy drink ?”—Franklin. 

Mr. Spence is perfectly correct in a 
different state of things Som the pre- 
seat... Let us suppose that the grower 
could pay his. rent, tithes, and taxes 
in commodities; and that the currency 
purely represented commodities, i.e. 
consisted, in general understanding and 
principle, of mere notes of hand, for 
so many bushels of corn, so much 
wine, so much musiin, &c. and that, 
in consequence, as there was more 
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abundance, all persons would spend 
more, then it is plain, that demand 
would follow supply, and plenty be. 
come the blessing intended by Provi- 
dence, for that has necessitated con- 
sumption by making it impossible to 
hoard commodities. By the universal. 
power, the easy convertibility, the per. 
manent value, and the interest-bear. 
ing property of the representative: of 
wealth, it is however rendered an ef. 
fective instrument of accumulation, 
It may buy up all the food of a na 
tion, and export it in exchange for 
unprofitable Leeaiied or baubles; or 
it may engross the provisions of ano- 
ther country, and vend them at home 
to the underselling fellow-countrymen, 
and starving foreigners. Here then is 
a manifest perversion of the Laws of 
Providence, which simply intends by 
a greater production to confer greater 
means of enjoyment. Every trades. 
man knows, that to get rid of an ex- 
traordinary stock of goods, he wants 
more customers, and if we were wil- 
ling to take the labour of the poor 
man, and the goods of the grower, or 
manufacturer, instead of money, we 
should double our comforts, with di- 
minished pecuniary income, and the 
stimulus to supply would continue the 
same under any circumstances. But 
now, as things are, persons must gain 
money first, ‘before they can spend; 
and that rises or falls in worth accord- 
ing to circumstances ; producing a col- 
liston of value between the thing, and 
the representative of the thing, where- 
as the natural state is increase of en- 
joyment with plenty. We are not so 
foolish as to deny the convenience, 
necessity, and benefit of money; we 
only mean, that, as there is no unqua- 
lified good upon earth, money coun- 
teracts the intentions of Providence, 
in producing an artificial state of 
things. It becomes, not as it ought 
to be, a mere representative of things, 
a mere medium of exchange. It ac- 
quires an intrinsic value in se; and of 
course, its power of blessing is limited 
by the quantity accumulated. It does 
not follow the Law of Providence, in 
regard to wealth, consisting in the 
— of produce, natural or manv- 
actured. We think, that if. money 
rose, or fell, with commodities ; or 
had no value but as a medium of mere 
exchange, a pure barter ticket, then 
Providence would be exemplified in 
its beneficial intentions; and there 

would 
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be no artificial to operate 
inst the natural state of things. 
Such, in our opinion, are the grounds 
upon which the theory of Mr. Spence 
js founded; and we are glad that he 
has, in vindication of ourselves, afforded 
is al Opportunity of further exhibiting 
a strong affirmation, which we have 
repeat ly made, that Political Eco- 
nomy, to be perfect, must be in con- 
formity to the Laws of Providence. 

As to ourselves, it is evident that if 
money in se bore no interest, there 
ld be no inducement to save it, 
otherwise than to buy land; but the 
National Debt, or Trade, offering an 
easy means of profitably investing it, 
it acquires an artificial value in se, 
according to what can be made by it ; 
and so, is no longer an instrument of 
mere exchange, but an article of goods, 
influencing by the universal demand 
for it, the value of other commodities. 
Let us (to show how we now stand) 
take the annual expenditure during 
war, at 150 millions; during peace, 
aonly 60, and the same quantity of 
commodities to be raised in both si- 
tuations. Borrowing is mortgaging ; 
and thus a man can spend 10,000/. 
per ann. out of an income of 5000/. 
for some years, and, during those years, 
an extraordinary supply will be created 
to meet the extraordinary demand, but 
such an expenditure is. and must be 
temporary. Government was this bor- 
rower; and spent at the ratio of 
500,000/. a week (for belligerents 
must not regard expence); but, the 
necessity no longer existing, is called 
upén to continue the expence, though 
it be utterly unnecessary. This is ee 
jeof all the remaining arguments of 
Mr. Spence ; and with the most sin- 
cere respect for him, we take our leave, 
byobserving, that Providence, by ap- 
portioning various sorts of commodi- 
ties to different soils and climates, has 
manifestly intended that each should 
exchange its superfiuities; and that 
foreign trade is only a stimulus for 
augmented home production, though 
tought to be subject to the judicious 
regulation of preventing luxuries, ex- 
hausting necessaries, intended by na- 
ture for the use of her children, through 
exeessive exportation of the latter, ‘as 
isthe case in Ireland. To prevent this, 
the Poor might be paid in kind, by 
weekly or monthly rations, disttibuted 
«cording to their families. One of 
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our wisest monarchs, Athelstan, de- 
creed, that each. of his Gerefas should 
‘feed in all ways one poor Englishman. 
He ordered, that. from every two of his 
farms, one measure of meal, one gam- 
mon of bacon, or a ram, with four 
pennies, should be monthly given. 
(Turner's Anglo-Saxons, ii. 357.)— 
We are perfectly aware of the bug- 
bears arising from abuse of such a per+ 
mission ; but we are also aware, that 
if a farmer attempted such abuse, an 
obligation to pay a larger amount in 
money would be suflicient restriction. 
By this means of paying the rin 
commodities, whatever ma the 
priméd facie objections, we think that 
Agricultural Glut would be most con- 
siderably relieved; and that, as the 
allowance would be in rations, the 
plenty would ease the grower, so that 
e would pay less when he was less 
able to raise cash. In point of fact, 
it would be an exemplification of Mr. 
Owen’s plan, unattended with its vi- 
sionary hopes and political danger.— 
We know that we are treading on 
tender ground; but we maintain, that 
if the Laws of Providence, and those 
of Political Economy do not coincide, 
awkward results must follow action 


upon them. 
=O 
5. Halidon Hill, a Dramatic Sketch from 

Scottish History. By Sir Walter Scott, 

Bart. pp.109. Constable and Co. Edin- 

burgh. 

OF this slight performance, we re- 
gret to say, we can give no very fa- 
vourable account, and this is the more 
unfortunate, inasmuch as it has. ex< 
cited considerable expectation in the 
public mind. The strength of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has been frequently tried in the 
field of narrative poetry, with the best 

ossible success. His writings in this 
Creech of literature have always been re- 
ceived with an avidity, and perused with 
an interest, of which we have no parallel, 
save in the productions of the Author 
of Waverley and Childe Harold. Of 
late, however, we have been favoured 
with no poetry from his acknowledged 
pen. The extraordinary rapidity with 
which certain prose works attributed 
to him have been from time to time 
ushered into circulation, will suffi- 
ciently account for this interregnam 
of the Muse. © 

Halidon Hill, although abounding 
in much smooth, and even sometimes 


forcible 
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forcible and beautiful poetry, is alto- 
gether a failure, both as it respects 
conception and execution. There is 
nothing dramatic in it save the name. 
“It is designed (says the author) to 
iilustrate military antiquities and the 
manners of chivalry,” and if this be 
his only object, the poem is perhaps as 
ood as he intended it should be. Sir 
Walter's talent for drainatic poetry has 
long been a subject of literary discus- 
sion. The effective and forcible scenes 
which so frequently occur in the Scotch 
Novels, have given rise to a natural 
supposition that the writer of them had 
the power of producing a TRAGEDY of 
the highest order. Unless therefore 
the present work be of earlier date 
than it professes to be, the question 
must be looked upon as decided. 

The subject of the poem is taken 
from the Scottish History, and will be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following 

ssage, from Pinkerton’s “‘ History of 
Scotland,” vol. I. p. 71: 

«« The Governor (anno 1420) dispatched 
a considerable force under Murdac, This eld- 
est son; the Earls of Angus and Moray 
also joined Douglas, who entered England 
with an army of ten thousand men, carry- 
ing terror and devastation to the walls of 
Newcastle. Henry IV. was now engaged 
in the Welsh war against Owen Glendour ; 
but the Earl of Northumberland, and his 
son, the Hotspur Percy, with the Earl of 
March, collected a numerous array, and 
awaited the return of the Scots, impeded 
with spoil, near Milfield, in the North part 
of Northumberland. Douglas had reached 
Wooler, in his return ; and, perceiving the 
enemy, seized a strong post between the 
two armies, called Homildon-hill. In this 
method he rivalled his predecessor at the 
battle of Otterburn, but not with like suc- 
cess. The English advanced to the assault, 
and Henry Percy was about to lead them 
up the hill, when March caught his bridle, 
and advised him to advance no farther, but 
to pour the dreadful shower of English ar- 
rows into the enemy. ‘This advice was fol- 
lowed with the usual fortune; for in all 
ages the bow was the English weapon of 
victory, and though the Scots, and per- 
haps the French, were superior in the use 
of the spear, yet this weapon was useless 
after the distant bow had decided the com- 
bat. Robert the Great, sensible of this at 
the battle of Bannockburn, ordered a pre- 

detachment of cavalry to rush among 

the English archers at the commencement, 
totally to disperse them, and stop the dead] 

effusion. But Douglas now used no took 

ution; and the consequence was, that 

is people, drawn up on the face of the hill, 
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presented one general mark to the enemy, 
none of whose arrows descended in vain, 
The Scotts fell without fight, and unre. 
venged, till a spirited knight, Swinton, ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘O my. brave countrymen! 
what fascination has seized you to-day, that 
you stand like deer to be shot, instead of in- 
dulging your ancient courage, and meeting 
your enemies hand to hand? Let those whe 
will, descend with me, that we may gain 
victory, or life, or fall like men.’ This being 
heard by Adam Gordon, between whom and 
Swinton there existed an ancient deadly 
feud, attended with the mutual slaughter of 
many followers, he instantly fell on his knees 
before Swinton, begged his pardon, and ée- 
sired to be dubbed a knight by him whom 
he must now regard as the wisest and the 
boldest of that order in Britain. The ce- 
remony performed, Swinton and Gordon de- 
scended the hill, accompanied by only one 
hundred men; and a desperate valour led 
the whole body to death. Had a similar 
spirit been shewn by the Scottish army, it 
is probable that the event of the day would 
have been different. Douglas, who was cer- 
tainly deficient in the most important qua- 
lities of a general, seeing his army begin to 
disperse, at length attempted to descend the 
hill; but the ‘English archers, retiring a 
little, sent a flight of arrows so sharp and 
strong, that no armour could withstand; and 
the Scottish leader himself, whose panoply 
was of remarkable temper, fell under five 
wounds, though not mortal. The English 
men-of-arms, knights, or squires, did not 
strike one blow, but remained spectators of 
the route, which was now complete. Grest 
numbers of Scots were slain, and near five 
hundred perished in the river Tweed upon 
their flight. Among the illustrious were 
Douglas, whose chief wound deprived him 
of an eye; Murdac, son of Albany; the 
Earls of Moray and Angus; and about four 
gentlemen of eminent rank and power. The 
chief slain were, Swinton, Gordon, Living- 
ston of Calender, Ramsay of Dalhousie, Wal- 
ter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, Walter Scott, 
and others. Such was the issue of the un- 
fortunate battle of Homildon.’” 

The scene of action has, for obvious 
reasons, been transferred from Homil- 
don to Halidon Hill. The sketch opens 
with the return to his native land of 
Vipont, a Knight Templar. But we 
shall only give two or three of what 
appear to us the pleasantest passages of 
the piece. 

Music. 

Gordon. - - - And if music touch thee— 

Swinton. It did, before disasters had un- 

tuned me. 

Gordon. O, her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to oblivion, 


Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 
Tht 
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That grief shall have its sweetness. Who, 
but 


e, 
Knows the wild harpings of our native land ? 
Whether they lull the shepherd on his hill, 
Or wake the knight to battle ; rouse to mer- 
riment, [mood. 


Or sooth to sadness; she can touch each 
ayer om aut statesmen, chiefs renown’d in 

[the first 
And ey bait” d bards, contend which shall 
And Srolcest homage render to the enchant- 


ress. 
Swinton. You speak her talent bravely. 
Gordon. Though you smile, 
Ido not speak it half. Her gift creative, 
New measures adds to every air she wakes ; 
Varying and gracing it with liquid sweetness, 
Like the wild modulation of the lark, 
Now leaving, now returning to the strain! 
To listen to her, is to seem to wander 
In some enchanted labyrinth of romance, 
Whence nothing but the lovely fairy’s will, 
Who wove the spell, can extricate the wan- 
derer. 
Methinks, I hear her now !— 
Swinton. Bless’d privilege 
Ofyouth! There’s scarce three minutes to 
decide [feat, 
*Twixt death and life, ’twixt triumph and de- 
Yet all his thoughts are in his lady’s bower, 
List’ning her harping! 
The first flight of Southron arrows 
is thus described : 
King Edward. Ha, Saint George! Saint 
Edward ! 
See it descending now, the fatal hail-shower, 
The storm of England’s wrath—sure, swift, 
resistless, [English hearts ! 
Which no mail-coat can brook. — Brave 
How close they shoot together !—as one 
eye [hand 
Had aim’d five thousand shafts—as if one 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings ! 
Per The thick volley 
Deckene the air, and hides the sun from us. 
King Edward. It falls on those shall see 
the sun no more. 
The winged, the resistless plague is with 
them. 
How their vex’d host is reeling to and fro, 
Like the chafed whale with ‘fifty lances in 
him! 
They do not see, and cannot shun the wound. 
The storm is viewless, as death’s sable wing, 
Unerring as his scythe. 
Percy. Horses and riders are going down 
together. 
Tis almost pity to see nobles fall, 
And by a peasant’s arrow. 


Swinton seems pretty much in the 
- panesert of Buonaparte after his 
t conscription. 
Swinton. Symon de Vipont, thou see’st 
all the followers 
That Swinton’s bugle-horn can call to battle, 
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However loud it rings. There's not a boy 
Left in my halls, whose arm has strength 
enough (hind, 
To bear a sword—there’s not a man be- 
However old, who moves without a staff. 
Striplings and greybeards, every one is here, 
And here all should be—Scotland needs 
them all ; [cules, 
And more and better men, were each a Her- 
And yonder handful centuplied. 
Vipont. A thousand followers—such, with 
friends and kinsmen, 
Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead— 
A thousand followers shrunk to sixty lances 
In twelve years’ space!—And thy brave 
sons, Sir Alan, 
Alas! I fear to ask. 
Swinton. All slain, De Vipont. 
empty home 
A puny babe lisps to a widow’d mother, 
‘ Where is my grandsire? wherefore do you 
weep?” less. 
But for that prattler, any s house is heir- 
I’m an old oak, from w the foresters 
Have hew’d four goodly boughs, and left be- 
side me 
Only a sapling, which the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it. 
Vipont. All slain—alas ! 
Swinton. Ay, all, De Vipont. And their 
attributes, [the Axe— 
John with the Long Spear—Archibald with 
Richard the Ready—and my youngest dar- 
ling, [vive 
My Fair- haired William—do but now sur- 
In measures which the gray-hair’d minstrels 
sing 
When they make maidens wee 
Vipont. These wars with England, they 
have rooted out 
The flowers of Christendom. Knights, who 
might win [then, 
The sepulchre of Christ from the rude hea- 
Fall in unholy warfare ! 
Swinton. Unholy warfare? ay, well hast 
thou nam’d it; Meme 
But not with England—would her cloth-yard 
Had bored their cuirasses! Their lives had 
been [fence 
Lost like their grandsires’, in the bold de- 
Of their dear country—but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell my Long- 
spear’d John, [Ready, 
He with the Axe, and he men called the 
Ay, and my Fair-hair’d Will—the Gordon’s 
wrath 
Devour'd my gallant issue. 
Vipont. Since thou dost weep, their death 
is unavenged ? 
Swinton. Templar, what think’st thou 
me ?—See yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushes—is it less 
Compact of adamant, though waters flow 
from it ? [avenged ; 
Firm hearts have moister eyes an are 
I wept not till they were—till the proud 
Gordon 
Had 


In my 
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Hed with his life-blood dyed my father's 


sword, [neage, 
In guerdon that he thinn’d my father’s li- 
then I wept iny sons; and, as the Gor- 
don 
i at my feet, there was a tear for him, 
ich mingled with the rest.—We had 
been friends, [gether, 
Had shared the banquet and the chace to- 
Fought side by side,—end our first cause of 
strife, fone. 
Woe to the pride of both, was but a light 

Vipont. You are at feud, then, with the 

mighty Gordon? 

Swinton. At deadly feud. 

It is singular enough that the first 
sentence in the Preface to this Poem 
should afford an instance of negligent 
grammar. 

“Though the public seldom takes much 
interest in such communications (nor is 
there any reason why they (it) should).” 

Now it is quite clear that the pub- 
lic cannot by any possible construction 
be a singular noun in one part of the 
sentence, and a plural noun in the 
other. Several inaccuracies of this 
sort occur, probably the result of haste 
or inadvertence ; for instance, 

«« Her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to obli- 
vion, {ing,” &e. 
Or melt them to such gentleness of feel- 


6. The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author 
of Waverley, Kennilworth, &c. Archi- 
bald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London. 8 vols. 


THE Author of this novel has de- 
seribed, in his introduction, very 
forcibly and humourously, the diffi- 
culties to which a segalar writer is 
exposed. His reputation is almost as 
much endangered by the publication of 
a very good book, as a very dull one. 
Should he be more successful in one 
effort than in another, he is imme- 
diately condemned, not by a fair scale 
of comparison with what others can 
do, bat with what he has done him- 
self.. Out. of his own works is he 
judged, and in the paltry spirit of blue- 
stocking criticism, It is insisted that he 
is writing himself down, because he 
has at one period or other of his lite- 
rary career produced something more 
worthy of public approbation than his 
last publication. Such is the fate of 
successful authorship. 

The novel of which we are now 
about to furnish a brief notice, will 
eertainly add nothing to the reputa- 
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tion of. its. author, neither is it of g 
character to detract any thing from it, 
It contains many forcible descriptions, 
which for fidelity and interest, may 
vie with his, most successful efforts ; 
but there are certain portions of it so 
tame and ill managéd, as to be hardly 
worthy of the powers of a second-rate 
novelist. All this is naturally enough 
to be expected. ‘Those whose author. 
ship has availed them in the pursuit 
either of fortune or fame, must be suf. 
ficiently aware that it is not always 
possible to preserve a uniformity of 
time and character in various succes- 
sive efforts of the imagination. There 
must be degrees of merit in each, and 
even if this were not the case, the taste 
of each reader would assign imaginary 
degrees of perfection or inferiority, ac. 
cording to his own ideas of justice and 
criticism. 

The present yolumes are prefaced 
with a supposed dialogue between the 
spirit of the Author of Waverley, and 
Captain Clutterbuck, conceived in the 
pleasantest style imagivable, in which 
occasion is taken to reply to some ob- 
jections that have already been made 
to various passages in the Author's 
writings, as well as to anticipate others 
that are still likely to be. started. 

Of the novel before us, we have no 
intention whatever to enter into any 
minute details. As it is already in 
every body’s hands, a recapitulation of 
the plot, and incidents, would be an 
idle tax upon our readers’ patience, 
and our own space, which in this de- 
partment of the Magazine is none of 
the widest. Indeed, we are hardly 
prepared to consider abstracts of the 
plots of ‘oe eg Novels as acceptable, 
on the whole, to our readers, for these 
very sufficient reasons. If they do not 
happen to have read the work, the pre- 
mature developement of its catastrophe 
very much detract from the interest 
with which they would otherwise 
peruse it, and if they have gratified 
their curiesity before it chances to fall 
under our notice, a repetition of the 
leading features of the story is of course 
** flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

** The Fortanes of Nigel,” although 
faulty in many respects as a novel, 
presents an admirable and most cha- 
racteristic picture of the manners and 
customs of England, during the reign 
of James I. We prefer considering it 
in the light of a colleston of agreeable 


and faithful sketches of society omnes 
tins 
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..» To make ourselves more 
intelligible, we shall present our rea- 
ders with what we humbly conceive 
to be the most finished delineation of 
this kind in the three wolumes, the 
scene between James I. and his Gold- 
smith. 

At the time here referred to, the 
Goldsmith and Banker were often one 
and the same person, and as such, 
were of course of no small importance, 
both to the king and the subject. 
Master George Heriot, jeweller to 
James I. was, as might*be expected, 
admitted into the precincts of the 

lace, without experiencing — 
tion either from porters or sentinels. 
On arriving at Whitehall, he was 

dily ushered into the presence of 
his monarch, but we give the scene in 
the author’s own words: 

«“ The scene of confusion amid which he 
found the King seated, was no bad picture 
of the state and quality of James’s own mind. 
There was much that was rich and costly in 
cabinet pictures and valuable ornaments, 
but they were slovenly arranged, covered 
with dust, and lost half their value, or at 
least their effect, from the manner in which 
they were presented to the eye. The table 
was loaded with huge folios, amongst which 
lay light books of jest, and ribaldry; and 
amongst notes of unmercifully long orations, 
and essays on king-craft, were mingled mi- 
setable roundels and ballads by the royal 
‘Prentice, as he styled himself, in the art of 
poetry, and schemes for the general pacifi- 
cation of Europe, with a list of the names 
of the King’s hounds, and remedies against 
canine madness. 

“The King’s dress was of green velvet, 
quilted so full as to be dagger-proof, which 
gave him the appearance of clumsy and un- 
gainly protuberance ; while its being but- 
toned awry communicated to his figure an 
air of distortion. Over his green doublet 
he wore a sad-coloured night-gown, out of 
the pocket of which peeped his hunting- 
horn. His high-crowned grey hat lay on 
the floor, covered with dust, but encircled 
bya carkanet of large balas rubies ; and he 
wore a blue velvet night-cap, in the front of 
which was placed the plume of a heron, 
which had been struck down hy a favourite 
hawk in some critical moment of the flight, 
in remembrance of which the King wore 
this highly honoured feather. 

«But such inconsistencies in dress and 

intments were mere outward types of 
which existed in the royal character, 
rendering it a subject of doubt amongst his 
contemporaries, and bequeathing it as a 
to future historians. He was deeply 

» without possessing useful know- 
ledge ; sagacious in many individual cases, 
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without having real wisdom; fond of -his 
power, and desirous to maintain and augment 
it, yet willing to resign the direetion of that 
and of himself, to the most <nowe | fa- 
vourites; a big and bold assertor ‘of his 
rights in words, yet one who tamely saw 
them trampled on in deeds; a lover of ne- 
gociations, in which he was always outwitted ; 
and a fearer of war, where conquest might 
have been easy. He was fond of his dignity, 
while he was perpetually degrading it by 
undue familiarity; capable of much public 
labour, yet often neglecting it for .the 
meanest amusement; a wit, though a 

dant; and a scholar, though fond of the 
conversation of the ignorant and unedu- 
cated. Even his timidity of temper was not 
uniform, and there were moments of his 
life, and those critical, in which he shewed 
the spirit of his ancestors. He was:labo- 
rious in trifles, and a trifler where serious 
labour was required; devout in his senti- 
ments, and yet too often profane in his lan- 
guage; just and beneficent by nature, he 
yet gave way to the iniquities and oppression 
of others. He was penurious respecting 
money which he had to give from his own 
hand, yet inconsiderately and unboundedly 
profuse of that which he didnot see. Ina 
word, those good qualities which ‘displayed 
themselves in particular cases and occasions, 
were not of a nature sufficiently firm and 
comprehensive to regulate his general con- 
duct ; and, shewing themselves as they occa- 
sionally did, only entitled James to the 
character bestowed on him by Sully—that 
he was the wisest fool in Christendom. 

** That the fortunes of this monarch 
might be as little of a piece as his character, 
he, certainly the least able of the Stuarts, 
succeeded peaceably to that kingdom, against 
the power of which: his predecessors had, 
with so much difficulty, defended his native 
throne. And, lastly, although his reign 
appeared calculated to ensure to Great Bri- 
tain that lasting tranquillity and internal 
peace which so much suited the King’s dis- 
position, yet, during that very reign, were 
sown those seeds.of dissention, which, like 
the teeth of the fabulous dragon, had their 
harvest in a bloody and universal civil war. 

*« Such was the monarch, who, saluting 
Heriot familiarly by the name of Jingling 
Geordie (for it was his well-known custom 
to give nick-names to all his familiars), in- 
quired what new clatter-traps he had hrought 
with him, to cheat his lawful and native 
Prince out of his siller.”’ 


This clatter-trap is a piece of chased 
plate, and the dialogue proceeds : 

<< « Tt was wrought, Sir,’ replied the gold- 
smith, ‘ by the fae Flor oa . Bee. 
nuto Cellini, and desi for Francis the 
First of France; but I hope it will find a 
fitter master.’ 

«< « Francis of France!’ said the King: 

* sen 
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«send Solomon, King of the Jews, to 
Francis of France !—Body of me, man, it 
would have kythed Cellini mad, had he 
never done ony thing else out of the gate. 
Francis !—why, he was a fighting fule, man 
—a mere fighting fule,—got himself ta’en 
at Pavia, like our ain David at Durham lang 
syne ;—if they could hae sent him Solo- 
mon’s wit, and love of peace and godliness, 
they wad hae dune him a better turn. But 
Solomon should sit in other gate company 
than Francis of France.’ 

«© <7 trust that such will be his good 
fortune,’ said Heriot. 

«¢ <[¢ is a curious and vera artificial 
sculpture,’ said the King, in continuation ; 
‘ but yet, methinks, the crucifix, or execu- 
tioner there, is brandishing his gulley ower 
near the King’s face, seeing he is within 
reach of his weapon. I think less wisdom 
than Solomon’s wald have taught him that 
there was danger iu edge-tools, and that he 
wala have bidden the smalk either sheath 
his shable, or stand farther back.’ 

** George Heriot endeavoured to alleviate 
this objection, by assuring the King that 
the vicinity betwixt Solomon and the execu- 
tioner was nearer in appearance than in rea- 
lity, and that the perspective should be 
allowed for. 

«< «Gang to the de’il wi’ your prospec- 
tive, man,’ said the King; ‘ there canna 
be a waur prospective for a lawfu’ King, 
wha wishes to reign in luve, and die in peace 
and honour, than to have naked swords 
flashing in his een. I am accounted as 
brave as maist folks; and yet I profess to 
ye I could never look on a bare blade with- 
out blinking and winking. But a’ thegether 
it is a brave piece ;—and what is the price 
of it, man?’ 

«The Goldsmith replied by observing, 
that it was not his own property, but that 
of a distressed countryman. 

*<¢ ¢ Whilk you mean to mak your excuse 
for asking the double of its worth, I war- 
rant,’ answered the King. ‘ I ken the tricks 
of you burrows-town merchants, man.’ 

*¢ « T have no hopes of baffling your Ma- 
jesty’s sagacity,’ said Heriot; ‘ the piece is 
really what I say, and the price a hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, if it pleases your 
Majesty to make present payment.’ 

«**« A hundred and diy punds, man ! 
and as mony witches and warlocks to raise 
them!’ said the irritated monarch. ‘ My 
saul, Jingling Geordie, ye are minded that 
— purse shall jingle to a bonnie tune !— 

ow am I to tell you down a hundred and 
fifty punds for what will not weigh as many 
merks ? and ye ken that my very household 
servitors, and the officers of my mouth, are 
sax months in arrear !’ 

«¢ The Goldsmith stood his ground against 
all this objurgation, as being what he was 
well accustomed to, and only answered, 
that, if his Majesty liked the piece, and de- 
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sired to possess it, the price could be easily 
settled. It was true that the. party could 
not want the money, but he, George He- 
riot, would advance it on his Majesty’s ac- 
count, if such were his pleasure; and wait 
his royal conveniency for payment, for that 
and other matters; the money, meanwhile, 
lying at the ordinary usage.” 

Of which final proposition his most 
pevom Majesty in due time avails 

imself, 

The character of Margaret Ramsey 
is one thing at the beginning of the 
book, and another at the conclusion, 
It is evident the author intended jn 
the first instance to make her a subor- 
dinate actor in the drama, and equally 
so that he had designed the Lady Her- 
moine (whose story by the way is 
worthier the Leadenhall press than 
his reputation and genius, being strain- 
ed and extravagant in the extreme) to 
take a far more prominent character in 
the piece. He has well described, 
himself, the state of subjection to his 
imagination, under which a writer of 
novels labours, and the unavoidable 
alterations that must consequently 
sometimes take place in his original 
plan. We need, therefore, stop to 
make no further observation upon it. 
The two apprentices are also described 
with infinitely more minuteness than 
was necessary, considering their insig- 
nificant share in the transactions de- 


tailed. The portrait of Lord Dalgarno ° 


is unnatural, because it is pushed too far. 
Those of James, Nigel, Heriot, Ram- 
say, and Malagrowther, are all excel- 
lent in their way. 


—@— 
7. Bracebridge Hall, or the Humourists. 


By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Murray. 2 
vols, 8vo. 

Mr. WaAsuincton Irvine, the 
author of these volumes, and still bet- 
ter known as the writer of ‘ Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York,” and 
the “‘ Sketch Book,” does not appear 
to have succeeded as well on this as on 
former occasions. The foundation of 
the work is a su 1 visit to Brace- 
bridge Hall in Yorkshire, the seat of a 
staunch and wealthy English gente- 
man, of whose family from the master 
to the meanest domestic, nay even to 
the very cats and dogs, honourable 
mention is made. We must premise, 
however, that although the author's 
delineations are full of humour, and 
gentlemanly pleasantry, as sketches of 
society in England, the volumes are 

comparatively 
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comparatively worthless, as no one 
ever heard of a family residing in any 
rt of these united kingdoms at the 
nt time, whose peculiarities and 
traits of character bear any sort of re- 
semblance to the sketches which Mr. 
Irving has professed to give of them. 
We can only have read of such persons 
in old books of a hundred years stand- 
ing; no such beings exist now a days. 
Sull his observations are very amusing, 
and sometimes singularly just. His de- 
scription of Two Dogs ; Ready Money 
Jack; The Stout Gentleman; The 
Rookery, are capital ; so witty and yet 
so perfectly free from any thing like 
vulgarity. 

The following skeich of a village 
politician is one of the best things in 
the work. 

«As we approached the inn, we heard 
some one talk with great volubility, and 
distinguished the ominous words ‘ taxes,” 
+ poor rates,’ and ‘ agricultural distress.’ 
It proved to be a thin loquacious fellow, 
who had pinned the landlord up in one 
corner of the porch, with his hands in his 
pockets as usual, listening with an air of 
the most vacant acquiescence. 

“The sight seemed to have a curious 
effect upon Master Simon; as he squeezed 
my arm, and altering his course, sheered 
wide of the porch, as though he had not 
any idea of entering. This evident evasion 
induced me to notice the orator more parti- 


_ talarly. He was meagre but active in his 


make, with a long pale bilious face; a black 
beard so ill shaved as to bloody his shirt 
collar; a feverish eye, and a hat sharpened 

at the sides into a most pragmatical 
pt He had a newspaper in his hand, 
and seemed to be commenting on its con- 
tents, to the thorough conviction of mine 
host. 

“At the sight of Master Simon, the 
landlord was evidently a little flurried, and 
began to rub his hands, edge away from his 
corner, and make several profound publican 
bows; while the orator took no other notice 
of my companion than to talk louder than 
before, and with, as I thought, something 
of an air of defiance. Master Simon, 
however, as I have before said, sheered off 
from the porch, and passed on, pressing 
my arm within his, and whispering as we 
got by, in a tone of awe and horror, ‘ That’s 
a radical !—he reads Cobbett !’ 

** On subsequent inquiry my suspicions 
have been confirmed. i fis & radical has 
but lately found his way to the village, 
where he threatens to commit fearful de- 
vastation with his doctrines. He has already 
made two or three complete converts, or 
new lights ; has shaken the faith of several 

3 and has grievously puzzled the brains 
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of many of the oldest villagers, who had 
never thought about politics, or scarce any 
thing else, during their whole lives. 

‘* He is lean and meagre from the con- 
stant restlessness of mind and body; worry- 
ing about with pamphlets and newspapers 
in his pockets, which he is ready to pull 
out on all occasions. He has shocked seve- 
ral of the staunchest villagers, by talking 
lightly of the Squire and his family; and 
hinting that it would be better the park 
should be cut up into small farms and kitchen- 
gardens, or feed good mutton instead of 
worthless deer. 

** He is a great thorn in the side of the 
Squire, who is sadly afraid that he will in- 
troduce politics into the village, and turn it 
into an unhappy thinking community. He 
is a still greater grievance to Master Simon, 
who has Richarto been able to sway the po- 
litical opinions of the place, without mach 
cost of learning or logic; but has been very 
much puzzled of late to weed out the doubts 
and heresies already sown by this champion 
of reform. Indeed, the latter has taken 
complete command at the tap-room of the 
tavern; not so much because he has con- 
vinced, as because he has out-talked all the 
old-established oracles. The apothecary, 
with all his philosophy, was as naught be- 
fore him. He has convinced and converted 
the landlord at least a dozen times; who, 
however, is liable to be convinced and con- 
verted the other way, by the next person 
with whom he talks. It is true the radical 


has a violent antagonist in the landlady, 
who is vehemently loyal, and thoroughh 
devoted to the King, Master Simon, and 


the Squire. She now and then comes out 
upon the reformer, with all the fierceness 
of a cat-o’-mountain; and does not spare 
her own soft-headed husband, for listening 
to what she terms such * low-lived politics.’ 
What makes the good woman the more 
violent, is the perfect coolness with which 
the radical listens to her attacks, drawing 
his face up into a provoking, supercilious 
smile, and when she has talked herself out 
of breath, quietly asking her for a taste of 
her home-brewed,” &c. 

The description of the two dogs be- 
longing to Lady Lillycraft, is exqusite. 
We can only afford to give a paragraph 
or two of it. 

‘« One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr,— 
though heaven defend me from such a 
Zephyr. He is fed out of all shape and 
comfort ; his eyes are nearly strained out of 
his head; he wheezes with cor y, and 
cannot walk without great difficulty. The 
other is a little old gray-muzaled curmudgeon, 
with an unhappy eye, that kindles like a 
coal if you only look at him; his nose turns 
up; his mouth is drawn into wrinkles,-so as 
to shew his teeth; in short, he has alto- 
gether the look of a dog far gone in misan- 

thropy, 
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thropy, and totally sick of the world. When 
he walks, he has his tail curled up so tight 
that it seems to lift his feet from the 

d; and he seldom makes use of more 
na legs at a time, keeping the other 
drawn up as a reserve. This last wretch is 
called Beauiy !!!”" 

Mr. Irving’s modesty attributes his 
success to his being an American. For 
some part of it he is doubtless indebted 
to this circumstance, but he is a gentle- 
man of too great talents not to have 
made a considerable impression on 
our “* reading public,” even though 
he had been a naféive. 


—@-—- 


8. The Duties of Churchwardens explained 
and enforced. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester, in the Diocese of 
London, in the year 1821. By the Rev. 
J. Jefferson, A. M. and F. A. S. iate 
Archdeacon. Rivingtons. 

WE conceive that we shall be ren- 
dering very essential service not only 
to those to whom this Charge is parti- 
cularly addressed, but to the Church 
generally, by bringing it before the 
attention of our readers. It was deli- 
vered by the late lamented Archdeacon 
Jefferson, (whose death is recorded in 
Part I. p. 182,) on the occasion of 


his last visitation in the year 1821. 
He was unanimously requested by 
the Clergy to publish it, but delayed 


so doing until he should have revised 
it, intending also to add a few expla- 
natory notes and references ;—that in- 
tention was frustrated by his prema- 
ture deeease. But, as it is fraught 
with much useful information, it is 
presumed, that they for whose guidance 
it was designed, will be pleased to see 
it in its present state—as bringing into 
one point of view the provisions of the 
severa: ecclesiastical and temporal laws 
relative to the subject of which it 
treats. The Charge commences with 
a short address to the Clergy—congra- 
tulating them on the check whicl®the 
deluge of blasphemy and infidelity 
had met with from a wise and judi- 
cious interposition of the law ; ‘* that 
a looked-for triumph was changed into 
a degraded defeat.” Though far from 


taking a my view of the times, it 
jae Be to the “ distinguish- 
ing feature of the present age is a dis- 

ition to be dissatisfied with pan 


institutions.” The observations whic 
succeed on the much debated question 
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of concession, strike us as equally just 
and reasonable. 


«¢We may have learned by experience 
that to concede privilege, is to invite en- 
croachment ; and worldly wisdom as well as 
religious prudence, calls upon us to profit 
by the knowledge.” 

‘© Inconsiderate or indiscriminate conces- 
sion on the part of the established power, 
if it does not acknowledge weakness, cannot 
fail to produce it; and while it seems to 
seek, may eventually destroy the common 
good. Concession on points of faith, and 
doctrine, can betray only diffidence and 
doubt; and while it professes to promote 
order and union, can only be productive of 
disunion and confusion.” 

*¢ An establishment without security for 
its discipline and privileges in the civil power, 
and without a test for its definitions in doc- 
trine and faith, is an absurdity,—because it 
contradicts itself. If there is to be an esta- 
blishment, some security and some test there 
must be,—and it is strange that there should 
be any question, whether that shall be re- 
tained which was formed by those to whom, 
under Providence, we owe the very existence 
of our Protestant Church, and who drew all 
their religion from the unadulterated fount 
of the word of God,—or whether other 
securities and other tests should be adopted, 
which will give influence and power to 
those who have ever been, and are, the 
strenuous and zealous defenders of the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity.” 

Some there are, who from habit, 
interest, or party, may be ready to 
question these observations, but all 
must assent to the concluding remark, 
that “ great benefits or great injuries 
may accrue to the Church, and parti- 
cularly in times like the present, from 
a regular, steady, and impartial per- 
formance of the duties attached to it, 
or from an unbecoming and reprehen- 
sible neglect of them.” 

The venerable Archdeacon then pro- 
ceeds to the more immediate object of 
the Charge, the duties of Church-war- 
dens. After briefly noticing the anti- 
quity of the usage, their peculiar pro- 
vince, the mode of election, and the pe- 
nalties attaching to the serving the 
office without having been duly sworn 
in, he takes the oath administered, as 
the ground-work of his observations, 
arranging them agreeably to the tenor 
of it, under two heads, a just present- 
ment of such things and persons as 
are presentable, and a true and faith- 
fal execution of the office. In treat- 
ing of the first division, he remarks, 

‘¢ J have found myself embarrassed with 


muck 
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difficulty, from the too ili 
pte all a usages of the an 
{ cannot, however, forbear to press upon 
your minds, that whatever obstacles may 
stand in the way of proceeding by present- 
ment, these cannot discharge you from the 
very important trust, which, both in religion 
and morals, the Church has committed to 
your care.” ‘* The Law may in a great 
measure appear to be a dead letter; but, 
it nevertheless becomes you, as you regard 
your oath and your duty, to consider the 
spirit of it at least as still in being.” 

But the second division, “‘a due 
and faithful execution of the office,” 
being a general term, he enforces with 
greater freedom and satisfaction—press- 
ing upon them the various duties therein 
implied,—connected with the conser- 
yvanon of the Church and its appen- 

s—the Church-yard—the assess- 
ment and collection of rates, and a 
vigilant maintenance of becoming de- 
corum, particularly on the Lord’s day. 
On these several heads he enlarges, 
not merely by a dry detail of the requi- 
sitions of the law, but by frequent and 
forcible appeals to the understanding 
and the heart, as men and Christians, 
accountable in every capacity and cir- 
cumstance of life not to man only, 
but to “* the Judge of all the earth.” 

Enough, we hope, has been said, 
to recommend this excellent and use- 
ful compendium to the attention and 
consideration both of Ministers and 
Churchwardens ; but we must with 
the venerable Author, advert to one 
point more which recent occurrences, 
and some recent ,practices, will not 
allow us to omit. 

“ Our Churches have, in many instances 
of late, been profaned by political and secu- 
lar meetings of the most turbulent and un- 
hallowed kind, converting this holy taber- 
nacle of peace and love, of forbearance and 
co of humility and friendship, into 
a for the display of the most ungo- 
vemable passions of the hyman heart— 
‘anger, clamour, wrath, evil speaking’—I 
fear I may add ‘ malice’ likewise ;—all at 
least in violation of that ‘ charity’ which 
we are taught ‘ is the fulfilment of the law’.” 


—@— 
9. Proofs of Inspiration, or the Grounds of 
ae a 


jon between the New Testament 
and the A iphal Volume: occasioned 
by the recent publication of the Apo- 
cryphal New Testament, ly Hone. By 
the Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. 
Vicar of Kensington. 
WHILST the feeble, though ma- 
lignant attacks of the open or conceal- 
Gent, Mac. July, 1822. 


ed enemies of revealed Religion con- 
tinue to meet with repeated defeats, 
they undoubtedly strengthen the ve 
cause which they weakly imagin 
their puny devises would shake, by 
calling forth adversaries, by whom 
they are overcome. Mr. Rennell has 
again exercised the vigour of his pen, 
and displayed the acuteness of his re- 
search on that most important subject, 
the proofs of Inspiration, occasioned 
by the recent publication of the ‘ Apo- 
cryphal New Testament,” in which 
indeed there is nothing either new or 
original (if we except the blunders of 
the Editors), it being merely a collec- 
tion of some ancient Legends, which 
might have continued to “ sleep upon 
the shelves of the curious, as a lasting 
memorial of unsuccessful fraud and 
detected imposture,” but for this. in- 
sidious attempt to foist them on the 
ignorant and unwary, by printing them 
in a style exactly resembling the New 
Testament, divided into chapters and 
verses, and announcing them in the 
Title-page as “‘leing all the Gospels, 
Epistles, and other pieces now extant, 
and attriluted in the four first centu- 
ries to Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and 
their Companions!” * It is,” as Mr, 
R. observes, ‘* by such artful attempts 
as this, to confound truth with false- 
hood, authenticity with forgery, Scrip- 
ture with Apocrypha, that the foun- 
dations of Religious faith are most suc- 
cessfully undermined.” Hence the 
propriety of entering the lists with ene- 
mies, who would, otherwise, be be- 
neath contempt ; but much malignity 
of heart is often linked with poverty 
of intellect; and both are basely gra- 
tified by perplexing and conhshug 
minds, who, by habitually declining 
the labour of thought and investiga- 
tion, are but seldom prepared to re- 
sist such attempts. 


“«It is,” says the Author, ‘ in the hope 
of exposing the wretched fallacies of this 
insidiows Publication on the one hand, and 
of fixing a full and exclusive confidence in 
the Sacred Volume on the other, thas the 
following pages have been written, to prove 
that one is the Word of God, the other the 
word of min.’ ‘ Upon Inspiration the whole 

uestion turns ;’ ‘and we shall consider first 
necessity of Inspiration, and shew how 
essential it is that our standard of Christian 
faith and morals should rest upou an‘autho- 
rity superior to that of man.’ ‘ We shall 
secondly examine the extent of that Inspi- 
ration.” ‘ We shall, thirdly, inquire into 
the 
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the proofs of-that Inspiration; and show, 
b ir application, that the Books of the 

ew Testament are Ynspired, and that the 

ieces in the Apocryphal Volumes are not 
inspired. We shall, lastly, shew that in the 
New Testament we have all the writings 
that ever were inspired: that no selection or 
compilation has ever taken place, that none 
have been rejected, nor any lost.’” 

Such is the plan of the Work as 
briefly stated by the Author. The sub- 
jects treated of must sufficiently re- 
commend it to the attention of every 
one desirous of giving ‘‘a reason of 
the hope that is in him,” particularly 
as indirect insinuations against the 
Sacred Volume, by suggesting the pro- 
bability of interested interpolations— 
wilful errors of transcription—blunders 
of translators, and many other such in- 
ventions, sought out to weaken its an- 
thority as the Word of Gop, and con- 
sequently as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, is the usual topic 


of those who are conscious that in one 
point or other, and too often in the 
whole tenor of their conduct, there is 
some obliquity, which requires a more 
flexible and accommodating rule than 
the ‘line’ and ‘ plummet.’—For the 
ame eg of our readers, we present 
the 


m with a few short extracts, not 
to supersede, but to invite to the pe- 
rusal of the Pamphlet itself. 


“Tnspiration is a subject of the highest 
practical importance, for if the Christian be 
not convinced of the Divine origin of every 
part and portion of Scripture, he may listen 
with admiration to its sentiments, but he 
will not bow with obedience to its laws.’— 
‘It is the voice of Gop alone which has 
authority enough to alarm the conscience 
and command the heart.’—‘ The necessity 
of Inspiration extends alike to the doc- 
trinal, to the historical, and to the moral 
parts of Holy Writ ;’—‘ to arm them with 
that truth which is beyond dispute, and 
with that authority which is without 
peal.'—* We must remember that Lelief is 
one thing, but that faith is another.’— 
* Where the salvation of our souls is in- 
volved, we look for information from a 
source which no impurity can taint’—*‘ no- 
thing short of this will either convince or 
satisfy the mind.’ ‘The life and death of 
the Renzemer must not be related like the 
life and death of a common man.’—* No 
law of natural reason can effectually reach 
the heart.’—‘ We may not want Ispiration 
to tell us our duty, but we want Inspiration 
so to bring it home to our consciences, as 
to make oledience not a matter of choice, 
but of necessity.’"—‘ With t to the 
extent of Inspiration,’ the or avoiding 
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the obscurity of theological ’ 
poses what can be pa j thet the 
* Divine influence always acted in such , 
manner, and in such proportions, as were 
best calculated to effect the various pur. 
poses for which it was given,’ and relying on 
the promise made to the Apostles, the 
* Spirit of Gop should be with them al- 
ways,’ concludes, ‘ that he guided them in- 
to all truth, secured them from all error.’, , 
—‘ Every line therefore we believe to be 
stamped with unerring truth, and to be the 
voice of Gop speaking in the language of 
man.’ The notion of a partial inspiration, 
he justly considers as extremely Tous, 
‘being, in fact, nothing else but the |- 
berty of questioning or rejecting any doc- 
trines or facts which are repugnant to ow 
own preconceived notions’.” 

With respect to the third head, the 
proofs of Inspiration, “‘ they are drawn 
first from the testimony of the Apostles 
themselves, and secondly from that of 
their companions and successors,”— 
but as this part of the subject neces- 
sarily depends upon a chain of reason- 
ing, we cannot break the connexion 
by extracts, without infringing too far 
upon our limits. We would, however, 
particularly bespeak attention to the 
Author’s judicious remarks on the 7th 
chapter of St. Paul’s ist Epistle to the 
Corinthians, *‘in which he has been 
supposed to draw a distinction between 
those parts of his Epistle which were 
dictated by the Spirit of God and those 
that were not.” —** A notion founded 
on a total misconception of the mean- 
ing of the Apostle”—and which Mr. 
Rennell very simply developes ;—most 
satisfactorily proving that St. Paul “un- 
equivocally asserts his plenary and per- 
petual inspiration” —“* He claims it 
every where, and that claim as Chris- 
tians we must admit.”—Having shewa 
the plenary Inspiration of the Aposto- 
lic Writings,—the same proofs are ap- 
plied to the several pieces in the A 
cryphal Volume with the result that 
might be anticipated by any one of the 
least discrimination, who will compare 
the writings in question with the Se 
cred Scriptures, but when the Writers 
themselves, these at least of any re- 
spectability, ‘* unequivocally disclaim 
any pretence to inspiration,—any fur- 
ther testimony is almost superfluous.” 

Having thus filled up the outline he 
had drawn, Mr. Rennell, in his con- 
cluding chapter, 

“* Proceeds a step farther, to inquire & 
what time, and by what authority, the se 
veral parts, of which the Sacred Volume * 


com- 
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1822,) 
were separated from the man 
ich the world was early inun- 
dated.’—* For it is the great of the 
Editors of the Apocrypha! — to “— 
this ion as arbi act of a 
on Conmeil assembled at ‘Nice in the 
century, and to persuade the Reader 
that the New Testament was compiled from 
the various Epistle: and Gospels then in 
existence,’—but from the best and most au- 
cient testimony, ft is here proved that the 
«Canon of the New Testament was framed 
not by the decision of any individual, nor 
by the authority of any Council, but by the 
consent of the whole Christian 
Church,’—and we may rest assured that we 
ate now in fall possession of all that the 
Avmicuty has ever in his wisdom been 
to vouchsafe, either for the esta- 

i t of our faith, or for guidance of our 
life‘ under the blessing of Gop it has 
stood its ground amidst all the corruptions 
of ancient Heresy, and the darkness of Ro- 
i ition.’ —‘It is the Word of 
Gop—the whole Word of Gon—and no- 
thing but the Word of Gon’— let it be 

j to. the severest ordeal which in- 
fidelity can apply’—* we have no reason to 
fear the result.’—‘ The words of the Lorp 
ate pure words, even as the silver which from 
the earth is tried, and purified seven times in 
the fire.” 

Some useful Notes are added to 
“direct attention to those authors 
from whom any particular line of ar- 
gument or illustration has been taken.”’ 
—We have, thus briefly, touched ypon 
the several heads of this excellent and 
very seasonable publication, earnestly 
recommending it to such as are exposed 
and (who in this age is not?) to hear 
flippant aspersions against the Canon 
of Scripture, audaciously re-iterated, 
as a “compendium” “‘ providing an- 
swers ‘‘ to every objection.” 


10. The Vale of Chamouni. A Poem. By 
the Author of ** Rome.” 8vo, pp. 176. 
Warren. 

MUCH of the subject matter of 
this Poem, has been alveaiy occupied 
7 Se talent, and immortalized by 
the genius of Byron, and the author 
of “The Vale of Chamouni,” must 
submit to the ordeal of so formidable 
a rival. For ourselves, we can say, 
that in spite of occasional heaviness, 
and not a little tedious prolixity, we 
have been much delighted with the 
perusal of this Poem. As a whole, 
perhaps, it is characterised by a cold 
correctness, with not unfrequent bursts 
of sublimity, and touches of pathos, 
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which need not fear a comparison 
with any poetry with which we are 
acquainted. It abounds in scenes 
which a man of refined taste alone 
could feel—and which a man of genius 
only could so well describe. 

e know the unwillingness with 
which a Poet consents to part with fa- 
vourite thoughts and feelings, wrought 
with skill into easy and flowing verse 
—but we can have no hesitation in 
recommending a severe and unsparing 
compression ; a fearless rescinding of 
redundancies in this Poem. 

One of the most pleasing descriptive 

ms in our language, is the “ Tra. 
veller’”’ of Goldsmith, and we venture 
to propose it as a model to the Author 
before us, in remedying the defect of 
which we complain.— Despite of our 
efforts, languor and weariness will in- 
sensibly creep upon us. 
** We cannot blame indeed, but we may 

sleep, ” 

which is not exactly the effect an au- 
thor is desirous of producing. 

After a Preface of considerable 
sprightliness, though of occasional 
flippancy, we have an Introduction, 
of some four hundred lines, in a 
strain sometimes of Hudibrastic terse- 
ness, and generally in well ordered 
** octo-pedal rhyme;”—but we hasten to 
the Poem, and here we think that 
** Switzerland” would have been a 
more appropriate title than that which 
the Author has chosen. The whole of 
the first part of the Poem is occupied in 
descriptions of Swiss scenery, and de- 
picting those associations to which the 
contemplation of it naturally leads. 


*¢ Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon and De 
Stael,” 


pass in review before us, and with 
those qualified encomiums which are 
creditable to the good taste and sound 
au, see of the Author. It is some- 
what late in the day to give the world 
tical delineations of the horrors of 
Fave and the miseries of a Slave 
ship, but the cause of humanity will 
justify any burst of abhorrence by 
which that infamous traffick can be 
stigmatized. The following is the 
Author's elegant tribute to the great 
Champion of African Emancipation : 
“ Tho’ gratitude inscribe the storied shield 
With deeds of British glory, and the fel 
Of crimson war with glittering laurels 


On Alton’ Toy cv the right ple, 


. 
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One peaceful hand, bedew’d with mercy, gave, 

Friend of the friendless, Champion of the 
slave ! 

With manly eloquence he pierc’d the heart; 

Nature's pure flame, unknown to Grecian art, 

Brighten'd his flowing periods ; hands that 
sold, 

Like the Venetian, human flesh for gold, 

Dropt their unholy treasures; misers shed 

The tears of sweet-soul'd charity, and fed 

The famish’d stranger and the orphan boy, 

And caus’d ¢ the widow's heart to sing for 

oy.’ 
When marble tombs shall melt in dust away, 
Nor point the grave where laurell’d heroes 


lay, 
Thy aa h, O Wilberforce ! shall rest 
Stampt in the core of Africk’s sable breast ; 
When from a grateful world thy spirit flies, 
To seek a crown of glory in the skies, 
Drooping, like mellow fruit, in honour’d 
years, [tears, 
Thy tomb shall glisten with the Lybian’s 
Each crystal offering a brighter gem 
Than glitters on the monarch’s diadem.” 

We have a beautiful episode of two 
lovers, who were lost on the bridal 
day, by falling from the summit of the 
Dhie. On the top of this mountain is 
a small plain, where occasional festivals 
are held. A newly married couple 

‘were celebrating their wedding on the 
ridge of the precipice, when the earth 
denly gave way under the feet of 
the bride. Her aged father rushed to 
the steep— 
** Beneath where late a bresthing virgin 
stood, [blood ; 
Trees and projecting rocks are stain'd with 
He sees her in the gloomy vale below, 
Cold, white, and senseless as a wreath of snow; 
Clasp’d in her lover’s faithful arms she lies, 
And, while each mortal frame convulsive dies, 
To yon bright heaven the trembling spirit 
1e6. 

It is not until we have made some 
progress in the second part of the Poem, 
that we arrive at the Vale of Chamouni. 
Its ‘* beauteous horrors” are well de- 
picted. We had marked many pas- 
sages of beauty and sublimity, but are 
unwilling to spoil their effect by a short 
extract. We must resist the well- 
drawn picture of the Christian Pastor 
and his Alpine Dogs braving the perils 
of night and the storm, and rescuing 
the stranger from destruction—that we 
may have space for the following 
sublime portrait of “ Mont Blanc.” 

** Sire of the stormy Alps! majestic power! 
On whom the battling winds tremendous 


shower 
The fury of the heavens—hail, snowand rain; 


And lightning pours its arrowy fires in vain ! 
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Cold at thy feet, like sparkles on the wave, 
The thunderbolt falls hurtless ; from the grave 
Of Chaos first thy temples rose to light, 
While the proud mees lay wrapt in night; 
Brilliant thy crest above the billows wild 
Arose ; and first the infant sun-beam smil’d 
Warm on thy splendid bosom ; still thy form 
Climbs like the warring Titan in the storm; 
And snows, that hill and lowly valley drown, 
Exalt the splendour of thy glittering crown; 
Nobly it swells like foam upon the main, 
The brightest pearl of all the splendid chain; 
A tumulus to some proud chieftain rais’d 
By warring demi-gods ; the summit glaz’d 
ith ice and frosted silver; when the gale 
Strips from its ivory breast the misty veil, 
It seems all bright in renovated bloom, 
A sculptured Venus, springing from the 
tomb. [bark 
The mammoth of the mountains! proudest 
Amidst a snowy fleet ; surviving ark 
Above a deep and roaring deluge piled ! 
Nature’s pantheon! temple of the wild !” 
Whilst gazing on the scene, a block 
of ice breaks from its crystal wall, 
and the aperture is thus beautifully 
described : 
Each richest tint adorns the fairy scene 
Of sapphire heavens, or ocean’s brightest 
green ; 
Pure as the mermaid’s palace in the waves, 
Where shells and pearl enrich the lucid 
caves ; 
Mirrors of dazzling ice reflect each hue, 
Sweet as blue violets glistening in the dew, 
And, as the sun pours in his brilliant streams, 
The cavern sparkles with the rosy beams.” 
In strains equally sustained, is the 
description of the avalanche, and the 
brittle tenure by which life and pro- 
perty are held in the valley of dha. 


mouni, when the tinkling of a bell, 
or the brushing of the falcon’s ome 


may produce one of those fearful inun- 
dations. 

But our restricted limits remind us 
that it is time to close these observa- 
tions. Lines of feebleness will occa- 
sionally intrude ; and one remarkably 
prosaic occurs at page 113. 

*¢ Demons were believed to haunt these 
wilds forlorn.” 

And there is a colloquial tameness in 

** Along sweet Worcestershire’s enchanted 
fields.” 

But “ ubi plura nitent,” we leave 
the ungracious task of censure to 
others. 

We shall be happy if we have con- 
tributed to recommend this delightful 
Poem to that public notice and consi- 
deration which it so well deserves, 
and with a gentle. repetition of pe 

wis 
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wish for compression in the second 
edition, which we confidently antici- 

te, we bid the elegant Author of the 
« Vale of Chamouni” farewell. 


icin 

11. Memoirs of Benveuuto Cellini, a Floren- 
tine Artist, written by himself. A new 
Edition, with notes. By Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Co, 


IT is well known that this work 

peared many years ago, translated b 

r, Nugent, and sold rapidly, which 
must be ascribed chiefly to its own in- 
terest and importance. In fact, this 
country has ever evinced an eagerness 
for all works treating of the Arts and 
Sciences ; and although the life of 
Benvenuto Cellini cannot properly be 
considered as a didactic work on the 
arts which he practised, yet | are 
so intimately connected with all the 
circumstances of his life as an eminent 
artist, that we find in the course of the 
work, a detailed and general account 
of their condition during the splendid 
period in which he flourished. 

If to this consideration we add the 
singularity of the events to which Ben- 
yenuto Cellini was from his youth ex- 

» which appear very extraordi- 
nary, and would even be thought fa- 
bulous, if the Artist had not written 
his own life ; no one will therefore be 

rised at the demand for this work. 
All this, no doubt, led to this new 
edition, the appearance of which will, 
we think, be as agreeable to the pub- 
lick as it is to ourselves. 

Artists may indeed draw from the 
perusal of this work certain advantages 
which more particularly apply to them; 
they will here see the vicissitudes to 
which genius and talent are conti- 
nually exposed, the arias and the 
jealousy which surround them, and 
often impede their progress through 
the world; and they will learn from 
the errors and imprudences of Benve- 
nuto himself (for he was not exempt 
from them), to avoid the inconve- 
niences to which he was oftentimes 
subjected. They will moreover here 
learn in what manner they ought to 
conduct themselves in regard to the 
great who employ them, and towards 
all those who encourage their talents ; 
and thus secure those advantages which 
are so necessary to accelerate the 

ss of the arts. As to the general 

er, however little he may _~ in- 
terested in the history of the Arts, he 
will, notwithstanding, find great satis- 


faction in reading this work, besides 
the pleasure he will naturally feel by 
the singular and surprising events re- 
corded by Benvenuto Cellini. 


12. ides Althorpiane, &c. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, F. R.S. S. A. 
(Continued from p. 533.) 


THE second division of our analysis 
of these volumes was to consist of the 
History of the Mansion of the Spen- 
cers, and in doing this, the ensuing 
pases will contain not only a present, 

ut a retrospective review; for it is in 
another work and in another manner, 
that the worthy Author has detailed 
much amusing matter relative to Al- 
thorp. Throughout the whole of what 
may be denominated the local history of 
the Spencer mansion, Mr. Dibdin, with 
the greatest candour, acknowledges his 
obligations to a County History, the 
appearance of which has long been 
anxiously expected, namely, Mr. G. Ba- 
ker’s History of Northamptonshire. He 
is right to refer for information to such 
a source as this, since we are well as- 
sured that the work is not compiled, 
like the topographical publications 
which have so long led us into ertor, 
from illiterate or unfaithfully printed 
books, or unauthentic manuscripts, 
but it is formed from the only legiti- 
mate materials for the history of landed 

roperty: the Public Records of the 
Kin dom in all their departments, ori- 
ginal Family Deeds, Wills, and the va- 
rious. instruments connected with 
them ; and all these collated and veri- 
fied by Monumental Inscriptions, Visi- 
tations, or ancient Pedigrees. It will, 
perhaps, be long before our County 

istories and topographical works in 
general, be ein a A upon so broad, 
so excellent a foundation. ‘‘ A pain- 
ful work it is,” says one who well 
knew, “ I’ll assure you, and more than 
difficult ;” for it requires such a course 
of intense, and, for a time, uninterest- 
ing study, as few have either the per- 
severance or the ability to undertake. 
There must be a great degree of learn- 
ing in the Anglo-Saxon, Norman- 
French, and Monkish-Latin languages, 
as well as of the same in their pure 
state; so that with the writer, as Lily 
says, “‘ne person of verb, ne case of 
noun can stop him.” There must be 
a perfect knowledge of the nature of 
tenures, fines, recoveries, inquisitions, 
reliefs, and how the ancient charters 
altered them, and. in what public of- 


fices 
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fices they are now There 
must be a ready understanding of all 
the ancient writings, contractions, 
and seals, with the ability of quickly 
extracting those-parts which are essen- 
tial. for proof; and there must be a 
sound introduction into heraldry, so as 
to know the connection of names and 
armorial ensigns, the explanation of 
surnames, the nature of genealogies, 
and a grammatical style in blazoning. 
To these the graces of composition 
must be added, with an interesting 
manner in the relation of descriptive, 
historical, or biographical circum- 
stances. Nor is all this visionary, since 
several modern County Histories, and 
some other works, shew how much 
may be done by the scholar, the law- 
yer, and the antiquary, when they are 
united. Next to the production of a 
good, original, or learned composition 
of our own, is the credit of referring to 
such a work by another, since what is 
compiled from the most valuable au- 
thorities, is nearly equal for real use to 
that which is original. In this instance 
Mr. Dibdin is entitled to praise, since 
he has not only abstracted from so ex- 
cellent. a work as that of Mr. Baker, 
the local and t hical history of 
Altherp, but he has also added to them 
those picturesque and minute delinea- 
tions which belong less to the professed 
Historian of a , than to him 
who writes only of a noble House and 


its a — 
Hering thus stated some of our feel- 


ings in entering upon this part of our 
review, we proceed to give to the pub- 
lic the promised analysis. 


** The house and park at Althorp,” says 
Mr. Dibdin in the commencement of this 
Work, “ are situated in the parish of Great 
Bri » in New Bottle Grove Hundred, in 
the county of Northampton, at the distance 
of about six miles from Northampton. This 
domain has been possessed by the Spencer 
family of three centuries; but the 
exact period of the erection of the house 
seems to he unknown. There is, however, 
no jon of its having sagoivad its - 
cipal improvements during time of the 
first East of Sunderland (1636—1643), who 
‘was son of the second Spencer. The 
Lady of this Earl (daughter of Robert Sid- 
ney, second Earl of Leicester, and better 

as the Sacharissa of Waller the poet) 

and covered in the staircase, 

an interior court- 

yard, in the fashion of the times. From 
period, to the present, both the house 
park have continued to receive improve- 


(uly; 


order of these pages. 


famil 
of the Sopase became possessed 
park at Althorp about the year 1512. This 
originated in a licence from the King to 
John Spencer, afterwards Sir John Spencer, 
At that time the park is described as con- 
taining 300 acres of land, 100 acres of wood, 
and 40 acres of water in ‘ Oldthorpe ;’ ,but 
= seems to have a a an ee 
of some ious uired there. 
fet tet eerie Ghat Aken: co calleh 
was purchased by this Sir John Spencer as 
early as the year 1508*.” pp. iii—yv. 

Such was the foundation of this 
—— seat; but the account of the 
ak plantations commencing at p. viii, 
will, to the true lover of his country, 
be perhaps the most interesting feature 
in the volume; and certainly there is 
something in the act of preparing a 
future park or forest that is almost 
beyond humanity. We are sure that 
selfishness has no part in the matter, 
for when the trees in verdant goodli- 
ness are stretching out ‘‘ their hundred 
arms” to the clouds, the head of him 
who planted them, and perchance of 
them who witnessed their increasing 
strength and beauty, will be laid under 

the earth low as their wide-spreadi 
roots. ‘They who erect splendid a 
extensive mansions, not only enjoy the 
lories of such palaces themselves, but 
ey also hear the admiration of thou- 
sands beside; but they who ae 
the acorn or the sapling to the earth, 
commit their fame to a future genera- 
tion when praise or censure will tothem 

be alike uninteresting and unknown. 
At the conclusion of the description 
of the park, is a very pleasing scene 
taken from it by Mr. Blore, by whom 
all the views in this Work are exe- 
cuted, representing that exquisitely- 
= memorial erected by Sir William 
pencer in 1624, on his planting an 
oaken and beechen walk from the 
mansion to the church. We cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of a few 
remarks upon so modest, yet so mag- 
nificent a mode of recording the name 
of the planter. From 1567 to 1603, 
Sir John Spencer the elder, his son, 
and Robert first Lord Spencer, planted 
sore Eee of Althorp park, and 
inseri their truly patriotic works 
upon stone tablets ; but when Sir Wil- 
liam Spencer, K. B. planted the above- 


* In our last account we erroneously 
stated, that the whole of this property ws 
obtained by a royal grant. 
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mentioned walk in 1624, he geet on 
his memorial, in addition to his name, 
a fine paraphrase of David’s command 
to Solomon concerning the building 
of the Temple, ‘‘ Vp and bee doing, 
and God will prosper.” It was per- 
haps im ible to have conceived any 
thing finer than this in any of the 
numerous ways in which it might be 
taken. Did it allude to the grandeur 
and glory of the family ?—its members 
had ever been active in the times in 
which they lived; and history repre- 
sented prosperity, wealth, and honour, 
flowing in upon them, like agitated 
waves, each of which rolls up a larger 
sheet of foam. Did it allude to the 

ntation in which it was engraved ?— 
Sir William Spencer lived long enough 
after the early planters of that Sylvan 
abode, to recline ‘‘ sub tegmine fagi”’ 
of his own ancestorial woods. He had 
seen that the scions, which half a cen- 
tury before had been planted in the 

und, were rising rapidly into per- 
ice; therefore what he wrote bore 
the test of his own experience, and he 
continued the patriotic work with a 
firm belief that his sons also should 
see and rejoice in his labours. 

On p. xiii begins an amusing ac- 
count of an entertainment given to 
Anne of Denmark the Queen of 
James I. and his son Prince Henry, 
by Sir Robert Spencer, on the 25th of 
June, 1603; and on p. xviii is a very 
beautiful plate of the Hawking-stand, 
erected in memorial of the royal grati- 
tude which created Sir Robert a Peer 
of the Realm. An interesting history 
(too long for extracting), of the first 
Lord Spencer’s embassy to the Duke 
of Wirtemberg with the Garter, begins 
on p. xix; and on p. xxx is one yet finer 
of King Charles’s apprehension at 
Holmby, with two descriptions of Al- 
thorp in 1669—1674, by Cosmo III. 
and John Evelyn. We now come to 
the modern account of the mansion, 
which is preceded by an excellent 
ground-plan, and which commences 
with the following animated picture of 
“Tae Hatt :” 


** On entering the House, you are im- 
mediately made acquainted with what was, 
about a century ago, the ruling passion of 
its noble inmates. The sides of this Hall 
are covered with paintings by the pencil of 
the once-famed, and yet not despicable John 
Wooton, descriptive of the pleasures of the 
Chase. To the left, covering the whole 
side, there is a lively representation of 


‘i 
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burst. Reynard is seen in the distance; 
the dogs are in full chace; the huntsman 
winds his horn; the whoop and halloo are 
given; the horses are about to be into 
® full gallop; and numerous of 
sportsmen brings up the rear. Among these 
sportsmen no one makes a more conspicuous 
figare than Charles, the second Duke of 
arlborough, and grandfather of the pre- 
o— Duke, om that time was owner of 
mansion. He is riding upon a grey 
horse, in red breeches and waistcoat, wtb 
dark blue jacket ing in the wind as he 
lops at full speed. He holds his whip a 
ittle like a truncheon; so that, taken alto- 
ther, and judging from the present 
ion, the dress and attitude would be 
considered 2 la militaire. Two shepherds 
in the foreground, and in shadow, appear 
to be giving intelligence of the course of 
the fox. Upon the whole, this is a very 
joyous and animated description of the sub- 
ject; and as it occupies the entire width of 
the Hall, twenty-four feet, it will not be 
considered as upon a very diminutive scale. 
Opposite, and of equal dimensions, is the 
companion to the preceding. It may be 
called, in its way, Hy are The chase is 
over; Reynard is slain; and held aloft by 
the huntsmen, while dogs scramble up his 
knees for the tempting prey.” 


Following this is a beautifully-en- 
graved extract from this picture, con- 
taining portraits of the Duke of Marl- 
borough already mentioned, Lord Vane, 
and the Honourable John Spencer, 

randfather of the present Earl. After 
= finished his description of this 
hunting panorama, Mr. Dibdin pro- 
ceeds to delineate, in the following 
manner, the remainder of the Hall; 
and his portrait may well bear a com- 
parison with those of Geoffrey Crayon, 
or the Author of Waverley : 


** On each side of the door, opposite 
the entrance-door, is a large picture of a 
horse and groom, having no further merit 
to recommend ‘them than that they cover 
so many square yards of wall or wainsceat. 
Over the door, leading to the staircase, and 
opposite the door of entrance, is a small 

icture—of about six feet by four—of dogs 
reaking loose from their kennel. It has 
really great merit. The dogs are running 
and tumbling over one another in a per- 
fectly natural manner, advancing towards 
the huntsman, who is by the side of a grey 
horse. Above is a bright clear sky, indies 
tive of a fine day's sport. Beneath the 
larger pictures, first described, there is to 
the left, a horse as large as life—with an 
inscription of ‘ Sore Heels ;’ two boys are 
by the side of a basket of hay. Again, to 
the left, in a corner, is a group of dogs, 
with a black servant stooping: a French. 


horn 
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horn is ded to the of a tree, 
ees 
low the large hunting-piece, to the right, is 
a horse of the size of life, called Brisk, 
drinking out of trough; while a groom is 
drawing fresh wanalith runs into it from 
awell. To the right of this, in the corner, 
is the Earth-Stopper ; an old fellow with a 
grey beard, and a —_ in his right hand. 
e is caressing a favourite dog who looks 
up to him and licks his beard. A dead fox 
lies upon some pieces of wood above : five 
dogs are in the back-ground. The whole 
of the size of life. ooton is much to 
be preferred in his figures of a small size. 
His large horses and dogs look as if they 
were made of pasteboard. On each side of 
the entrance door—and therefore behind 
the spectator on entrance, are two early 
pieces by Stubbs ; which are clever and in- 
teresting—as early specimens of the master. 
To the right, is the portrait of a horse 
called Romulus, with the date of 1777. 
There is a power of touch in this piece, 
which marked Stubbs through life—and 
who has been called by one of the most 
knowing of modern artists in this depart- 
ment, ‘the emperor of horse painters.’ 
The colouring and expression of the face of 
the groom or jockey who holds Romulus 
by the bridle, has considerable merit. Op- 
posite, and on the left side on entrance, is 
a much better performance by the same 
master, of a hunter called Scape-flood. 
The shape of the animal is full of grace and 
power; and his countenance is vigorously 
expressed. The groom is, in my humble 
estimation, a master-piece in its way : perfect 
nature, the vacant expression, yet coupled 
with care and anxiety about the animal— 
and the tonsure of his hair by the yillage 
barber—are as evident, as they are correctly 
executed. In the horse may be traced the 
rudiments of the future excellence of the 
painter. The size of each of these two 
paintings is four feet by three. This Hall 
is thirty-one feet three inches in height, by 
twenty-four feet and an half in width, and 
thirty-three in length. The ceiling is coved ; 
having octagonal ornaments with roses in 
the centre. The frieze below consists of 
the heads of d and foxes—arabesques 
and capriccios—the whole painted in white. 
Before passing through the door which 
faces the visitor on his entrance, and which 
conducts him to the Great Staircase, I must 
request him to turn with me through the 
door to the left; and advancing again to 
the left, to the further end of a corridor, to 
accompany me through the entire suite of 
the ground apartments—comprehending the 
Diaing-room, Family Drawing-room, and 
five large rooms devoted to the Library.” 
This then is a fair specimen of the 
manner in which these apartments are 
described ; bat our limits must restrain 


(July, 


us in closély following the worthy 
Author, who makes himself perfectly at 
home in the house, through the details 
of their magnificence. Although the 
Library be doubtless the soul of the 
Althorp Mansion, yet the collection of 
pictures is both splendid and interest. 
ing: and of many of these we have 
beautiful engravings after the fine and 
faithful copres of Mr. Uwins. Such 
are those of Sophonisba Angosciola; a 
Calm by Cuyp; a fragment from Raf. 
faelle, now engraved for the first time: 
a most delightful Masked Ball, aftera 
pane picture by Polemburg; Rem- 

randt’s Mother by her son; and an 
interesting series of twenty-three family 
and other portraits, including those 
mentioned in the former part of this 
Review, the descriptive catalogue of 
which is interspersed with short but 
highly valuable biographical sketches. 
As these are executed in all the variet 
of lined and strippled engraving, it is 
difficult to point out any which are 
more beautiful than the others; yet 
perhaps there are few persons who 
would not be attracted by the richness 
of John, Marquis of Blandford, and 
the family picture of Henry VIII. pp. 
238, 244: by the softness of Geor- 
giana first Countess Spencer, Margaret 
Countess of Lucan, and Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, pages 239, 240, and 
263: or by the brilliancy of John 
Duke of Marborough, and Colonel 
John Russel, pages 26, and 259. Be- 
sides these illustrations, there are several 
views of Althorp and its scenery, with 
some interiors, taken from the house 
itself, delicately and spiritedly engraved, 

(To be continued.) 
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13. Disquisitions on several Subjects. By 

Soame i Re-printed for Charles 

Baldwyn. ndon. 

THESE celebrated Disquisitions ap- 

t to have been reprinted in conse- 

uence of the following recommenda- 

tion of them by the “ Retrospective 
Review :” 

** Some of these subjects, it will be ob- 
served, are of an abstruse nature; but let 
not any one be deterred, by supposing that 
an abstruse subject must be treated in a dry 
and uninteresting manner. It will readily 
be seen, that most of them are of so exten- 
sive and deep an order that they cannot be 
fully discussed in so short a compass. But 
it is not the way of Soame Jenyns to run 
into full discussion on any topic, if by full 
discussion is meant a deliberate view of the 

master 
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matter in all its gp and a re- 
ing awa’ i 
when J rag been maintained 
others on the question. Our author inva- 
fiably looks upon his subject in some novel 
and interesting point of view, and is per- 
less of what may or may not 
have been said by other writers. He takes 
but one line or stream of argument, and 
that is from a source of his own discovery, 
which almost invariably leads him to the 
int he aims at. It is most curious to see 
the penetrating manner in which he con- 
trives to dive into the question through 
the stagnant collections of error, prejudice, 
and the rubbishy opinions of others. There 
is nothing more striking to the reader, than 
the short cut which he always makes to a 
conclusion, and that by no means by any 
false or deceitful road. The subjects upon 
which we are accustomed to see bulky 
written, here dwindle into a few 
pages of lively and elegant composition. 
And when we have perused a disquisition, 
we involuntarily ask, what more is wanted, 
or why have we been so laden hitherto with 
divisions, sub-divisions, deductions, and defi- 
nitions? Weare not, indeed, of opinion, that 
our author is always right in his conclusions, 
forwe more than in one instance disagree with 
him—but then, though far from being in 
every case convinced, we have been in every 
case entertained by ingenious composition, 
and subtile reasoning p in a novel point 
of view.” 

The Work is embellished with a 
good portrait ; and is very neatly print- 
ed, though with too small a type, and 
in a size we are at a loss to describe. 
The page being only two inches square, 
let into an ocean of margin. 


Ge 
14. Practical Olservations on Mr. Ricardo’s 

Principles of Political Economy and Taxa- 

tin, By John Stuckey Reynolds, Esq. 

8vo, pp. 99. 

MR. REYNOLDS is a gentlemanly 
controversialist, who draws opposite 
inferences, from certain premises, laid 
down by Mr. Ricardo, conceraing 
wages, profits, and taxes. From hence 

proceeds to the bitter topick of 
agricultural distress. Before we come 
to his opinions, on this head, we beg 
to make a previous introduction. 

In the measures proposed for relief, 
Government first offered a loan, the 

r political measure, sanctioned 
OG ledicosable precedent. 


“ During the distresses of Rome, Tibe- 
tius advanced a large sum of money, and 
gave permission to persons in need, to bor- 


row for three » without interest, pro- 
Gent. Mac. July, 1822. 
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vided the debtor pledged double the value in 
estates to the publick Confidence was thus 
restored,” &e. Tacit. Annal. L. vi. 17. 

Against this measure, a persuasion 
of its inefficacy went abroad ; and most 
unfortunately the remedy could not, 
as in an excess of luxuries or goods, be 
made applicable. If it be enquired 
what is the chief expence of modern 
genteel housekeeping, it certainly is 
not the baker’s or the butcher’s bill, 
but the grocer’s, whereas in former 
times, that was very trifling; for its 
state and expences leaned towards lar; 
establishments and hospitality, whic 
implied a vast consumption of neces- 
saries, that is to say, by habituation to 
domestick production (to which may 
be added domestick ce TE ey of 
the produce of the soil. If the land 
be the parent of all wealth, and its 
products be not the chief articles of 
consumption, but foreign luxuries or 
baubles, such products must be turned 
into money to supply the demand, and 
that in the face of diminished cus- 
tomers. The poor are therefore the 
greatest consumers, but they have got 
no money but what they are supplied 
with by the rich, who, under pressure, 
diminish the means of their customers, 
by lessening their establishments, and 
adopting the measures, thus stated by 
Mr. Reynolds. 

*¢ The wages of agricultural labour were 
lowered, even to a greater extent than 
those of manufacturing labour, and this ne- 
cessarily operated further to diminish the 
consumption of agricultural produce; far 
from being enabled to consume more, than 
they did during the war, labourers were 
obliged to consume less, and thousands came 
on the different parishes.” 

The stock of corn continuing to in- 
crease, the markets have fallen more 
rapidly ; the usual distribution of rent, 
profits, and wages has been altered ; 
the share of the labourer, after all the 

at consumer, is diminished; the 
share of the landlord and tenants, 
though if taken in corn it would be 
increased in quantity, is diminished in 
“* exchangeable value,” because the 
state of wages has left it almost with- 
out consumers, and consequently with- 
out a market.” . Ol, 92. 

The poor, therefore, being the great 
customers, the government loan, in 
order to have an effective operation, 
should have been advanced for them, 
not fo them, and the duties on malt 

have 
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have been removed to tea, r, and 
snuff. The poor-rates should have 
been made, under due preventions of 
abuse, payable in commodities. The 

lut would have disappeared ; for 
through the aid of the loan, taking the 
population at fourteen millions, and 
the aid, advanced to the farmer, to be 
made to the poor in commodities, the 
additional consumption would be about 
twelve bushels per head. The dimi- 
nution of rates, if they were payable 
in commodities ( vegetable products only 
they ought to be*), would soon have 
repaid the loan with advantage ; and 
whativer might be the loss to the re- 
venue, in the diminution of tea, sugar, 
tobacco, and snuff, the landholders 
would willingly repay it by a beneficial 
commutation. Exportation is a better 
mode of getting rid of superfluity, we 
admit; but, as that is not practicable, 
is a diminution of the means of certain 
customers, the way to get rid of an 
excess more speedily ? 

As to the supposed remedy of re~ 
moving the difficulty by diminishing 
the property of the fundholder, it avails 
nothing ; for, says our author from Mr. 
Ricardo, 

** By cancelling the national debt, one 
man’s income might be raised from 1000/. 
to 15001. but another man’s would be low- 
ered from 1500/. to 10001. These two 
men’s i now t to 2,5001. they 
would amount to no more then.” P. 77. 

Having thus exposed the indiscretion 
of the farmers, in clamouring for re- 
ductions; é. ¢. in calling for parsi- 
mony as the means of getting rid of 
guts, we shall sve ho observing, 
that Mr. Reynolds has much gratified 
us, On important points. 


—Q—- 

15. Petrarch and Laura. By Madame de 

Genlis. Translated from the French. 
Lond. 1820. @ vols. 8vo. Colburn. 

THE principal impression which 

the poetry of Petrarch has made upon 


us, 1s, its elegant refinement and supe- 





riority to its age. To us it is too arti- 
ficial and metaphysical ; and our ad- 


miration and respect for the Author is 
founded upon the chivalrous charac- 
ter of his mind, and the dignity in 
consequence of his feelings. As to 
Laura, we know from more authentick 





* By this means, the poor-rates would 
soon become moderate burdens ; even though 
they included some cloathing. It has suc- 
ceeded at White Waltham. 
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sources than a Romance, that she wa; 
only an idol, which served an enthusiag 
in love, as a Crucifix would a devote 
in Religion ; and, that she was a tame, 
spiritless, pretty girl, and prudent ma, 
tron, who was pleased with flattery, 
and gratified Petrarch, just as far x 
was necessary to support his fanaij. 
cism. 

Petrarch and Laura do not recall ip 
us the exquisitely pleasing insanity of 
Abelard and Heloise. It was not the 
fault of Petrarch, that their devotion 
to each other was not complete. The 
finest picture of love is that of the 
Prince and a favourite Sultana in the 
Arabian Nights. Their feelings wer 
so in unison, that, without intercourse, 
they experienced always the same sen. 
sations, and died apart at the same 
moment. 

If the heroick soul of Heloise could 
not, with any decent regard to truth, 
be even given in romance to Laura, it 
is plain, that Petrarch must be the 
sole commanding character, and the he- 
roine be only introduced in picturesque 
incident, in order to produce effect, 
and give concatenation and interest to 
the story; and that interest is encreas- 
ed by the holy purity, which influenced 
Petrarch. e was not, as the sneer. 
ing Frenchman said, an ‘‘ animal bien 
delicat,” who would not eat his dinner, 
because he would not spoil his appetite. 
He was delighted with the divine 
sublimity of pure affections of mere 
soul, such as may be ed to exist 
—- the blessed above. Sensuality 
would have been a meanness, and have 
destroyed the felicity. It would not 
have had its glory. 

It is almost needless to observe, 
from the known genius of Madame de 
Genlis, that her story is exceedingly 
intertsting to all who have any taste 
for the heroick ages of love and chi- 
valry, when, as she observes, ‘* women 
loved in their Troubadours the pane- 
gyrists of their modesty and beauty, 
when they held Courts of Love, and 
made common cause against a disloyal 
Troubadour ; when a poet, perjured in 
love, and known as such, lost.at once 
his mistress, the object of his affections, 
and his reputation.” Now if ever any 

had a set of contemptible lovers, 
at least in Novels, it is the present. 
We are glad to be relieved by such a 
glorious contrast as that of Petrarch. 

Blue Stockingism is su to be, 
in the main, modern; but, on the 

Continent, 
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Continent, it prevailed 
scientific, and very gen 
form. 
“ lectures on Jurisprudence, which 
interested Petrarch the most, at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, were those which he 
heard from the learned and beautiful Novella, 
the daughter of Professor Jean André, who 
often deputed her to fill the chair in his 
stead; and in order to prevent her personal 
attractions from diverting the attention of 
the students, she used to lecture from behind 
s curtain, which concealed her from every 
eye.” i. p» 22. 

The precaution of the curtain was 

; for Menage tells us, “ that 

the pupils of Cujacius were very fond 
of cajoling his pretty daughter, which 
agreeable employment they called lec- 
wring on the works of Cujacius.”’ 
The wiser Novella had probably a 
better fate, than the other unfortunate 


in a 


tiall 
fighter 
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*The following is a very interesting 
account of the Court or Parliament of 
Love. 

« Isoarda was one of the ladies of the 
Court of Love, which was just then esta- 
blished at Avignon. This brilliant associa- 
tion, erected at once into an Academy and a 
tribunal, met at certain seasons of the year 
to read poetry, to propose enigmas, and 

to sit in judgment on the behaviour 
of knights to the ladies, whose colours they 
wore; and the grievances of lovers who 
submitted their complaints to them. They 
would frequently, on any particular accusa- 
tion, cite an unfaithful lover to appear be- 
fore them ; and, im such cases, he was 
obliged, both by custom and courtesy, to 
, and submit to the sentence which 
ight be pronounced against him. They 
likewise occasionally discussed questions of 
asubtle and delicate nature, on which the 
ladies were referred for their decision. Such 
was the Court or Parliament of Love.” 


“ Doubtless, there was much of pe- 
dantry and unprofitableness in tht re- 
gulations of these societies, and in the 

jects with which they chiefly occu- 

ied themselves. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they criticized 
noagl as well as the conduct of faith~ 
or discontented lovers ; and they 
may be considered, in some measure, 
a the first literary society established 
in France. It was very natural to 
give them the form of schools; for 
until that time, eloquence had been 
confined entirely to the Universities 
and the Courts of Justice. In the 
of Chivalry, love, which in public 
opimion was entirely distinct from mere 
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inclinations of fancy, was pure and 
faithful, and made a part of honour. 
Hence, the proceedings and disputes, 
which arose out of this sentiment, had 
nothing frivolous connected with them, 
but rather a considerable degree of im- 
portance: for reputation itself was in- 
fluenced by the decisions respecting 
them. To these singular institutions, 
which only existed in France, at least 
originally, and for a long time, after 
their foundation, these dissertations 
upon the passions, and upon delicacy 
of sentiment, conducted by women of 
refinement and rank, we are doubtless 
indebted for much of our taste for 
conversation, and for the pleasures of 
the mind; and to them likewise we 
may owe that perfection of politeness, 
and of gallantry, which has rendered 
France the model of all Europe. The 
noble and generous gallantry of the 
ancient knights originated in — the 
loftiest principles, founded on the solid 
basis of universal morality. Of this 
exalted friendship, love, and antique 
loyalty, there remains nothing but a 
sort of beautiful varnish, which no 
longer proceeds from our manners, 
but which still retains an influence 
over them ; not only concealing their 
determination, but often supplying 


the TF of the departed virtues of 


which it is the representative. There 
are a number of trifling duties, and 
delicate attentions, which would not 
exist without it: true, it is a mask; 
but yet it is one that we well know we 
cannot lay aside, without appearing 
hideous. We wear it therefore at least 
as long as we are looked at; and it is a 
at deal to retain; it is eve won- 
erful and contradictory, that we should 
retain so much of it in an age when 
there is a prejudice against every opi- 
nion and sentiment which our ances- 
tors entertained; yet if they were so 
narrow-minded, so deficient in intel- 
ligence and sense, what makes 
every thing, that reminds us of them, 
so interesting? Why is it that the 
surest way to inspire confidence, to 
obtain esteem, and to excite admira- 
tion, is to persuade those around us, 
that we are restrained by the same 
scruples, actuated by the same prin- 
ciples, animated by the same heroick 
sentiments. Such were the most re- 
nowned characters in the age in which 
Petrarch lived ; and consequently such 
was Petrarch nimself.” i. pp. 60-65. 
There are many valuable philosophi- 
ca 
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cal reflections interspersed throughout 
the work, which reflections exhibit a 
very high order of mind. As it is a 
sentimental. tale, incident is of course 
scanty; but we wish that it was the 
fashion, not to be quite so sparing in 
tales of such a character. 


—)— 

16. A Treatise on Prayer, &c. By the Rev. 

Edw. Bickersteth. 5th Edit. London. 
12mo, pp. 301. Seeley. 

THE remarks of Paley on the subject 

of Prayer will be sufficient to satisfy 

those who desire to unite high reason 


(July, 
and mental dignity with their religious 
creed and colons The Gmdedon of 
these by Mr. Bickersteth is not com. 

nsated by the short quotation in p, 
224, and though we do not approve any 
form for prayer, which is not sublime 
in se, like the Te Deum, &c. yet Mr. 
Bickersteth seems to know well, what 
will better suit his readers; and eyj. 
dently inculcates the excellent idea, that 
habits of prayer prevent numerous sins, 
and are very auxiliary to happiness, 
even in the more educated classes, who 
may not admire illustrations from coal. 
carts, as in page 90. 
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Camsrince.—The Dean and Theological 
Faculty of the University of Halle, have 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
and Sacred Literature on the Rev. Samuel 
Lee, Professor of Arabic in this University. 

Oxrorp, July 2.—In the Act this day, 
the number of Regents was, D. D. 5; 
D.C.L.3; M.A.146. The whole number 
of degrees in Act Term was, D.D. 2; 
D. Med. 1; B.D. 1; B.Med.3; M. A. 44; 
B. A. 69; Matriculations 72. 

Oxrorp, July 15.—At a Convocation, 
this day, the degree of D. C. L. was con- 
ferred by diploma on his Royal Highness 
Christian Frederick, Prince of Denmark, 
who lately honoured this University with a 
visit. 


Ready for Publication. 

Inquiry concerning the Site of Ancient 
Palibothra, Part IV. containing a Tour from 
Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, from thence to 
Curruckpoor and a Circuit of the Hills, 
with an Account of the Site of the Ancient 
City of Jey Nuggur, and some remarks on 
the Jeyne Wors nip; made during the months 
of D ber and J y 1818-19: witha 
Map of the Route, Views, &c. By Wit- 
LAM Frankuin, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
service of the Hon. East India Company. 

The Jaws relating to the Clergy ; being 
a practical Guide to the Clerical Profession 
in the Legal and Canonical Discharge of 
their various Duties, &c. By the Rev. 
Davin Wiiuiams, M. A. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

The Influence of Protestant Missionary 
Establishments, in developing the Physical 
and Moral Condition of » and elucidat- 
ing the Dark Regions of the Globe, briefly 
delineated. Illustrated with a large colour- 
ed Map, exhibiting the ss of Chris- 
tianity, and the Professed Religions of Man- 
kind in every part of the World. By Tuo- 
mas Myens, A. M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 





The Collects prefixed to the Epistles and 
Gospels, in the Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, catechetically explain. 
ed. By the Rev. Joun Rapcuirre, M.A 
Rector of St. Anne, Limehouse, Middlesex, 

Observations on the Metrical Version of 
the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others. By the Rev. Henry Joax 
Topp, M.A. F.S.A. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of 
Java, &c. &e. with Figures of Native Quad- 
rupeds and Birds. By Tuomas Horsrizt, 
M.D. F.L.S. 

The Statement of the Princess Olive of 
Cumberland to the English Nation, as to 
her Royal Claims, and Application to Minis- 
ters, &c. containing several interesting mat- 
ters about the Royal Family and herself, 
never before published. 

The Campaign of 1815; or a Narrative 
of the Military Operations which took place 
in France and Belgium during the Hundred 
days. Written at St. Helena. By Genenat 
Govurcavp, Illustrated with a Map of the 
principal Theatre of War. 

The Speeches of Lord John Russell in 
the House of Commons, on moving resolu- 
tions on Reform of Parliament, on May 9, 
1821, and April 25, 1822. 

The Speech of Thomas Creevey, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, on Feb. 27, 1822, 
upon the subject of the Act of the Ministe- 
rial Pension Bill. 

Remarks upon the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. By a near Observer. 

The First Book of Homer’s Iliad; trans- 
lated into Latin hexameter Verse. By the 
Rev. W. J. Aistaniz, Rector of Molywell, 
and late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 

Extracts of Notes taken in the course of 
a Tour on the Continent of Europe, in the 
Years 1814 and 1815, principally relating 
to a Visit to the Island of Elba, and a con- 
versation held with Napoleon Buonaparte 
during his residence there. 

Hortus Anglicus; or, the Modern a 
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lish Garden. By the Author of “ The 


Batis Botanist.” 
An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 


Organic Remains, es ially of those found 

in the British Sine By Janes Parkin- 

sox, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
&e. 

The Remains of the late Alexander Leith 
Ross, A.M. of Aberdeen. With a Memoir 
of his Life. 

A View of the Present State of the Scilly 
Islands: exhibiting their vast Importance 
to Great Britain;—the Improvements of 
which they are susceptible ;—and a detail 
of the measures recently adopted for reliev- 
ing the Distress of the See by the Es- 
teblishment and Extension of their Fisheries. 
By the Rev. Gzorce Woop ey. 

A Catechism of English Grammar, with 
Exercises upon the Rules of Syntax. By 
C. Irvine, LL. D. and F.S. A. Holyrood 
House, Southampton. Also, Catechism of 
General Knowledge, and An Epitome of 
Grecian Antiquities. 

An Answer to the Sixth Edition of a 
Pamphlet, supposed official, entitled, the 
State of the Nation, accompanied with a 
third Chapter, being a treatise on Agricul- 
tural Distress, or the Interests of the Land- 
lord considered. Their Cause and Remedies. 

Stanzas on the Coronation, By Mr. 
Gitpert Fiesuer, of Towcester. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War, 
being the MilitaryMemoirs of JonnGwynne ; 
and an Account of the Eart of Giencairn’s 
Expedition, as General of His Majesty’s 
Forces, in the Highlands of Scotland, in 
the Years 1653 and 1654. By a Person 
who was Eye and Ear Witness to every 
Transaction. 

. Gems principally from the Antique. Drawn 
and Etched by R. Dactey, Author of “ Se- 
lect Gems, Compendium of Art, &c. &c. 
With Verse Illustrations. By the Rev. 
Geonce Crory, A. M. Author of * Cati- 
line,” a Tragedy ; *‘ Paris in 1815,” &c. &c. 

Memoirs of Georce Heriot, Jewellez to 
King James VI. With an Historical Ac- 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh. Tllustrated with Engravings. 

English Melodies ; selected from the Ori- 
ginal Scores, and early printed Copies, in 
the Library of Wint1am Krrcuiner, M.D. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with a 
Translation into Latin and English. By 
T. Coar. 

Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, in 
the year 1821, with Graphic illustrations. 
» Carrain Mansy, Author of “ The 

eans of saving Persons from Shipwreck.” 

The y of Homer, translated in 
English Prose as literally as the different 
Idioms of the Greek and lish 
will allow; with explanatory notes. By a 
Member of the University of Oxford. 
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Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs, 
from 1680 till 1701; being chiefly taken 
from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall. In 
one volume. 

The Heir of Kenningmuir, a Tale of the 
-_ of King Stephen. By Tuomas Ancus 

YLE. 

Moral Hours, a Poem, from the pen of 
the Rev. J. Jones, M. A. 

The School for Mothers; or the Politics 
of a Village. A Novel. 

Osmond ; a Tale. By the Author of 
*¢ The Favourite of Nature.” 

The Danciad or Dancer’s Monitor, bei 
a descriptive Sketch, in verse, on the dif 
ferent Stiles and Methods of Dancing Qua- 
drilles, Waltzes, Country Dances, Reels, 
&e. &e, By Mr. Winson. 


Royat Acapemy or Music. 

A Royal Academy of Music is about to 
be established, under the sanction of His 
Majesty, and under the direction of a Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Burghersh is Chair- 
man. Dr. Crotch has been appointed the 
Principal of the Academy, the follow- 
ing eminent Professors will form a Council, 
at which the examination of the Students 
will take place, and where all other ques- 
tions submitted to their decision, will be 
discussed. 

The emolument of the Professors will be 
according to the time devoted to the duties 
they are charged with. 

Alphabetical List of the Professors : 

Organ, Piano-forte, and General Instruc- 
tion, as Conductors of Orchestra.—Messrs. 
Clementi, J. Cramer, Greatorex, Hornby, 
Potter, and Sir G. Smart. 

English and Italian Singing —Messrs. 
Braham, Crevelli, Knyvett, Liverati, and 
Vaughan. 

Harmony and Composition.—Mr. Attwood, 
Dr. Crotch, Messrs. Coccia, C. Kramer, 
and Shield. 

Corded Instruments.—Messrs. F. Cramer, 
Dragonetti, Lindley, Loder, Mori, H. 
Smart, Spagnioletti, and Watts. 

Wind Instruments.—Messrs. Ash, Gries- 
bach, M‘Intosh, Nicholson, Puzzi, and 
Willman. 

Ancient Histories. 


In the House of Commons, on the 24th 
inst. it was moved ** That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, to - 
sent to his Majesty, that the editions of 
the works of our antient Historians are in- 
correct and defective, that many of their 
writings still remain in manuscript, and in 
some cases in a single copy only, and that 
an uniform and convenient edition of the 
whole, published under his Majesty's Royal 
sanction, would be an undertaking honour- 
able to his Majesty’s reign, and conducive 
to the advancement of historical and consti- 
tutional knowledge : that this House, — 

re, 
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fore, humbly beseeches his Majesty, that 
he would “~ i pleased to give such 
directions as hi jesty in his wisdom may 
think fit, for the publication of a complete 
Edition of the Antient Histories of this 
Realm: and. that this House begs leave to 
assure his Majesty, that whatever expence 

be necessary for this pe will be 
he good by this House.” > Resolu- 
tiom was agreed to; and an Address pre- 
sented accordingly. 

The Bombay papers contain a notice of a 
new weety Pape — in ey 
ee 2 t a t 
= born edited by learned Hindoo. In 
the first and second numbers were articles 
on the liberty of the native press, and on 


the trial by jury, which had been purehased 
with so much avidity that both were out of 

int. It appears under the title of « Sung- 
feud, Cowmuddy;” or the “Moon of In- 
telligence.”” 


Zopiack or DenpERAH. 
Before its proprietors parted with the 
Zodiack of Denderah to the French Govern- 


ment, they M. Gau (the author of 
the work on the Antiquities of Nubia) to 
make correct drawings of all the figures that 
are yet discernible on the stone. From 
these ings an engraving is to be exe- 
cuted, which will afford a faithful idea of 
the astronomical signs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The Director of the Musée Royal, 
and the Conservators of the Cabinet of An- 
tiquities, in the King’s Library, are disput- 
ing about which of . two establishments 
shall possess the Zodiack. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

To possess the signatures, or hand- 
writing of literary or distinguished charac- 
ters has ever been considered a valuable cu- 
riosity; but it remained for our speculating 
age to see such matters put up to sale by 
public auction. At a twelve days’ sale of 
books, &e. that has just concluded, several 
autographs were amongst the lots. One lot 
was the signature of Buonaparte ; it fetched 
eighteen shillmgs. Another lot consisted of 
several 4 the most celebrated of 
which was of the late Princess Char- 
lotte ; the lot fetched 5/. 


—@— 


ARTS AND 


Sratue to Tue Duxs or WELLINGTON, &c. 
mw Hype Park. 

The Ladies of England having resolved 
to erect a Monument in honour of the Duke 
of Wellington and his brave Companions in 
vietory — the » sons, lovers, and 
husbands of many of those from whom the 
tribute so nobly and so gratefully comes,— 
about ten] thousand pounds were voluntarily 
and ily raised. It is extraordinary that 
a work, which has excited not only by its 
magnitude, but by its excellence, the admi- 
ration of the greatest Artists of modern 
times, should not have been mentioned 
either by Pausanias or any other ancient 
writer upon Art; and that all alee — 
it is, that this splendid original which 
our Statue is cast (attributed to Phidias, 
and existing on the Quirinal Hill at Rome), 
was removed from the Baths of Constantine 
in the Papacy of Sixtus V. and erected on its 

mt site under the direction of Fontana. 

horse which aceompanies the Statue, 
was a ee 1 it, and applied to form a 
groupe. It has been held by many connois- 
seurs not to be in unison with the grandeur 
of form in the Statue. Some en- 
lightened Antiquaries have conjectured that 
it was raised in honour of Achilles. Others 
have imagined it to t Castor; but 
there seems to be little ground for this su 
position, unless the Statue was positive 
con with the horse: it wants the 


bonnet, the a of the Dios- 
curi. he eran 3 been adopt- 
ed by Mr. Westmacott, he appears to have 
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preferred the former opinion, and to lave 
ey him with the short Greek sword and 
shield. 

The height of the Statue as it stands, is 
rather more than eighteen feet. It is erected 
upon a basement and plinth of Dartmoor 
gray granite, surmounted on a pedestal of 
red granite from Peterhead (near Aberdeen, 
and exceedingly beautiful) ; the whole, with 
the mound, from the line of road, being 
thirty-six feet in height. The site is just 
within the angle where, after entering by 
the gate at Hyde Park Corner, the carriage 
roads divide; the one leading to Oxford- 
street, the other to the Serpentine. The 
Statue fronts the corner, and the head is 
turned almost directly towards the residence 
of the Hero whose glories it commemorates 


in the followi inscription in bronze letters 
ou the pedestal — 





TO ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
AND HIS BRAVE COMPANIONS IN ARMS, 
THE STATUE OF ACHILLES, 

CAST FROM CANNON TAKEN IN THE BATTLES 
OF SALAMANCA, VITTORIA, TOULOUSE, 
AND WATERLOO, 

IS INSCRIBED 
BY THEIR COUNTRY-WOMEN. 


Upon the base (not yet affixed) will ap- 
pear the following Inscription : 
PLACED ON THIS SPOT, 
ON THE XVIII DAY OF JUNE MDCCCXXII. 
BY COMMAND OF 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE Uli. 
The 
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The Statue was — upon the ground 
on the Anniversary of the Victory of Water- 
Joo; and the time since has been employed 
in the difficult task of elevating al oe | 
it upon the pedestal. The ical 
means used in transporting it from the 
foundry and effecting this its fival position 
were necessarily of immense power; for we 
learn that its weight cannot be estimated at 
less than 33 or 34 tons!! The thickness 
of the metal varies from about an inch at 
the head, to 14 and @ inches, as the figure 
descends; and as it was impossible to ex- 
tract the core from its internal frame, a 

addition is thus made to its weight. 

e core consists of a composition of plas- 
ter, cow-dung, and other materials. In its 
composition twelve 24 ) emery were melt- 
ed; but as the metal of cannon is too brit- 
tle to be t into such shapes, it was 
requisite to about one-third more of 
metal, whose fusion would render the work, 
if we may say 80, pliant and perfect. The 
whole is thus equal to eighteen 24-pounders. 

In antient Greece, the honoured Victors 
of the Olympic games, on returning crown- 
ed to their native cities, were not permitted 
to enter them by the common way and gate ; 
to distinguish them above all their compa- 
triots, a breach was made in the wall, by 
which they were borne home in triumph. 
By one of those accidents which seem to be 
fate, the Ladies’ Statue to the Duke of 
Wellington, when brought to its destina- 
tion, was found to be too mighty for the 
gates by which it should have entered, and 
it beeame necessary to breach the wall for 
the admission of this trophy of a Victor 
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more glorious than ever threw lustre on the 
resplendent annals of immortal Greece. 
Userut Experiment. 

Tuesday, July 2, at one o'clock, some 
experiments were tried in Hyde Park, of Mr. 
Trengrouse’s plan to save Shi ked Ma- 
riners, by opening a communication with a 
stranded vessel when it would be impossible 
for a boat to render any assistance. The 
operations took place over the Serpentine 
River, in the presence of Lord Sydney, se- 
veral Members of Parliament, Naval Offi- 
cers, and others, who were admitted into 
the gardens adjoining to the Royal Humane 
Society's Receiving” House on the North 
bank. The object of Mr. Trengrouse is to 
fire a rocket, invented for the pu by 
the King’s technic, Madame Hen . 
with a line affixed to it, from the shore to 
the ship, when « strong rope is tied to the 
first line and brought to the shore, where it 
is made tight; a chair of a peculiar con- 
struction is then suspended by pulleys from 
the main rope, in which any person can se- 
cure himself, and is drawn safe to land. The 
chair is then pulled back to the vessel, and 
every person may thus be saved. In the 
above manner was the experiment on Tues- 
day conducted, but in consequence of the 
rocket not being sufficiently elevated, or the 
line strong enough, the did not at first 
succeed, but was at length carried into exe- 
cution, and a man seated in the chair, was 
brought safely to the opposite bank of the 
river. The inventor, who resides at Pen- 
zance, has been enabled to save the lives of 
several persons in the above manner off the 
dangerous coast of Cornwall. 





SELECT 
MUSIC. 


MYSTERIOUS keeper of the key 
That ope’s the gates of memory ; 

Oft in thy wildest, simplest strain, 

We live o’er years of bliss again. 


The sun-bright hopes of early youth ;— 
Love—in its first deep hour of truth,— 
And dreams of life’s delightful morn, 
Are on thy seraph pinions borne. 


To the Enthustast’s heart thy tone 
Breathes of the lost and lovely one; 
And calls back moments brief as dear 
When last "twas wafted on his ear. 


The Exile listens to the song 

Once heard his native bowers among, 

And straightway on his visions rise 
Home’s sunny slopes, and cloudless skies. 
The Warrior from the strife retired, 

By Music’s stirring strains inspired ; 
Turns him to deeds of glory done, 

To dangers ’scaped—and ‘aurels won. 


POETRY. 


Enchantress sweet of smiles and tears, 

Spell of the dreams of vanished years, 

Mysterious keeper of the key 

That opes the gates of Memory, 

’Tis thine to bid sad hearts be gay, 

Yet chase the smiles of mirth away ;— 

Joy's sparkling eye in tears to steep, 

Yet bid the mourner cease to weep. 

To gloom or gladness thou canst suit 

The chords of thy delicious lute ; 

For every heart thou hast a tone 

Can make its pulses all thine own. 
A. 


—eo— 
STANZAS. 
YELVE tedious months have darkly past, 
Sweet friend! sinee I beheld thee last ; 
And many a moon must wax and wane 
Ere I can meet thy glance again! 
Youth’s bloom was then upon thy cheek, 
«* But mellowed by a tenderer streak,” 
For the corroding hand of Care 
Had somewhat paled the roses there ! i 
nd 


A. W. 
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And oft, tho’ never selfish woe 

Clouded thy purity of brow, 

A momentary beam of sadness 

Would mre 5 with thy glance of gladness. 
For loss of hopes too dearly prized,— 
Dreams of delight penne = A ben 

And all that they were doom’d to bear 

Who claimed and best deserved thy care ! 
Yet there was still a spell divine 

That half forbad thy soul to pine, 

That whispered virtue’s griefs are given 

As benisons of bliss from heaven ! 

Soothed by this thought, thy pensive eye 
Beamed forth its light so beauteously, 
That each fair feature seemed to borrow 
Fresh graces from the hues of sorrow ! 
Tho’ Fate my morn of life had clouded, 
And Hope’s bright star was darkly shrouded, 
"Mid my heart’s wild waste, in an hour 


sp up 
The Pes. wipe with its tearful cup! 
And many a storm since then hath past 
All hurtless o’er it—and many a blast 
Hath striven in vain, its wrath to wreak, 
On the stem it hath bent, but could not break! 


That flower is blooming still—tho’ each leaf - 


Is tinged with the Autumn hues of grief ; 
And it never shall fade whilst there’s life 
in my breas 


breast 
To cherish so pure and bright a guest! 


—_—oe 
THE HARPS OF ERIN & CAMBRIA. 
A Dialogue. 
Camsaia’s Harp. 
HARP? of Erin! why neglected— 
Loosely o’er the willows hung ?— 
By no Minstrel-hand protected, 
Mute, unpractic’d, and unstrung. 
Where’s the Minstrel-hand that woke thee 
Loud with Pleasure’s rapturous fire ?— 
Where the strain that once bespoke thee 
Sweetest of the tuneful quire ? 
Where the themes of warlike glory, 
Loud that bade thy cords resound ?— 
While, swelling high the martiai story 
Inspiration breath'd around. ‘ 
Where the generous hearts that swore thee 
Guardian-record of their praise ?— 
Hung, with adoration, o’er thee 
Wreaths of never-fading bays ? 
Come :—shew the World, ** mid gloom 
surrounding 
Thou yet can’st wake at Pleasure’s thrill, 
Like Memnon’s broken image sounding 
*Mid Desolation tuneful still*.” 


Entn’s Harp. 
Harp of Cambria! softly swelling, 
hile thy dulcet strains are free, 
* Moore's Irish Melodies—‘* My gentle 
Harp,” &c. 
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Famine haunts my Minstrel’s dwelling, 
And he finds no strain for me. 
Lo! where once sat, peaceful, smili 
Ruddy Joy and rustic Glee, _ 
My notes the evening hour beguiling, 
Famine haunts the brave and free. 
Loud the Pain once resounded 
From my cords,—and martial fire 
Swift thro’ Erin’s ranks rebounded 
At their country’s minstrel lyre. 
But now, alas! ‘ while Peace is singing 
Her pests song o’er Land and Sea, 
The joy and hope to others bringing, 
She only brought new fears to met.” 
Harp of Cambria! from thy mountains 
e’er may Peace and Joy depart ! 
Like thy rocky-crystal fountains, 
Pure remain each Briton’s heart ! 
Like those fountains, health bestowing 
Thro’ the vallies as they flow, 
Bright the cheering smile that’s glowing 
ro’ Cambria’s plains for Erin’s woe. 
Cardiff, June 27. T. W. B, 
a ae 
SONNETS. 


Feb. 28, 1822. 


FATHER of mercies, pity us! Behold 
An Orphan’s weakness—see what woes 
oppress 
Old and bereaved Parents—the distress 
Of the -- happy Wife,—who scarce had 
to. 


Her fifth gay lustre, ere the death-bell knoll'd 
The dirge of sublunary happiness. 
Sustain her in that hour of wretchedness, 

A widow’d Matron’s travail unconsoled. 


The dreary future deepening sufferance keen, 
Oh F aie of the Ltherless ! Oh friend 
Of the lone mourner! let thy grace be seen 
Strength’ning our weakness, lest we should 
offend : 
Even as the grave of rising Lazarus 
The Life Restorer vary pardon us! 


To my posthumous Grandson $. 
July 3, 1822. 
POOR babe! baptiz’d with tears, whose 
mournful birth 
No Father hails with gratulating strains, 
When pale with watching parturition’s 


pains 
He welcomes the young Pilgrim to the earth, 
And with fond presage of it’s future worth, 
His fainting Consort’s pang-worn soul 
sustains, [chains 
For Death hath lock’d thy sire with iron 
Full many a month ere thou wast bodied forth. 





+ Moore’s Irish Melodies—‘« My gentle 
Harp,” &e. 
t See the List of Births for this Number, 
p- 87. Epir. y 
et 
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Yet to thy widow'd Mother thou art dear; 
And to thy weeping kindred seem’st thou 
still 


angel mission’d from some peaceful sphere, 
MChee’d with the pledge of mercy and 
-will. 
Oh that thy infant blandishments were balm, 
The aching breast that pillows thee to calm. 
J. W. L. B. 


— 
“‘ Sola Nobilitat Virtus.” 
A SONG. 
By the Rev. Joun Granam, M. A. 
Tune—** Gilderoy was a bonny boy.” 
I SAW the sproat of a churlish breed 
To wealth and honour creep, 
And prove that every kind of seed 
Will still its nature keep. 
The blooded steed of a gentle race 
With lofty crest and brow, 
Or the spirited horse that leads the chase, 
Breeds none for the draft or plough. 
No greyhound in the mountain fleet, 
Or pointer on the moor, 
Produces curs with feeble feet 
That bark from the cot door ; 
The thorough-bred cock with visage red 
Will fight until he die ; 
And never a dunghill chicken bred 
From an angry foe to fly. 
Go ask yon aged mountaineer 
In pove own grey, 
? wr Leer ‘churl revere 
Who rose but yesterday ? 
And hear him say—’Tis passing strange 
That I so poor and old 
My name for his would not exchange, 
or his titles and his gold. 
‘Tis not that he rose from a low degree 
For the best of men may fall, 
And their sons rebound as all may see, 
In camp or courtly hall ; 
For the worth that shone for ages bright, 
Eclips’d may long time be ; 
But ever ahd anon will cofne to light 
From clouds and darkness free. 
But it is that the clown who claims renown, 
Is curs’d with a heart of clay; 
For the muddy flood of his dastard blood 
His king could not clear away : 
His gold so bright may dazzle the sight 
nine fools out of ten ; 
But a noble heart can alone impart 
True dignity to men. Lifford, April 19. 


—@o— 
LINES ON AN ZOLIAN HARP. 
SOFT it swells to trembling; as though 
the wind 
Did fear to interrupt the melody 
Itself had made! how wild! how beautiful ! 


Sif b Sap one as if the flight 

Angus bore their Music 4 a distance, 
Each note is so distinctly heard, and yet 
= itely fine withal—so faint +» 


harmony. 
Grnt. Mac. July, 1822. 
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« FLY E’EN THE HARMLESS.” 
A LURKING Bee midst vernal sweets was 
laid Maid— 


> 
Which with her lips impress'd the searching 
As the wing’d aGhgetl her venom’dsoul, 
** Thy stinging merits,” cried I, “« take the 
whole’’— 
Sweet in her smiles, but sweeter in her tears, 
** Blameless,” she cries, ‘in pain, but in my 
fears [shalt know, 
More blameless ;—this thou, miscreant boy, 
Whilst ev’ry penal sting my lips bestow ;— 
Harmless these lips; more harmless is my 
heart ; impart.” 
But sweets lurk there, and keener 
R. Treveryan, A.M. 


— 
SONNET 
To the Primrose. 
THY beauties, O chaste flower, do shine, 
Like virtue in the village cot unseen, 
Of lowly birth, unnoticed as is thine : 
Emblem of Innocence thou art I ween. 
In contemplation’s sober mood, be ntine, 
To stray at eve by yon meandering stream ; 
And seek thee, peerless flow’ret; so divine, 
While Luna does in empyrean splendor 
gleam. 

Successive Spring shall bid thy beauties glow, 
And renovated life and youth be thine ; 
On you will Nature perennial sweets bestow 

When dust and worms will be the bed of 
mine. 
With you will health and poesy love to dwell— 
Chaste flow’ ret of the wild—so fare thee well ! 
April, 1822. T. N. 
—@— 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 
AY pageant of the smiling hour, 
Borne on Zephyr’s downy wing ; 
You fondly rove from flow’r to flow’r, 
And frolic ’mid the sweets of Spring ! 
I saw you ere the bee was up, 
The sweets of yonder rose exhale ; 
I saw you sip the blue-bell cup, 
And yellow-cowslip of the vale. 
You sweetly kiss’d each beauteous flower, 
You fann'’d your wings of plumage gay ; 
And, O you rogue, whilst in your power, 
You stole their sweets and flew away. 
Like you the Libertine assumes 
Appearance pleasing—debonair ! 
And oft fair virtue’s flower consumes, 
Then leaves the victim to despair. 
O! insect of an hour !—forbear, 
And be as innocent as gay, 
And let one flower your tresses share, 
And never from its beauties stray ! 
Then Poesy shall record the deed, 
In strains of sweetest minstrelsy ; 
That Libertines may henceforth read 
A lesson from—a Buttearty ! 1 * 
~ 4 


May, 1822. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovusr or Commons, July 1. 

The Chancellor of the Excheqaer brought 
forward the Bupcet, which he introduced 
by detailing at very great length the several 
heads of the public expenditure and income. 
The conclusion which the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman deduced from his view of the finances 
of the country was highly favourable to the 
opinion of returning prosperity ; and he com- 
municated one fact, about which there can 
be no suspicion, and which seems to justify 
the full extent of his exultation, namely, 
that up to Saturday the Revenue for the 
July Quarter, 1822, exceeded the Revenue 
for the corresponding Quarter of 1821, by 
no less a sum than 622,000/. The claim of 
the East India Company too, which had 
been rated so high as five millions, was, he 
stated, upon examination, found not to ex- 
ceed 1,300,000/. and was in progress of ar- 
rangement upon the basis of that estimate. 
The other communications of the Finance 
Minister were the prospect of surplus Re- 
venue of near!y five millions and a half for 
the next year, and a like excess of six mil- 
lions for the year ending Jan. 1824.—Mr. 
Maberly expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
terms on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer calculated his surplus for future 
years; as these terms assumed, that on one 
side nothing farther was to be gained in the 
way of retrenchment, and on the other, that 
nothing was to be resigned by any remission 
of taxation. Mr. Maberly then proceeded 
to argue, that reduction had not yet been 
carried as far as had been enjoined by the 
Report of the Finance Committee of 1317, 
and in conclusion declared, that the return- 
ing prosperity of the country was not to be 
ascribed to the measures of Ministers, but 
to the talent and industry of the people, 
which had operated favourably in despite of 
misgovernment.—Mr. Ellice and Mr. Ricardo 
denied that there was an efficient Sinking 
Fund (or, which is the same thing, a surplus 
revenue) of more than 1,400,000/.— Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Lushington, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Grenfell, and the Marquis of Londonderry, 
spoke shortly; and the greater = of the 

hancellor of the Exchequer’s Resolutions 
being agreed to without opposition, a divi- 
sion took place on the Resolution for rais- 
ing’ 200,0001. by way of lottery, which 
was carried by a mejority of 74 to 34. 
Had not use familiarized us to such occur- 
rences, the serious disctepancy between the 
calculations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and those of Messrs. Ellice and Ricardo 


upon the question of Surplus Revenue would 
be a subject of great astonishment, 


House or Lorps, Juty 2. 

The Marriace Act AMENDMENT Bry 
passed with all the retrospective clauses un- 
impaired by qualification. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Stowell, Lord Redesdale, and 
some other Noblemen, have entered pro- 
tests upon the journals, condemning the 
Bill as likely to shake the security of pro- 
perty in particular cases. 


In the House or Commons the same day, 
Mr. Hobhouse moved the Repeat or Tue 
House anp Winpow Taxes, on the ground 
that the general decline in prices, while on one 
side it afforded an opportunity for reduction 
in the public expenditure, on the other, ag- 
gtavated in a serious degree the pressure of 
taxation. Anticipating the objections, that 
his motion would be treated as unseasonable 
at this period of the Session, and somewhat 
ungracious after the repeal of the taxes on 
malt, salt, leather, &c. Mr. Hobhouse ex- 
plained that according to his notions of Par- 
liamentary duties, he had no choice; the 
task of this motion having been enjoined 
upon him by his constituents of Westmin- 
ster.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer treat- 
ed the proposition as an attack upon public 
credit.—Mr. Materly, in the name of the 
Opposition, repelled the imputation of a de- 
sign to defraud the public creditor. What 
they wanted, was, he said, a frugal and ho- 
uest administration of the public finances.— 
Mr. Wynn, Mr. Hume, Mr. Calcraft, &e. 
also spoke.—On a division, the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 146 to 59. 


House or Commons, July 4. 

Mr. Brougham moved to refer the Petition 
of the Catcutta Bankers to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Petition relates to a transac- 
tion commencing so long ago as the year 
1785; when the Nabob of Oude having oc- 
casion to pay a large sum to the East India 
Company, borrowed the money from the Pe- 
titioners, assigning, by way of; pledge, a con- 
siderable tract of his territories. This dis- 
trict, so mortgaged, has since passed under 
the sovereignty of the Company, which pro- 
fesses to hold it unincumbered of the Bank- 
ers’ moftgage; referring those gentlemen 
for their remedy to the yet unalienated por- 
tion of the Nabob’s dominions. The sub- 
ject gave rise to an animated conversation, 
in which several Members took part. What 

was 
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ms chiefly remarkable in the discussion was, 
the universal departure from the usual di- 
vision of parties —Mr. Hume opposing Mr. 
Brougham’s motion, and the President of the 
Board of Controul supporting it : in the end 
the Motion was carried by a majority of 82 
to 39. 
House or Lorps, July 5. 

Earl Bathurst [in the absence of Lord 
Liverpool, who was confined by indisposition] 
moved the committal of the Corn Importa- 
rion But. The motion was opposed by Lords 
Erskine, Dacre, Redesdale, Carnarvon, and 
Darnley, and supported by Lords Harrowly 
snd Manley. The subject gave rise to a 
discussion of some length. The House di- 
vided on the motion for a Committee, when 
the numbers were—Contents, 37.— Non- 
contents, 19. 

In the House or Commons the same day, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, in answer to a 
question by Sir J. Macintosh, stated, that 
the British Government had protested against 
the claim set up by Russia to the North-west 
coast of the American Continent. This is 
the same claim which, as our Readers are 
aware, provoked a very warm remonstrance 
from the Government of the United States. 
(See part i. p. 460.) When the House had 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Arbuthnot moved for a grant of 700,0001. 
for the Army Extraordinaries, which, as the 
Hor. Member stated, was 100,000I. less 
than was last year granted for the same ser- 


vice—Mr. Hume followed with a pee of 


great length, in the course of which he com- 
plained of the extravagant expenditure of 
some of the Colonies, hinted that the colo- 
nial revenues ought, in most cases, to de- 
fray the charges of maintaining the respec- 
tive colonies from which they were drawn, 
and argued, that these revenues should an- 
nually form a part of the Ways and Means. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hume, after detailing a 
schedule of financial grievances, moved to 
diminish the grant by 5,947/. the aggregate 
amount of the salaries of the Colonial Agents 
and the Inspectors of Militia in the Ionian 
Islands. Mr. Huzne’s motion was opposed 
by Messrs. Arbuthnot, Wilmot, Goulbourn, 
Huskisson, and Courtenay; the two last 
named Gentlemen defended the efficiency 
and importance of their offices as Colonial 
Agent; and Mr. Courtenay, in ticular, 
teplied, for his defence, upon the merito- 
tious importunities which caused him 
tobe. considered ‘‘a great bore” at all the 
public offices. Mr. Grey Bennet, Sir R. 
Wilson, and Mr. Brougham supported Mr. 
Hume's motion ; but on the division the 
original resolution was carried by a majority 
of 82 to 55. oo 

Houses or Commons, July 8. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer init- 
mated, that if the exigency of the case 
should be found to require it, he would move 
for» vote of credit te be applied to the re- 
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lief of the distressed districts of Ireland.— 
Mr. Goulburn then moved for the commit- 
tal of the In1su Insurrection Buu. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman argued in support 
of the measure upon the proof of insubor- 
dination in a part of Ireland, furnished by 
the documents presented to the House dur- 
ing the Session, and upon the temper of 
forbearance and lenity with which the pre- 
sent Irish Government had used the powers 
of the Bill when before confided to it. Sir 
Rolert Wilson moved as an amendment an 
instruction to the Committee to enquire 
into the causes of the distarbed state of Ire- 
land with a view to their removal. The 
Hon. Member introduced this Amendment 
with a long speech, in the course of which 
he detailed some cruelties practiced by the 
Ministers of the Irish Government, in the 
rebellion of 1798. He contended for the 
vital necessity of Catholic emancipation, 
and arraigned the origin and continuance of 
tithe, with a display of considerable anti- 
quarian research.—Mr. L. Concannon sup- 
ported the amendment —Mr. Rice spoke at 
great length, incidentally adverting to Lord 
Bacon’s maxims for the good government 
of Ireland. He painted with great sensibi- 
lity the distresses of the Irish peasantry, 
which he attributed to the operation of the 
Tithe system. The Hon. Member made, 
however, no allusion to rack-rents, with 
the state and effect of which he, as an Irish 
landlord, must be supposed to be well ac- 
quainted. In one sense Mr. S. Rice’s speech 
was singularly impartial—the commence- 
ment supporting the original motion, and 
the conclusion the amendment. The ori- 
ginal motion was supported more unequi- 
vocally by Mr. Peel, Sir J. Newport, and 
Mr. Plunkett, and carried on the division 
by a majority of 135 to17. Another di- 
vision took place on an amendment, limiting 
the duration of the measure to the first of 
May, 1823, instead of the first of August, 
as originally proposed, when the numbers 
were, for as original motion 94, for the 
amendment 37. 

July 9. Mr. Courtenay called the at- 
tention of the House to two letters, written 
by two Gentlemen of the Scots Bar, in re- 
ply to observations contained in Mr. Aper- 
CROMBY’S LATE SPEECH on the state of the 
Press in Scotland. These letters were ad- 
dressed, the one by Mr. Hore directly to 
Mr. Abercromby; the other, by Mr. Men- 
zizs, to the Editor of an Evening Paper. 
Mr. Hope’s letter complained of the un- 
candid treatment he had received from Mr. 
Abercromby, in being made the object of 
a series of heavy charges, without the slight- 
est intimation of the intended accusation 
being given to him (according to the al- 
most uniform Parliamentary courtesy in such 
eases), and at a period of the Session when 
there was little chance of an opportunity 
being afforded to the writer's friends to 


meet 
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meet the reflections made upon his conduct. 
Urged to undertake his own defence by the 
overbearing necessity of the case, Mr. es 
entered into a long and stinging, but very 
manly, justification of his conduct with re- 
spect to Borthwick, in the course of which 
he exonerated the Lord Advocate from any 
share in the steps taken against that per- 
son. Mr. Menzies’ letter adverted to some 
passages in the printed report of Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s speech. After some passages, se- 
lected from Mr. Hope’s letter by Mr. Courte- 
nay, had been read, Mr. Courtenay moved 
that they were a gross breach of privilege. 
The Marquis of Londonderry suggested, 
that the selected passages might be ex- 
plained by the context, and submitted that, 
in order to enable Members to form a cor- 
rect judgment upon the whole Letter, it 
might be convenient to adjourn the farther 
consideration of the subject for 24 hours. 
Mr. Tierney thought that the breach of pri- 
vilege wes clearly made out without farther 
inquiry; but with a view to measuring the 
degree of the offence committed, he had no 
objection to the Letter being read instanter. 
Mr. W. Wynn hinted a doubt whether any 
breach of privilege had been committed ; 
and, upon the authority of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
case, maintained the propriety of the pro- 
posed me err The Speaker expressed 
an apprehension that an adjournment, after 
the passages had been read, might tend to 
create an opinion, that no breach of privi- 
lege had been committed. Upon a sugges- 
tion by the Marquis of Londonderry, that 
the Letter might lead to a breach of the 
Peace, a Messenger was dispatched to sum- 
mon Mr. Abercromby to attend in his place. 
Mr. Brougham maintained that a gross breach 
of privilege had been committed, and declared 
that if individuals were thus to be attacked, 
it was impossible that they could do their 
duty freely and fearlessly. Lord Binning, 
in order to save the necessity of bringing the 
= from Scotland, avowed Mr. Hope’s 
tter on the part of that Gentleman. It 
was then agreed that Mr. Hope should be 
summoned to attend the House on Tuesday. 
Mr. Menzies’s Letter was then taken into 
consideration. Mr. Huskisson expressed 
A 


(July, 


selected passages from Mr. Hope’s letter; 
and Mr. Menzies was ordered to attend at 
the bar on Wednesday next. 

The House then came to a declaratory 
Resolution, “‘ that” procul sit periculum 
«< taking notice of the speeches of Members 
of that House was a breach of privilege.” 
At a later period of the evening the Mes- 
senger, who had been directed to summon 
Mr. Abercromby, stated that that Gentle- 
man had left town by the Barnet road. The 
Messenger immediately after set off ina 
post-chaise and four to overtake him, and 
execute the Speaker’s warrant for his recall. 
Another Messenger departed at the same 
time for Edinburgh, to compel the attend- 
ance of the two Scotch barristers. 


—@-—— 
House or Lorps, July 10. 

The Corn Bitt was read the third time, 
and passed. 

In the House or Commons the same day, 
Mr. Western's resolutions on the Currency 
were rejected. 

Mr. Nolan gave an outline of his intended 
modification of the Poor Laws ; the temper 
of the learned gentleman’s speech, and the 
principle of his proposition, were alike ad- 
mirable. 

House or Commons, July 12. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to secure a provi- 
sion, at the public charge, for some of the 
SERVANTS OF THE LATE QuEEN. Mr. Hume 
contended that the provision to be made for 
these persons should be charged upon the 
Pension List, and not on the Consolidated 
Fund.—Dr. Lushington complained that the 
higher officers of her Majesty’s household 
were excluded from the benefit of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s proposition, naming 
Lady Anne Hamilton and Sir W. Gell, as in- 
dividuals who were likely to suffer great in- 
convenience from the exclusion. — Mr. 
Brougham joined in the complaint, and Mr. 
S. Wortley gave notice’ that he would move 
an amendment, extending the grant to all 
her Majesty's servants. — Mr. C. Wym, 
however, explained that such an interference 
on the of the House in a case affecting 
the Royal Household, would be wholly u- 





some doubt whether the hypothesis 
in the Letter, that the speech imputed to 
Mr. Abercromby was a fabrication, did not 
render it rather an offence against the News- 
paper Editor to whom it was addressed, than 
a breach of the privileges of the House. Mr. 
Tierney seemed disposed to treat Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s reasoning with little respect, and 
called it special pleading. He thought it 
the first duty of the House to protect a 
member when, in the course of his duty as 
a public accuser, he states facts of which he 
has no doubt. Mr. Courtenay thought the 
publication a breach of privilege, whether it 
was libel or not. Nearly the same ground 
was gone over as in the discussion of the 


precedented ; and leave was given to bring in 
the Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay then intimated that Mr. 
ABERCROMBY was likely to attend in edo 
in the course of the evening, and mo that 
the proceedings which had taken place with 
respect to that gentleman should be read 
from the Journals. After the minutes had 
been read, Mr. Forbes observed that it would 
be extremely convenient if members would 
say nothing in the House which they would 
not say out of it.— Mr. ——— com- 

lained that such observations a mani- 
fest tendency to frustrate the pacific 
of the House; they » however, 
have no such effect upon Mr. Aberoreae?> 
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who attended in his place and received in the British Government. In reference to « 
silence an injunction from the Speaker not vessel said to be loading in the river 
to prosecute farther any quarrel arising out with warlike stores for the Pacha of 
of the letter of Mr. Hope or Mr. Menzies. Egypt, the Noble Marquis affirmed that 
—Lord Althorp then explained, that he, as there was nothing to prevent the Greeks 
Mr. Abercromby’s friend, had proceeded from availing themselves of the same means 
with that gentleman as far northward as of procuring arms, and on the general me- 
Ferrybridge in Yorkshire, but learning at its of the contest he tonk occasion to re- 
that place that their purpose had been de- mark, that the Greeks could not be acquit- 
feated by the order to Mr. Menzies to at- ted of the charge of practising upon the 
tend at the bar, Mr. Abercromby returned Turks in their power cruelties as atrocious 
in order to shew the utmost submission to as any which they had suffered from their 
the orders of the House. masters. Then addressing himself to Mr. 
After some miscellaneous business had Wilberforce, his Lordship expressed some 
been disposed of, the Solicitor General pre- surprise that that gentleman should expect 
sented a petition from Mr. Arthur Chiches- to tranquillize Europe by the attempt to 
ter, complaining that by the Marriage Act expel four millions of Turks. The conver- 
Amendment Bill he would be deprived of his sation then dropped, and the Petition was 
vested interest in the estates of the Marquis ordered to be printed. 
of Donegal, whose presumptive heir Peti- 
tioner claimed to be, the marriage of the House or Lorps, July 16. 
Marquis being invalid under the existing law. On the third reading of the Smatt Notes 
The Petitioner prayed to be heard by Counsel Butt, the Earl of Carnarvon spoke at con- 
inst the Bill—The Speaker explained siderable length upon the state of the Cir- 
that Counsel could not be heard in so late a culating Medium, as intimately cc ted 
stage of the Bill, and the Petition was laid with the distresses of the country. The 
on the table. Noble Earl intimated very plainly his opi- 
Dr. Phillimore then moved to adopt the nion, that a reduction of taxes alone, un- 
alterations made in the Marriace Act aided by some measure to extend the cur- 
AmenpMent Bit in the House of Lords. rency, would be inadequate to save the 
Dr. Lushington, Mr. Wetherell, and the At- agricultural interests from utter ruin. The 
torney General, opposed the adoption of the Earl of Liverpool, in reply to some taunts 
new clauses, which they characterized as which had been thrown out against him, de- 
obscure, inaccurate, absurd, and inconsis- nied that he had ever treated an abundant 
tent. The Learned Gentlemen also mani- harvest as a calamity; what he had said on 
fested an undisguised hostility to the prin- the subject of over-production related solely 
ciple of the mheasure. On the other hand, to the effect of continuing to raise crops 
Mr. Plunket, Sir J. Macintosh, the Mar- without hope of remuneration upon those 
quis of Londonderry, and Mr. Canning, poor soils that had been forced into culti- 
warmly supported the Bill; and on a divi- vation by the high prices of the war. In 
sion the amendments were adopted by a addition to this, he citéd two other causes 
majority of 122 to 20, and the Bill was as seriously contributing to the distresses 
finally passed. of the agriculturists. irst, the “general 
diminution of military consumption on the 
July 15. On the motion of Earl Bath- Continent of Europe and at home, which 
urst, the clause of the Pusiican’s Licence followed the restoration of peace—of the 
Bit, which required that all suits for penal- extent of this diminution he could give no 
ties against Publicans should be heard by better illustration than the loss to the home 
a jury at the Quarter Sessions, was reject- market of a customer to the amount of two 
ed by a majority of 16 to 7. millions annually in the bingy a ewe 
Sir J. Macintosh presented a Petitionfrom Secondly, the importation from Ireland had 
the inhabitants of Lees, in the parish of within a few years increased from 2 to 7 
Ashton-under-Line, praying the Rese to millions, so as exactly to fill up the gap 
interfere in behalf of the unhappy Greeks. made by the exclusion of foreign grain. In 
The Learned Gentleman enforced the prayer conclusion the Earl of Liverpool, admitting 
of the Petition in a short speech. Mr. the sufferings of the agricultural class, de- 
Hume, Mr. C. Hutchinson, and Sir R. Wil- nied the existence of general distress, which, 
son, complained shortly of ~~ which he said, was clearly fisproved by the mani- 
the British Government had taken in op- fest increase of consumption. 
position to the interests of civilization, bu- July 17. Earl Grosvenor moved for the 
manity, and the Christian religion. Mr. production of the dispatches received from 
Wilberforce expressed regret that some si- the British Minister at Constantinople, re- 
moultaneous effort for the protection of the lative to the execution of the Sciore Hos- 
Greeks was not made by all the leading aces. In the course of an able and ani- 
Nowe of Europe. Mr. Wilmot and the mated speech his Lordship adverted to the 
is 








is of Londonderry contended that the circumstance of a Turkish frigate now 
strictest impartiality had been observed by in the River, supplied with arms Bri- 
tish 
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tish sailors for the service of the Pacha of 
Egypt, and charged Ministers with deviat- 
ing widely from the impartiality which they 
professed to maintain in the contest between 
the Greeks and their oppressors. The Earl 
of Liverpool repelled the charge of partiality. 
The vessel, to which allusion had been made, 
had arrived in this country, before the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Greece; she 
came in the character of a merchant ship, 
and was in part loaded with antiquities for 
the British Museum. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Government could not but 
permit her to refit and take sailors on board, 
to navigate her homeward ; but the permis- 
sion to these sailors was limited to the voy- 
age to Malta. Other proofs of the studious 
impartiality of the British Government might 
be found in their positive refusal to supply 
this vessel with arms, or to permit the Pa- 
cha to purchase two frigatesin this country, 
as he was most desirous of dog. With re- 
spect to the execution of the Seiote hostages, 
which he characterized as a ‘‘ flagitious 
act,” his Lordship contended that the Bri- 
tish Government was excluded from inter- 
ference by the universally admitted rule, 
that one | Sin could interfere in the 
internal concerns of another only in cases 
where its own security was menaced. Lord 
Strangford had, on the footing of friend- 
ship and persuasion, used his best exertions 
to avert that horrible tragedy; but on any 
ground of right it was impossible for him 
to interpose. He therefore was unable to 
give these unfortunate persons any sufficient 

antee; and in fact gave none whatever. 
The motion of Earl Grosvenor was negatived 
without a division. 


In the House or Commons the same day, 
Messrs. Hore and Menzies attended at the 
Bar. Mr. Hope appeared first, and in a 
manly and eloquent speech explained the 
motives of his letter to Mr. Abercromby. 
He expressed regret that he had infringed 
upon the privileges of the House, for which 
he professed to entertain the highest re- 
spect, but appealed to the feelings of the 
ea whether he was not placed in cir- 
cumstances which rendered the infraction 
unavoidable. Mr. Courtenay moved in form 
that Mr. Hope, having acknowledged the 
letter to Mr. Abercromby, was guilty of a 
breach of privilege—Sir F. Burdett spoke 
with great animation against the assumption 
of privilege by the House of Commons in 
ray ogee of the law, adverting particularly 
to the privilege of exemption from arrest 
in civil suits, and declared, that should any 
ulterior proceeding be proposed against Mr. 
Hope, he would divide the House upon it. 
A long debate followed, in which Sir R. 
Wilson, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tierney, and 
Lord A. Hamilton, urged the necessity of 
the House vi ing its insulted privileges, 
and Lord Binning and Mr. Canning justified 
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Mr. Hope’s letter by the plea of self-de- 
fence. —Mr. Abercromby and Sir J. Mac- 
intosh professed that they were ignorant of 
the practice of substituting signatures at 
the Scots bar, when they implicated Mr, 
Hope in the charges against the Lord Ad- 
vocate in consequence of finding his name 
affixed to the pleading alluded to. Upons 
suggestion of Mr. C. Wynn, Mr. Hope's 
expression of regret was tacked to Mr, Cour- 
tenay’s resolution, and the amended resoly- 
tion being read to that gentleman by the 
Speaker, Mr. Hope was discharged ‘from 
further attendance. Mr. Menzies was then 
introduced, and making a short explanation, 
that he did not consider himself as in his 
letter imputing falsehood to Mr. Abercrom- 
by, he was discharged also. 


a 
House or Commons, July 18. 

Mr. Brougham moved the second readi 
of the Beer Reta Bitz. Mr. Buxton and 
Alderman Wood opposed the motion, com- 
plaining of the late period at which it was 
introduced into Parliament. Mr. Buzton 
asserted that the passing of Mr. Brougham’'s 
Bill would effect the ruin of 50,000 indus- 
trious individuals, and annihilate property to 
the amount of 30 millions: and Mr. Alder- 
man Wood pleasantly inquired of his learned 
friend how be would like an irruption of so- 
licitors and attornies upon the monopoly of 
his own profession, similarto that with which 
his Bill menaced the publicans ?— Mr. Hus- 
kisson approved of the principle of the Bill, 
but coincided in the objection against deter- 
mining upon a measure of such importance 
at so late a stage of the Session —WMr. 
Brougham, in submission to this objection, 
withdrew the Bill, giving, however, a pledge 
that he would renew his proposition early in 
the next Session.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intimated that it is a subject of con- 
sideration with Ministers to allow of the sale 
of beer of a better quality by unlicensed 
dealers than they are now permitted to retail. 

Mr. Wilmot then moved the committal of 
the Canadas Legislative Union Bill.—The 
motion was opposed by Sir James Macin- 
tosh, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Bernal, and Mr. Wilson, 
on the ground that the wishes of the Colo- 
nists had not been consulted in preparing the 
measure, and could not be ascertained in 
time to act upon the knowledge of those 
wishes, at the present period of the Session. 
Mr. Goulburn and the Marquis of London- 
derry argued in support of the Bill, as ne- 
cessary to the peace and security of the pro- 
vinces—The committal was carried by a ma- 
jority of 48 to 44. 


a 
House or Lorps, July 19. 
The Earl of Liverpool presented the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the collection of the Inisn Re- 
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document by a strong panegyrick on 
py rte by whom it bed been 
drawn up; and who, said the Noble Lord, 
had recommended highly important mea- 
sures. He further added, that if their Lord- 
ships were convinced that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners had truth and 
ice on their side, they would give them 

ir liberal support “‘ without favour, fear, 
= jality.” PiThe same Noble Earl then 
moved the second reading of the Irish In- 
sarrection Act.— The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
sndsome other Members of the Opposition, 
gave a reluctant assent to the measure on 
the ground of necessity ; and Lords Lime- 
rick, Redesdale, and Roden gave it their un- 
qulifiedsupport.—Lord Darnley complained 
of the hoe of King William’s Statue in 
-green, Dublin; and said, that an 
explanation of the causes which withheld 
the interference of the Irish Government to 
nt this display, was due from Ministers. 
Earl of Liverpool and the Lord Chan- 
cller assured the House, that the Lord 
Lieutenant had used his best exertions to 
dissuade the persons concerned from making 
this exhibition. He could not go further, 
as no one was found to swear’ that the pa- 
geant was likely to lead to a breach of the 
; and without such a justification a 
Prcible interference would have been illegal. 
—Lord Holland opposed the Bill at some 
length; it was nevertheless read a second 
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time without a division, and ordered to be 
committed on Monday, 

In the House or Commons the same day, 
Mr. Peel moved the third reading of the 
Auten Acr. Sir James Macintosh opposed 
the motion in a short speech.—Mr. Wethe~ 
rell, in an ingenious and learned law argu- 
ment, showed that the power of removin; 
aliens was always a prerogative of the British 
Crown; he, however, confessed that his 
wishes were with the opponents of the Bill. 
—Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Denman, and Mr, 
Scarlett opposed the Bill.—Mr. Peel replied, 
and on the division the third reading was 
carried by a majority of 75 to32.—Mr. Hob- 
house then proposed an extravagant pream- 
ble, which was rejected by a majority of 69 
to 20, and the Bill passed. 


——}— 
House or Commons, July 22. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply upon the Irnisn Estimates. Several 
of the items gave occasion for objections on 
the part of Messrs. Hume, G. Bennet, &c, 
The most remarkable was the vote of 10,0001. 
for building Churches and Glebe-houses in 
Ireland, upon which Mr. Hume was pleased 
to designate ‘‘as perfectly abominable,” the 
proposal to graut such a sum to “this great 
cormorant” (Scilicet the Irish Church) * the 
richest and most useless Church in Eu- 
rope.” 


= 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The French Chamber of Deputies ex- 
hibited, on the 6th of July, one of those 
disgraceful scenes of tumult for which 
that legislative body has made itself so 
remarkable. In the discussion of the 
budget, M. de Villele, the Finance Mini- 
ster, remarked, with more truth than 
graciousness, that the taxes under which 
the country had laboured for seven 
years, had been imposed upon it as debts 
by the government of Napoleon. This 
allusion to their political backslidings 
provoked a storm of disapprobation from 
the liberals on the left, which was echoed 
by the acclamations of the ultras on the 
right. Halfa dozen speakers started up 
together, exchanging the most angry re- 
criminations. The President interferred, 
and was insulted. The uproar continued 
tothicken, until no voice could be heard, 
and like Goldsmith's Club, “ all was 
noise, riot, and rapid confusion.” Such 
is the temper in which these people meet 
tomake laws for thirty millions of their 
countrymen. It is to be lamented that 
in the first seven years of its existence, 
the French Chamber has done so little 
to remove the stigma of a despicable le- 


vity from the national character, and 
presented so few traits of that calm and 
manly good sense which is the best as- 
surance for the permanency of public 
liberty. 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain closed the session 
of the Cortes on Sunday, the 30th ult. 
In consequence of some imprudent con- 
duct or expressions of a party of the 
guards the evening preceding, the public 
mind was considerably agitated that 
morning; and on the King’s leaving his 
palace to proceed to the hall of the legis- 
lative Assembly, the shouts of “ Liberty 
and the Constitution!” on the part of 
the multitude, were met by cries of the 
** Absolute King,” on the part of some 
soldiers. This led to blows between some 
of the guards and the citizens; and, in 
endeavouring to check the violence of 
his men, the life of a lieutenant was sa- 
crificed to the fury of military insubor- 
dination in the Palace, and nearly under 
the eye of the King. An order was im- 
mediately issued to bring the assassins to 
justice, and the citizens were assured 
that the darmng atrocity would not pass 
unpunished ; but the public anxiety and 
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ferment did not immediately subside. 
The militia were called out, and the gar- 
rison remained under arms. Towards 
the evening of the 2d these excitements 
had so wrought on the minds of the 
guards, that four battalions, amounting 
to between 1500 and 2000 men, evinced 
symptoms of insubordination ; and, af- 
ter displaying much disorder and tumult, 
they deserted the posts where they were 
stationed on guard ; and two battalions 
from the quarter of St. Isabel met two 
battalions from other quarters, and hav- 
ing first taken up a hostile position on 
the parade ground of ‘the guards, pro- 
ceeded to the Prado, where they made 
regular demands of rations, and appoint- 
ed delegates or commissioners to treat 
about a surrender. While this negocia- 
tion was going on, the Municipality as- 
sembled, and invited the King and his 
family to repair to the Hotel de Ville, 
but Ferdinand refused to accede to the 
proposal. The 4th July passed without 
any event of importance, except a slight 
reconnoisance on the part of a regiment 
which advanced to one of the gates of 
Prado, to ascertain, perhaps, the dispo- 
sition of the guards. A company of the 
latter forced them to retire forthwith. At 
night, on the 6th, the Council of State 
came to a resolution to invite the King 
** toseparate himself from his undisei- 
plined Guards.” The King immediately 
replied—‘ My Guards are not undisci- 
plined. Let me put myself at their 
head, and you shall see whether they will 
obey me.’’—The Council of State, it is 
said, were thunderstruck. 

On the morning of the 7th, about a 
quarter before three, the Guards com- 
menced executing an enterprise which 
seems to have been maturely planned. 
One division was to attack the park of 
artillery, of which they wished to make 
themselves masters; another was to dis- 
arm the national militia, which was en- 
camped in the square of the Constitution, 
and the third was to take possession of 
the Puerta del Sol (an important position) 
and to guard the streets which led to it. 
The division destined to attack the park 
of artillery, entered through the street de 
la Luna, where they were encountered 
by a battalion of half-pay officers ; being 
perhaps surprized by the suddenness with 
which they were opposed, they became 
diseconcerted, fled in confusion, leaving 
behind them their muskets, knapsacks, 
and equipage, and dispersed in the wood 
of La Moncla—The 2d division, which 
was to attack the militia in the square of 
the Constitution, showed more firmness ; 
a brisk fire upon the square 
in three points, but the entrances being 
strenuously defended, they were com- 
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pelled to fly precipitately, lea sev 

of their wounded and dead ew 
the streets. The 3d division, Consisting 
of a strong column under the command 
of Mery, succeeded at first-in making 
themselves masters of the Puerta del So}, 
Gen. Ballasteros, who was in the park of 
artillery, as soon as he heard the firs 
firing, obtained permission from the 
Capt. Gen. (Morillo) to attack this eo. 
lumn, and carrying with him a piece of 
artillery and a battalion of militia, im. 
mediately assaulted it. The column, af. 
ter a short resistance, dispersed ; the vic. 
tory was soon decided, andthe mutineers, 
routed in all directions, fled from the 
capital, The loss on the part of the mi- 
litia, is represented not to have exceeded 
half a dozen, while that of the guands 
amounted to eighty or ninety. 

As soon as these events were concluded, 
the permanent deputation of the Cortes 
convoked a Junta, the Ministers having 
been detained from the previous day in 
the palace of his Majesty. The Junta, 
after some deliberation, forwarded a mes- 
senger to his Majesty, for the purpose of 
putting an end to these violent and most 
dangerous proceedings, and desiring that 
the guards should be disarmed. The 
latter part of the message pointed to two 
battalions who had remained in the pa- 
lace, and had taken no decided part in 
the movements of the other battalions, 
The King in his answer, manifested his 
desire to terminate the effusion of blood, 
but declared that it was not consistent 
with the dignity of his royal person, that 
his guards should be disarmed. Upon 
this point a vehement discussion arose, 
two only out of thirteen members of the 
Junta being in favour of the King’s an- 
swer. It was then agreed to send ano- 
ther message to his Majesty, which set 
forth as a preliminary arrangement, that 
in order to prove he was at the full liberty 
which the direction of the affairs of the 
State required, he should confide his royal 
person to the protection of the national 
militia. They further represented that 
the two neutral battalions remaining ia 
the palace might be permitted to leave 
the capital with their arms, but divided 
from each other ; and that the four mu- 
tinous battalions (numbers of whom, it 
appears, fled to the palace after the be- 
fore-mentioned events) should immedi- 
ately surrender their arms. To this pro- 
position his Majesty acceded. When the 
measure was about to be carried into 
operation, the four battalions fled in the 
direction of the Ventas de Alcorcon : they 
were pursued, and several made prisoners, 
and it was expected they would ail be 
captured in the course of the following 
day. The conduct of the national mili 
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tia, of the regiments of the garrison, 
of the artillery, and of Generals Morillo 
and Ballasteros,-is praised in the bighest 
terms. Riego (who is now styled the 
Spanish Washington) and Alava were 
also present. Colonel Scoane advanced 
at the bead of a company of grenadiers, 
wotil the bayonets of the mutineers 
touched the chest of bis horse ; he fell, 
metrated by five shots. The Duke del 
ofantado is charged with having em- 
ployed himself in exciting a numerous 
of peasants in the Vistillas, with 

cries of “* Long live the absolute King !” 

Subsequent accounts from Madrid 
state that the capital enjoyed the most 
perfect tranquillity. Business and amuse- 
ments had resumed their usual course, and 
nothing was felt of the crisis of the 7th. 
The most perfect spirit of conciliation 
was observed amongst all: parties, and a 
complete amnesty was expected for the 
soldiers and persons implicated in the 
late movements. 

A letter from Barcelona, dated 5th 
July, states, that the disturbances there 
are increasing, and assuming a more for- 
midable aspect: that the mails are fre- 
quently intercepted and the letters de- 
stroyed; and the communication with 
all quarters is so very precarious that 
correspondents are desired to send dupli- 
cates of their letters in order to give a 
better chance for their being received. 


PORTUGAL. 


The proceedings of the Cortes of Por- 
tugal, seem to lead to a declaration of 
the Independence of the Brazils. A mea- 
sure to that effect has been proposed by 
a Committee, and was under discussion, 
The debates were carried on with great 
rehemence. 

SWEDEN. 

On the 12th June, at three quarters 
past six in the morning, a destructive 
fire broke out in the city of Stockholm, 
in the quarter of Blasiholmen, nearly 
the entire of which fell a prey to the 
flames. The Skepsholms church, the 
school-house, the bridge of Skepshol- 
men, together with all the magazines of 
firewood, planks, coals, tar, &c., and 
many vessels, among which was a large 
English brig, have been consumed. It 
was midnight before the flames could 
be extinguished. The loss sustained by 
the merchants alone is estimated at 
from 400,000 to 500,000 dollars. That 
of the Crown, arising from the destruc- 
tion of the large magazines of corn, 
could not Ge ascertained. Two days 
alter this calamity, advices were received 
> Cage of the occurrence of a still 

terrible conflagration in the ci 
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of Nordkioping, which bad consumed 
nearly 400 houses and 2churches. The 
fire was still raging when the courier 
left Nordkioping, so that the full extent 
of the damage conld not be known.— 
The English brig burnt at Stockholm 
was the Charles Williams, of 250 tons, 
belonging to Shields. It was completely 
burnt to the water’s edge ; and the cap- 
tain, with his wife and crew, with diffi- 
culty escaped with their lives. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


Chourschid Pacha is reported to have 
been defeated by the Greek forces in a 
battle which was renewed four days— 
the 29th, 30th, and 3ist of May, and 
the Ist of June, On the last day the 
Turks were completely worsted, and fled 
towards Glyky, vigorously pursued by 
the Greeks, who became masters of 
their baggage. 

The most circumstantial account of 
the success, of the Greeks is to be found 
in the following extract of a letter from 
Zante, dated June 15th, which ane 
n6unces the capture of Patras, and other 
important triumphs of the Greeks :— 

* It is well known that Colocotroni 
had been besieging Patras for upwards 
of two months, and that he had under 
his orders about 12,000 men, Several 
skirmishes took place between the 
Greeks and Mehmet and Yousonff 
(Pacha) who had under their orders 
about 7,000 men, mostly from Constan- 
tinople, but there was no decided ad- 
vantage gained on either side. On the 
1ith the two Pachas united their forces, 
and came into the plain of Patras; Co- 
locotroni was prepared to receive them, 
and dispatched Sessini’s corps of 8,000 
men to the rear of the castle of Patras. 
The battle took place between St. An- 
drea, on the sea shore, and the monas- 
tery of Gerocomio, about two miles 
inland ; it was sustained with great fury 
on both sides for several hours; at last, 
the Greeks succeeded in putting to 
flight the Turkish cavalry, which caused 
such consternation, that the rest of the 
Turks commenced a precipitate retreat, 
against every effort of the Pachas to 
prevent the same, and abandoned six 
brass field-pieces. Colocotroni pursued 
his advantage, and a lodgment in the 
fortress being effected by the Greeks, 
the Turks left as the guard surrendered 
on the arrival of Colocotreni. The Greek 
loss was severe, occasioned principally 
by the Turkish artillery; it is estimated 
that about 200 men were killed, and u 
wards of four hundred and fifty w ; 
among the latter was Colocotroni him- 
self, by a musket-ball in the arm, but 
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not at all dangerously. The Turkish 
loss was very great: about 700 men 
were left dead on the field, and nearly 
400 were made prisoners in the pursuit. 
Colocotroni dispatched about 10,000 
men the next day to the castle of Morea, 
under the orders of his nephew ; but the 
Pachas resolved not to stand an assault. 
Upon the approach cf the Greeks they 
fired the magazine, but it did not take 
full effect, only blowing up the interior 
of the. fortress. The Greeks then en- 
tered, and the two Pachas sailed, it is 
supposed, for Karon or Napoli di Ro- 
mania.” 
ASIA. 

We extract the following article from 
the Caicutia Journai of the 7th of Fe- 
bruary :-— 

*€ On the Ist of December a warrior 
died, and was burnt in a well about six 
feet deep; the same day his wife, prior 
to his death, told bim she would go with 
him, and the same night dreamt her 
husband came to her when asleep and 
bit her on the shoulder, saying, “ are 
you asleep—are you not coming?” Upon 
this she immediately rose, and gave ber 
child to the family, saying, ‘‘ take it, 
I shall have nothing wore to do with it 5” 
and desired things might be prepared, 
as she was determined to burn herself at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. All the 
offers of money, &c. and persuasions of 
her brother and family, were of no avail; 
the Rajab and Tassaldar did all in their 
power to dissuade ber from committing 
the rash act ; but she replied, “ why trou- 
ble yourselves about me or my life,”’ as 
she had promised to burn herself where 
her busband had been burnt, and she 
was determined to doit. As it was ut- 
terly impossible to prohibit the poor 
girl making away with herself, she, at a 
little after four o'clock, left her dwelling 
in company with her family, and pro- 
eeeded to a tank, near the village where 
the husband had been burnt, and after 
making the usual ceremonies, walked 
three times round the well—ber brother 
and other relations laid hold of her hand, 
when she quitted their hold, and plunged 
into the well and sat down ; when, dread- 
ful to relate, wood, vil, and ghee were 
thrown upon her by afew people. She 
was quite composed, and requested the 
people not to throw any more upon her, 
as she was with her husband, and, in 
the course of a few minutes, she was 
consumed to ashes, without a groan or 
a shriek—not a Tom Tom was beat, 
nor did the natives shout, as is generally 
the case-all seemed horror-struck at 
what they bad witnessed. On the fore- 
noon of the day she was to burn herself, 
She bathed, put on clean linen, eat 
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beetle, and beld in her hand a smajj 
looking-giass, upon which she conti- 
nually kept looking. The poor crea. 
ture was onJy 13 years of age, and had 


one child. 
AFRICA. 

A Mermaip.—Extract of a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Philip, Representative of 
the London Missionary Society, at Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, dated April 
28, 1822 :—** { have to day seen a Mer- 
maid, now exhibiting in this town. | 
have always treated the existence of 
this creature as fabdlous ; but my scep- 
ticism is now removed. As it is pro- 
bable no description of this extraordinary 
creature has yet reached England, the 
following particulars respecting it may 
gratify your curiosity and amuse you, 
The head is almost the size of that of a 
baboon. It is thinly covered with black 
hair, hanging down, and not inclined to 
frizzle. On the upper lip and on the 
chin there are a few hairs, resembling 
those upon the head. The ossa malarum, 
or cheek bones, are prominent. The 
forebead is low, but, except in this parti- 
cular, the features are much better pro- 
portioned, and bear a more decided re- 
semblance to the human countenance 
than those of any of the baboon tribes. 
The head is turned back, and the coun- 
tenance has an expression of terror, 
which gives it an appearance.of a cari- 
cature of the human face; but | am 
dispused to think that both these cir- 
cumstances are accidental, and have 
arisen from the manner in which the 
creature met its death. It bears the 
appearance of having died in great 
agony. The ears, nose, lips, chin, 
breasts, nipples, fingers, and nails, re- 
semble those of a buman figure. The 
spinous processes of the vertebre are 
very prominent, and apparently arranged 
as in the human body, From the posi- 
tion of the arms, and the manner in 
which they are placed, and from such 
an examination as could be made in the 
circumstances in which I was placed at 
the time I saw it, 1 can have no doubt 
that it has clavicles ; an appendage be- 
longing to the human subject, which 
baboons are without. The appearance 
of the teeth afford sufficient evidence 
that it is full grown: the incisores being 
worn on the upper surface. There are 
eight incisores, four canine, and eight 
molares. The canine teeth resemble 
those of a full-grown dog ; all the others 
resemble those of a human subject. The 
length of the animal is three feet ; but 
not having been well preserved it has 
shrunk considerably, and must have 
been both longer and thicker when alive 
than it is now. Its resemblance to the 
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human species ely under 
themammea. On the line of separation, 


and directly under the breast, are two 
fins. From the point where the human 

re ceases, which is about 12 inches 
below the vertex of the head, it resem- 
bles a large fish of the salmon species. 
tis covered with scales all over; on the 
jower parts of the animal, the scales re- 
semble those of a fish; but on that part 
@ the animal which resembles the 
juman form, they are much less, and 
gearcely perceptible, except on a near 
inspection. On the lower part of the 
body it has six fins—one dorsal, two 
ventrical, two pectoral, and the tail. 
The pectoral fins are very remarkable ; 
they are horizontal, and evidently formed 
as an apparatus to support the creature 
when in an erect posture, like that in 
sbich it has been sometimes represented 
combing its bair. The figure of the tail 
is exactly that which is given in the 
usual representation of the mermaid, 
The proprietor of this extraordinary ani- 
mal is Captain Eades, of Boston in the 
United States of America. Since writing 
the above description he has called upon 
me, and I have learned from him the 
following particulars.— It was caught 
somewhere on the north of China by a 
fisherman, who sold it for a trifle; after 
which it was brought to Batavia. Here 
it was purchased by Capt. Eades for 
5000 Spanish dollars, and he has since 
been offered 10,000 Spanish dollars for 
it, but refuses to part with it for that 
sum. Capt. Eades is a passenger on 
board the American ship Lion, now in 
Table Bay. He leaves this port in about 
a fortnight, and the Lion visits the 
Thames on her passage to America, so 
that it will probably be soon exhibited 
in London.” 

VAN DIEMAN’s LAND. 

This fertile and beautiful island has 
already so far outrun the most sanguine 
expectations that could have been en- 
tertained on its first settlement, as to 
have nearly doubled its population and 
produce within two years. The Settlers 
here have nothing to dread from fevers 
and agues, from venomous reptiles and 
insects, which make life one endless 
torment. 

AMERICA, and WEST INDIES. 

New York Papers to the llth June 
mention the defeat of Morales, and the 
destruction of his forces. Bolivar has 
issued a proclamation, inviting the in- 
habitants of Quito to submit to the Co- 
lombian forces. The 4000 men sent by 
Bolivar had formed a Junction’ with San 
Martin, who is said tohave landed with 





them at Pisco, which he captured, and 
subsequently routed the detachment of 
Canterac. An attempt to effect the in- 
dependence of Potosi in South America, 
was made in March last, but ended in 
the defeat of the projectors, and the 
execution of twenty-one principal officers, 
and the inferior punishment of ten others. 

A few months back the American pa- 
pers teemed with accounts of a Sea Ser- 
pent, said to be off the coast. By the 
following extract from the New York 
paper of the 15th ult. it would seem 
this animal was not an imaginary one, 
but that it had actually been taken.— 
** Mr. John Beers, a resident of Middle- 
town, county of Monmouth, (N, J.), 
who arrived in this city on Wednesday 
night last, states that a monstrous 
creature, between 30 and 40 feet in 
length, and 18 feet round, was captured 
on Monday last, in a Cove at Brown’s 
Point, near Middletown Point. The 
monster was discovered for two or three 
days previously, having the appearance 
of a large log floating, with two bunches, 
which afterwards proved to be fins. Two 
men shot balls into him from muskets, 
which had no effect. He continued 
flouncing about, but was unable, from 
the shallowness of the water, to get off. 
Five or six boats were then rigged and 
manned, and went in pursuit, and sue- 
ceeded in putting five barpoons into bim, 
which drove him on the shore, where 
they lanced and killed him. The crea- 
ture has been skinned, and it required 
two hours for six men to drag the skin 
about two hundred yards, which is to 
be stuffed, and will be brought te this 
city on Tuesday next. A number of 
old whalers and uther seamen have been 
to view it, and they all declare they 
never have seen any animal of the same 
kind; and from the description given of 
a sea serpent, they consider it one of 
that species; that he had no entrails 
nor any heart, but he had a liver which 
produced four barrels of oil, and had 
six rows of small sharp teeth. The 
upper part of the tail is about seven feet, 
and lower about three feet: the skin is 
of leadish colour, and will sharpen a 
knife like a stone; the throat large 
enough to pass a large man.” 

A lepleots letter from the Bahama 
Islands, of the 4th of June, states, that 
upwards of 100 negroes, belonging to 
Mr. Stubbs, of the Island of Grand 
Caicos, bad risen upon their drivers, 
and seized all the vessels in the harbour : 
afterwards embarking, with their wives 
and ebildren, for the neighbouring island 
of Hayti or St. Domingo, from whence 
they were not likely to be recovered. 

DOMES- 
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IRELAND. 

The accounts from Ireland represent the 
distress as unabated. In the county of Kil- 
kenny a family of five persoris died of the 
fever, caused by scarcity of subsistence ; and 
in the counties of Mayo and Kerry famine 
and disease are making dreadful havock. In 
a letter from a nobleman in Kerry, it is stated 
that the people are digging the young pota- 
toes, and he apprehends that they will con- 
sume the crop before it arrives at maturity, 
and hence there will be nothing to store up 
for the winter’s supply. This we deem a 
very alarming fact, as it indicates the conti- 
nuance of distress after harvest. 

Five persons have been committed to Tra- 
lee gaol, charged with the wilful murder of 
Elizabeth Kelly, near Ballybunion, on the 
8th inst. 

Arrest at Armagh.—We have been much 
surprised at hearing that fourteen persons, 
said to be delegates from different parts of 
Ireland, were taken in a public house at Ar- 
magh during the market on Tuesday,charged, 
it is said, with treasonable practices. Their 

pers have been seized. The warrant un- 
der which they were arrested was sent from 
Dublin Castle; its execution was entrusted 
to Col. Blacker, who performed the duty as- 
signed to him successfully, and without giv- 
ing the least alarm.— Dublin Morning Post. 


——— 

VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Discoveries have been recently made of 
the existence of a system of smuggling on the 
Devonshire coast to an enormous extent. 
The articles smuggled principally consist of 
teas and East India produce, which, from the 
amount of the duties, afford the strongest 
inducements to illicit traffick. The mode a- 
dopted by the “fair traders,” as they are 
called, is this :—A vessel is cleared out from 
Swansea, or some other port in the same 
neighbourhood, laden with coals, which, in 
a given latitude, meets a Dutch or a French 
lugger with a cargo of the contraband arti- 
cles. These are immediately received on 
board the collier, and being properly stowed, 
she x apnea on her voyage, and entering an 
English port no suspicion is excited as to 
the character of the transaction in which she 
is engaged, nor does any search take place. 
A convenient opportunity is afterwards found 
for landing the more valuable part of her 
lading, which is immediately carried up the 
country, and sold to wholesale and retail 
dealers.— e must have been, for a great 
length of time past, a very considerable im- 
portation trade to England, carried on by 
means of the smugglers. The annual Par- 
liamentary Returns of the Exports of Eug- 
land, having so much exceeded her Imports, 
eannot be accounted for on any other princi- 


ple than, that the balance between imports 
and exports has been preserved, or nearly so, 
by means of the smugglers. ] 

As some workmen were lately ploughing 
in a field -belonging to Mr. George Fowle, 
situated about a quarter ofa mile fromKiteCon, 
ti House, Kent, the ploughshare was impeded 
by something, which had repeatedly been the 
éase before, and the men having a desire to 
ascertain what was the obstruction, they 
commenced digging, and a little below the 
‘surface found two stones, about six feet and 
a half long and two broad, lying lengthways 
upright, but rather slanting, between which 
was a skeleton, in nearly a perfect state. The 
skull, teeth, and two of the vertebrze of the 
neck were quite perfect, but on being ex- 
posed to the air they soon crumbled into 
dust. The body lay directly east and west, 
and at the bottom was a stone which lay flat, 
supposed to have been occasioned by the 
pressure of the earth above. The soil is 
very chalky, and to this is attributed the ex- 
cellent preservation of the bones. The 
stones appear to be exactly similar in quality 
to those of Kits Conti House, and it is con- 
jeetured were placed there about the same 
time that monument was. The skeleton is 
doubtless that of some chief slain in the bat- 
tle fought here between Vortimer, King of 
Britain, and the Saxons, which is said to 
have happened about the year 454. In that 
battle it is related that Catigern, brother of 
Vortimer, and Horsa, brother of Hengist, 
the Saxon commander, in single combat slew 
each other, and in memory of Catigern s 
monument of stones was there erected by 
the Britons, and which is now vulgarly called 
Kits Conti House. The lovers of antiquity 
will be glad to learn that a gentleman, who 
has long made researches into the early his- 
tory of this part of the county, is now en- 
gaged in taking drawings of these curious 
remains of former ages, and through whom, 
it is probable, we may shortly be enabled to 
lay before our readers some further partti- 
culars. 

Liverpool. — Quick Sailing. —The ship 
Corsair, D. W. Petrie, master, built by Wil- 
son and Co. of Liverpool, sailed on her first 
voyage for Charleston, 9th September last, 
and arrived the 19th of October ; sailed again 
17th November, and arrived here 5th De- 
cember. She sailed 23d January for Charles- 
ton, on her second yoyage, and arrived ad 
March; left the 18th March from thence, 
and y here 13th April. She _ 
again for this port, on her third voyage, 
24th April, a from Loch Ryan dhe 20th, 
and arrived at Charleston the 26th me 
left there 17th June, and arrived here 
10th July. The direct distance from hente 
to Charleston is considered fully 3600 miles; 
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consequently without taking into account 
any deviations, which the most prosperous 
voyages are liable to, we have thus perform- 
ed, in six successive voyages, 21,600 miles 
in 172 days. ay 

The workmen employed in digging the 
foundation for the new “Gaol at Morpeth, 
Istely found, at the depth of 13 feet from the 
surface, an oak tree, measuring 58 feet in 
length and 9 feet in circumference, and per- 
fectly sound. The skeleton of a deer’s head, 
with fine branching horns, was also lately 
found at the same place, about 15 feet below 
the surface. 

A pair of the beautiful and gigantic non- 
descript Elks, known by the Indians of the 
Upper Missouri (where they have been lately 
discovered) by the name of Wapetti, arrived 
at Liverpool, on Tuesday the 9th inst. on 
their way to London. These noble animals 
are the size of the horse, with immense 
spreading horns; their form the most per- 
fect model of strength and beauty, combin- 
ing the muscular strength of the race-horse, 
with the lightness and agility of the gray- 
hound; are capable, with ease, of drawing a 

jage or carrying a person more than 20 
miles an hour. They are perfectly domesti- 


cated, and of the most amiable and gentle 
disposition. 

A gentleman who is just returned from a 
journey through the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire, informs us that trade was never 
better in that quarter; so good is it, that 


the masters now find it politic to treat the 
men, in order to induce them to give a pre- 
ference; and the work-people declare that 
they never were so well off before. 

Mr. R. Douthwaite, of Swine, in Holder- 
ness, has this year got seven swarms of bees 
from two old hives, viz. two top swarms, two 
second swarms, and from the two top swarms, 
two virgin swarms, and from one of the lat- 
ter a second virgin swarm. The first swarm 
was hived the 2d of May, the last on the 
7th ult.—A hive of bees at Harrington has 
thrown out four different swarms within six- 
teen days. 

June 12.—The village of Congresbury was 
visited by a thunder-storm, accompanied by 
& most awful whirlwind, which threw down 
abarn, stable, and waggon-house, tore up 
by the roots about twenty apple-trees, and 
carried away the greater part of a wheat 
stack, some of the sheaves from which were 
blowa on the tops of very high elm trees, 
and others carried the distance of a quarter 
of a mile. One large elm-tree was twisted 
off in the middle, and the top of it carried 
several hundred yards.—Sunday se’nnight 
the electric fluid fell on a cottage, near 
Wrington, and burnt it to the ground.—At 
Lye-hole, near the same » three oak- 
trets on the farm of Mr. Day were shivered 
to pieces.— Hereford Journal. 

June 30. A steam boiler, belonging to 
Mz, Boult, tobacco-manufacturer, of Chester, 
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exploded, whilst Mr. Boult and four of his 


men were standing close to the machine, 
owing, it is said, to the safety valve beifig 
improperly overloaded. The men were 
thrown back, all of them dreadfully scalded 
and bruised, so much so, that one of them, 
Richard Wildman, died of his weunds on 
Monday evening. Two others lie in a dan-° 
gerous, but not a hopeless state, in the In- 
firmary. Mr. Boult was forced with his 
breast on a grindstone, and was nearly buried 
in the ruins caused by the explosion; and in 
this situation a heavy beam fell upon his back. 
Prompt assistance was had from the neigh- 
bours, and the rubbish being removed, the 
sufferers were extricated. Mr. Boult was 
carried to an adjoining public-house, and in 
the evening wes removed to his own house, 
in Foregate-street; symptoms of inflamma- 
tion became apparent, and Mr. Boult was in 
extreme pain, but he was calm and collected, 
making repeated inquiries after the welfare 
ofhis men. About eleven o’clock on Tues- 
day night he was released from his misery by 
death. 

June 30. At two P. M. a destructive fire 
broke out in the little populous town of 
Whitstable, in Kent, more extensive and ca- 
lamitous in its consequence to the sufferers 
than any it has been our lot to-record for 
many years in that vicinity. It commenced 
at a storehouse adjoining the dwelling-house 
of Mr. Gann, at the western end of the place 
on the sea wall,.and the roof being composed 
of thatch, and the other part of w » the 
whole was in a short timea body of fire; the 
wind, which at the ment blew strong 
from the west, scattering the burning embers 
along the whole line of the sea-beach. At 
‘five o’clock, by the persevering exertions of 
all, and especially of the party of the block- 
ade service, of whose intrepidity too much 
cannot be said, all further immediate danger 
was prevented: the spectacle, however, was 
that of a scene of smoking ruius towards the 
sea, from one extremity of the place to the 
other ; while in the street there was scarcely 
a house on tlie left side out of which the far- 
niture was not removed. The total of build- 
ings destroyed is 46; viz. nine dwelling- 
houses, four boat-builders’ shops, and 83 
storehouses, and very many others were pat- 
tially injured. The estimate of the loss and 
damage of buildings and furniture, from the 
most moderate calculation, will amount to 
nearly 7,000/. of which sum little more than 
1,1002 is insured ; but the most serious de- 
privation is that of the poor , 
many of whose boats, with their nets and 
materials, were burnt in their different store- 
houses, so that they are absolutely deprived 
of the means of obtaining a livelihood. 

July 1. While a mason was at 
the bottom of a well, about 30 feet in . 
adjoining the house of Mr. Sharp, vintner, 
Dollar, the people employed near the to 
were shocked with horror on seeing the well 
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completely close over the unfortunate work- 
man. Every hand was instantly to work— 
the nature of the case brought plenty of as- 
sistance. A lingering hope, though faint, 
animated their exertions, and after a most 
Isbourious digging, their humane e forts were 
crowned with a consoling peep into the pri- 
soner’s hard case, where they found Fim 
snugly placed and ready to assist in removing 
the last bucket of earth. On feeling some 
earth giving way, he had himself erect, 
with his back close to the side of the well, 
and fortunately for his preservation, the sides 
cating indent anatin 
ninetiipprees 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Lord Bishop of London has, this 
month, been holding his triennial Visita- 
tion, and confirming in various of his 
extensive and important diocese. The Charge 
to his Clergy embraces many topics, both 
of particular and general interest. 

Doctors’ Commons, Consistory Court.— 
The Churchwardens of Great Waltham, 
Essex, have instituted proceedings in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, against the Rev. Dr. 
Clarke, the incumbent, for neglect of, and 

‘oss irregularities in the Seen of his 
Clerical functions. The defendant has ap- 
peared personally in Court, and denied the 
charges brought against him; in conse- 
quence of which, the cause will stand over 
till Michaelmas Term, to afford time for the 
prosecutors to obtain evidence in substan- 
tiation. 

The College of Physicians have sold their 
house in Warwick-lane, for ten thousand 
pounds, Mr. Fortune is the purchaser. A 
new College is to be immediately erected in 
the new street passing through the King’s 


Friday, June 28. 

A fire broke out in the house of Mr. 
Fearn, jeweller and silversmith, at the corner 
of Adam-street, in the Strand, which, in 
the course of less than two hours, destroyed 
the whole of the premises, together with 
the rich and costly stock in the shop. A 
cone omega se jewellery, and watches, 

we been swallowed up in the general de- 
struction, and with them a vast number of 

ls, diamonds, ahd precious gems of every 
iption, together with an infinite variety 


that sum. 
Monday, July 1. 
New Churches.—The foundation stones 
of the two new Churches at Brixton and 
i Common, were laid in due 


saleme form, by the Arebhishop of Can- 


(July, 


“* Treasury Chamiers, July 4, 

*¢ The Lords Commissioners ft he te. 
jesty’s Treasury having had under their cop- 
sideration an Order in Council, prepared in 
—- of their Minute of the 25th of 

ebruary last, directing a deduction of ten 
per cent. to be made from the salaries and 
emoluments of certain offices specified 
therein for a period of five years, commenc- 
ing from the, 5th of April, 1822, I have r- 
ceived their Lordships’ commands to trans. 
mit a copy of the said Order to you, withs 
request that you will cause to be laid before 
this Board a return of the net emoluments 
of the situation held by you, upon which 
the said deduction of ten per cent. is to be 
made, and that you will direct the amoung 
thereof to be left in the hands of the officer, 
or orn by whom the salary attached to 
such situation is paid, and will state to 
Lords the name of such officer, in order 
that they may give specific directions for 
the payment of the amount into the Ex. 
chequer.” 

Wednesday, July 10. 

A public dinner was given at the City of 
London Tavern, to Don Francisco Antonio 
Zea, Vice President and Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Colombia. n1e Duke of 
Somerset took the Chair, with Senor Zes 
on the right hand, and the company sa 
down to an elegant dinner. The noble 
Chairman proposed the health of Senor Zea, 
the Minister Prenipotentiary of the co 
to which he alluded. Senor Zea, with —_ 
energy and at considerable length, returned 
thanks in the French language. 

Wednesday, July 10. 

The first stone of the New Bridge over 
the Thames at Windsor, was laid with ma- 
sonic ceremonies this day, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, High Steward 
of the Borough. 

The accounts of the Revenue for the 
Quarter ending the 5th inst. were made up 
on Saturday July 6. They present a prim 
facie deficiency of 35,000/.; but as, in the 
Quarter just concluded, about 490,000/ 
have been remitted by the repeal, during the 
year, of the Agricultural Horse Tax, and 
the Malt Duty, and the tponement of 
the Hop Duty, the actual increase upon 
the Taxes still payable may be rated at 
about 465,000. 


om ae 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Haymarket Tueatre. 
A new Farce has been produced 
Theatre, entitled Peter Fin; or a seg 4 
to Brighton. It is avowedly adapted 
the French. The plot is slight, and the 


at this 


dialogue without much point ; but the situ- 
ations are good, and frequent sources 
of merriment, The characters were well 


. Saataland, atl tha giana serpy 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—>— . 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 
5. Earl of Werwick sworn in as 
Lard Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum for 


hire. 

5. Edward Best, Esq. (who has 
been appointed Recorder of Bombay) knt'd. 
War-Office, July 5. st . of Life 
ghar G. Lord Bingham to be 
Capt. —13th Light Dragoons; Capt. J. 
Thornton to be Capt.—1st Foot ; 5 ~ M. 
to be Capt.—7th Ditto; Brevet Major 
. B. Hulme to be Capt. 
Naval Appoi .—Commodore C. 
Grint, C. B. to the command of the East 
India Seas, in the room of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, coming to Eng- 
laid; Commodore J. Nourse, C. B, to the 
naval command at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Naval Promotions. — Captains—A. Mit- 
dell, N. Duff, C. C. Parker, and J. E. Wal- 
cot—to the rank of Post Captain. — Lieute- 
natts—G. F. Hotham, J.J. Onslow, C. H. 
Freemantle, C. Crole, C. P. Yorke, C. 
Knight, and J. E. Colpoys—to the rank of 

Commander. 


Cirvit PrererMents. 


The Earl of Clancarty, G.C.B. appointed 
Viee-Admiral, Commissary, and Deputy in 
tlie office of Vice-Admiralty, for the Pro- 
vince of Connaught, Ireland. 

Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. appointed 
Vice-Lieutenant of the County of Ayr, vice 
Sir A. Boswell, Bart. dec. 

Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C. L. and Fellow of 
St. John’s, Oxford, elected one of the Un- 
det Librarians of the Bodleian Library, vice 


Nicol, now Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 

Mr. W. Fletcher elected Master of Wood- 
bridge Grammar School. 


EccresiasticaL Prererments. 

Hon. and Rev. Mr. Blackwood to be Arch- 
deacon of Ross. 

Rev. S. Bennett, Walton-on-the-hill R. 
Surrey. 

Rev. J. Breeks, Carisbrooke V. Isle of 
Wight, with the Chapels of Newport and 
Northwood annexed. 

Rev. Edw. Rob. Butcher, Chapel Royal Per- 
petual Incumbency, Brighton. 

Rev. T. Calvert, B.D. (Norrisian Profes- 
sor) Holme R, with Holme in Spaldi 
a hey bag thse ae 

Rev. George Ludford Harvey (Chaplain to 
Dake of York) Diseworth V. Leicestersh. 

Rev."John Lonsdale (Chaplain to Abp. of 
Canterbury) Mersham R. Kent. 

Rev. C. N. L’Oste, M.A. Claxby Pluckacre 
R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. D. Middleton, Crux Easton R. Hants. 

Rev. H. Pepys, B.D. Moreton R. Essex. 

Rev.Wm.Pritchard, GreatYeldham R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Tindall. (Head Master of Wolver- 
hampton Free Grammar School), Holme 
Perp. Cur. co. Lanc. vice Whitaker. 

Rev. Charles Saunders Skelton Dupuis, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to Marquis of Hertford. 

Rev. Samuel Kent, of Southampton, elected 
Chaplain of Royal Yacht Club. 





_Memper Returnep to Partiamenr. 
King’s Lynn. Hon. John Walpole, vice 
Lord Walpole, now Earl of : 


° : 
BIRTHS. 


July 19. At the Palace of Montbrillant, 
pear ver, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
of a Princess. ‘, - 

Lately, At Drayton House, Northam 
tonshire, Hon. Mrs. Germain, a dau. fe 
Viper Harley-et the wife of Capt. G. Dighy, 
R. N. a dau. 

= 24. AtGeneva, Mrs.Geo. Wilkins, 
a 

June2s. At Rotterdam, Mrs. Jas. H. 
Turing, a dau, 4 
ae. The widow of the gy a 

est, of Mornington- » ason. [ 
our Poetical nae this number.] 
~~At Little Houghton, Mrs. C. Luard, a dau. 


1. .Mrs. Thos. Martyr, of Crooms- 
iy, aoa 8 son. 


July 6. Jn the Adelphi, Mrs. Horatio 
» & son——Mrs. Edw. Toller, jun. 

of Doctors’ Commons, a dau. 

July 7. In Devonshire-place, Mrs. F. R. 
Coore, a dau, ms i 

July 18. In ur-place, Euston. 
Mrs. i L. Wilkinzon, a dau. At Tox. 
bridge, the wife of Rev. Charles Hardinge, 
@ son. 

July 14. At Tocki , the wife of Rev. 
J. Cleaver, of Holme Pierpoint, a dau. 

July 16. The wife of John Haggard, 
LL.D. Doctors’-commons, a son. 

July 17. At Wickham Bishop’s, Essex, 
the wife of Rev, Thomas Leigh, a son. 

July 18. At Frome, the wife of Rev. 
Stephen Hyde Cassan, a son. 


—-o— 
MARRIAGES. 


. "Rev. Jas. Win. Arnold, M.A: to 


Wicklow.— Rev. J, E. of Cob- 


Lady Howard, dau, of late Earl of ‘ham, to Caroline, dau. of H. Swann, 09 
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M. P. Rev. John Halton, Rector of St. 
Peter's, Chester, to Margaret, dau. of late N. 
Taylor, esq. of Antigua. Rev. P. Thos. 
Hicks, Rector of Ardingly, to Catherine, dau. 
of late Adm. Peyton, of Wakehurst Park, 
Sussex. Rev. J. M. Knott, to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of E. P, Reading, esq. of Fenny 
Compton. Rev. F. Synge, of Rathmure 
Castle, King’s County, to Julia-Anne, dau. 
of late Col. E, Macdonnell, of Newhall, 
co. Clare.———Rev. J. Strange Dandridge, 
to Susan, dau. of W. Williams, esq. of Tenby. 

Rev. R. Vaughan, of Worcester, to 
Susan, dau. of Capt. Ryall, of Weymouth. 
——John Henry Borton, esq. solicitor, of 
Bury, to Elizabeth, only dau. of late J.Rep- 
ton, esq. of Oxnead Hall, Norfolk.——J. 
Brownlow, esq. son of Col. Brownlow, to 
Miss Brown, dau. of Col. Brown, of Bath. 

W. E. Filbey, esq. of Brandonfield- 
house, to Anne, dau. of A. Etheridge, esq. 
of Stoke Ferry, Northfield. W. Gwyn, 
esq. of Neath, to Catherine-Matilda, dau. of 
late Rev. F. Fownes, of Kittery Court, De- 
von. C. Jones, esq. of Skethrog, near 
Brecon, to the eldest dau. of D. Davies, esq. 
Langattock, Crickhowell Lieut. S. New- 
port, 89th reg. only son of Sir S. Newport, 
to Mary-Anne, dau, of late J. Wallis, esq. 
of Drishane Castle, co. Cork.——J. Sloper, 
esq. to Miss Carey, both of Bath. At 
Georgia, Dr. W. Fraser {late R. N.) to 
Francis-Anne, dau. of E. Willy, esq. and 
niece of Hon. W. Willy, Chief Justice in St. 
Vincent's, and of J. Armstrong, esq. of Bath. 

June i3.. At Saffronhall Cottage, near 
Hamilton, Lieut. P. Hugh M‘Lean, late of 
48th reg. to Catherine, dau. of Tho. Lowry, 
esq. of that place. 

June 24.' Preston Hulton, esq. of Bath, 
to Miss Leigh, of Barnfield. 

June 27. John, eldest son of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Bayley, to Charlotte-Mary, dau. 
of late J. M. Fector, esq. of Dover, and 
Kearsney Abbey, Kent. At Barneston, 
Rev. Henry Bowen Cooke, to Juliana-Mary, 
dau. of W. R. L. Serjeantson, esq. of Camp 
Hill, co. York. 

June29. Francis Newman Rogers, esq. 
only son of Rev. Dr. R. of Rainscombe 
House, Wilts, to Julia-Eleanor,* dau. of late 
W. W. Yea, esq. of Pyrland Hall. Rev. 
Jolin Evans, of Trefick’s Grange, near Mon- 
mouth, to Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Robert 
Farquhar, of Pon !. 

June 30.' At Brussels, the eldest son of 
Lucien Buonaparte, to the eldest dau. of Jo- 
seph Buonaparte. 

July 1. Rev. W. Walter, son of Rev. J. 
W. of Brigg, to Lillius, dau. of late Spencer 
Cochrane, esq. of Muirfield. Harry Wm. 
Carter, esq. M.D. and F. R.S. E. of Can- 
terbury, to Louisa, dau. of Rev. H. Plump- 
tre, LLB. Rector of Claypole, aear Newark. 

July 2. Thos. Kington Bayly, esq. of 
Abbot’s Leigh, co. Somerset, to Eli , 
dau. of late John Hervey, esq. of Ickwell 


(July, 
Bury, Bedford.—— At Rye, Sussex, § 
Brocket Chamberlayne, on of Ryes, az 
sex, to Elizabeth, widow of late J. Woollet, 
esq.— Sir John St. Aubya, to Mrs. Juli. 
ana Vinicombe. 

July 4. Rev. Jas. Evans Phillips, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of Benj. Bickley, esq.— Lory 
Stopford, son of Earl of Courtown, to 
Anne Montague Scott, dau. of late, and sister 
to the present Duke of Buccleugh.— Pete, 
Browne, esq. M. P. son of Rt. Hon, Denis B, 
M. P. to Catherine-Esther, dau. of late J. 
Puget, esq. of Totteridge.——Sir G. Atkin. 
son, of Hillsborough, to Hannah, only day, 
of late R. Scott, esq. of Durham. 

July 6. Rev. Newton Smart, sonof John 
S. esq, of Trewilt House, Northumberland, 
to Mary-Susanna, only child of S. Groom. 
bridge, esq. Blackheath. Maj. Charles 
Waith, of 17th Light Drag. to Anne, on} 
dau. of late J. Jacobson, esq. of Maidstone, 

Chas. Flower, esq. of Great Ormond-s, 
architect, to Maria, dau. of Rev. Dr. Crane, 
Minister of Paddington. 

July 7. Rob. Jos. Kerr, of Grand River, 
Upper Canada, to Mary-Anne, grand-dau, 
of lato G. Farley, esq. of Henwick, near 
Worcester. 

July 9. Capt. Mason, of the late 100th 
reg. to Miss Gordon, dau. of Licut.-col. G, 

At St. James’s, Hen. Lindesay Bethune, 
esq. of Kilconquhar, co. Fife, Knight of the 
First Class of the Persian Order of the Lion 
and the Sun, to Miss Coutts Trotter, dan. of 
J.T. esq. of Durham Park, Herts.——Rob. 
Nicholson Bruce, esq. of Stratford-place, to 
Harriet, dau. of R. Williams, esq. of Albe- 
marle-st. AtMaryilebone, Rev.John Geo, 
Storie, Rector of Stow. Maries, Essex, to Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of Sir J. Perring, bart. of Mem- 
bland, Devon. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Rev. Wm. Gooch, son of Col. W. 
Gooch, and grandson of Sir T. Gooch, of 
Benacre Hall, Suffolk, bart. to Anne, daw 
of late H. N. Jarritt, esq. of Grove-place, 
near Southampton, and of Golden-grove, ds- 
maica.—At Thorley, Ric. Hen. Croft, esq. 
of Southampton, to Mrs. Browne, of Twy- 
ford House, Herts. R. B. Tichbome, 
fourth son of late, and brother of present Sit 
H. Tichborne, bart. to Rebecca, dau. of A 
F. Nunez, esq. of Belmont Park, Hants. 

July 10. Hen. Edm. Goodridge, esq-ar- 
chitect, to Matilda, dau. of late S. Yockney, 
esq. of Upper East Hayes, Bath. 

July 11. Capt. Wm. M‘Adam, of 75th 
reg. to Honoria-Elizabeth, only dau. of J. 
Huddleston, esq. of Laura-place, Bath —— 
Rev. John Otter, ef Walgrave, to Mary, daw. 
of J. Scott, esq. of Penge-place, Surrey —— 
At East Barnet, Sam. Co e Shawe, esq. s00 
of late Wm. C. S. esq. of Southgate, toMary, 
dau. of E. Egan, esq. of Usage House. 


July 13; Ch. Devon, of Lower Sey 

mour-st. to Mary, dau. of Beeston Long, 

esq. of Hampton Lodge, Surrey. 
OBITUARY. 
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Counress or GLascow. 

July 23. At Kent House, Augusta 
Carr, Countess of Glasgow. She was the 
daughter of James 14th Earl of Errol ; 
and was married March 4, 1788, to 
George Boyle, 4th'Earl of Glasgow ; by 
whom she had issue, 1. John Viscount 
Kelburne, who died March 6, 1818; 2. 
James now Viscount Kelburne ; 3. Wil- 
liam: and three daughters. In 1806, 
the Countess of Glasgow succeeded to 
ber grandfather's, Sir William Carr’s 
estate, of Etal, co. Northumberland. 


—_@— 
CounTEss or ANNESLEY. 

June 30. At Belfast, Anne Countess 
of Annesley. She was born in 1752, 
and was the only child and sole heiress 
of Robert Lambert, of Dunleddy, co, 
Down, esq. with a fortune of 15,0002. 
a year; and was married to Richard 
now Earl of Annesley, Sept. 25, 177) ; 

whom she had issue, William-Richard 
Vise. Gerawley, M. P. for Downpatrick ; 
two other sons, and two daughters. 

—@— 
J. Hunter Bian, Eso. M.P. - 

June 24. At Gordon's Hotel, Albe- 
marie-street, after an illness of only 
seven days, J. Hunter Blair, esq. M. P. 

Few individuals have departed this 
transitory life more regretted than this 
amiable gentleman. He was an accom- 
plished classical scholar, spoke with 
fluency the French, Italian, and German 
languages, and had attained considera- 
ble proficiency in the fine arts. In his 
politics, he was a staunch advocate for 
the Constitution in Church and State. 
In the performance of his Parliamentary 
duties he was most assiduous ; and as a 
Member of the Agricultural. Committee, 
he distinguished himself by displaying 
an intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject under consideration. He was par- 
i zealous in promoting in the 
House of Commons the interest of Scot- 
laid; and’ amongst other beneficial 
Measures brought jorward by him— 
that of compelling the Scotch counties 
to bear a proportion of the expense at- 
tending the rebuilding and repairing of 
the Gaols of the Royal Burghs, has proved 
of the first importance.—In private life 
he'was beloved by men of all parties, 
aod his memory will be long remem- 


bered in the county of Wigton, which 
he has , 


since the retirement 
of the Hero of the Pyrenees, Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Wm. Stewart, in 1817. — 
Gent. Mac. July, 1822. 
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Rev. THomas Le Me&sunier. 

July 14. At Seaton Carew, aged 65, 
Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, B. D. Rector 
of Haughton-le-Skerne, co. Durham. 
He was a native of Guernsey, and edu- 
cated at Winchester school, from whence 
he removed to New College, Oxford, 
(where he took the degrees of M. A. 
1782, B.D.—) and obtained a Fellowship, 
which he vacated on being presented to 
the living of Newton Longueville in 
Buckinghamshire. He married the daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Bandinel, of Jesus 
College. He greatly distinguished him- 
self in vindication of the Established 
Church, particularly against the en- 
croachments and pretensions of the 
Roman Catholics; for which services, 
that“ munificent patron, the Bishop of 
Durham, in 1812, conferred upon him 
the valuable rectory of Haughton, near 
Darlington. Mr. Le Mesurier was a 
frequent Correspondent in our Maga- 
see *‘ General Index to Gent. 
Mag.” Vol, LI. p, 253; Vol. IV. p. 422) 5 
and wrote several letters in the Ortho- 
dox Churchman’s Magazine; besides 
which he was the author of the following: 

A Serious Examination of the Catholic 
Claims, 8vo. 1805 (see Vol. LXXV. p. 
650).—Postseript to a Serious Examina- 
tion, 8vo. 1805,—A Sequel to the Serious 
Examination, 8vo. 1807—A Reply to 
certain observations of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Milner, on the Sequel to the Serious 
Examination, 8vo. 1807.—A Sermon 
preached at the visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Bucks, 8vo. 1806 (see Vol. 
LXXVI. p. 1016).—The Nature and 
Guilt of Schism, considered with a par- 
ticular reference to the Reformation, in 
eight Sermons, preached at Bampton’s 
Lectures, 8vo. 1808.—Supplement to 
the Reply to Dr. Milner’s Observations, 
8vo. 1809.—The Doctrines of Predes- 
tination and Assurance examined in a 
Sermon preached before the Bishop of 
Lincoln, 8vo. 1809.—The Doctrine of 
the Eucharist considered, as maintained 
by the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England, 8vo,1810.—On the Authority 
of the Church and of the Holy Serip- 
tures, an Address to the Roman Catho- 
lics, 8vo. 1810.—A plain statement of 
the Roman Catholic Question, 8vo. 1812. 
—A Counter Address to the Protestants 
of Great Britain, in answer to the Ad- 
dress of Charles Butler, Esq. 8vo. 1813. 
—An Assize Sermon at Durham,8vo. 1814, 
—The Invocation of the Virgin Mary and 
of the Saints shewn to be emo 

an 
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and idolatrous ; a Sermon preached be- 
fure the Archdeacon of Durham, @vo. 


1815. 
—@— 
Dr. Rev. 

July 2. Jobn Reid, M. D. of Grenville- 
street, Brunswick-square, late Senior 
Physician to the Finsbury Dispensary. 
This respectable and ingenious practi- 
tioner was a native of Leicester, where 
his family have long been settled in re- 
pute. He was, we believe, intended 
for the ministry among the protestant 
dissenters, but an inclination to the 
study of medicine overruled that inten- 
tion, and, with the particular encou- 
ragement of the late Dr. Pulteney, he 
pursued that object with great diligence 
and advantage at Edinburgh. On taking 
his degree, he settled in London, and 
obtained the appointment of Physician 
to the Finsbury Dispensary, a very ho- 
norable but laborious situation, which 
he resigned after holding it for several 
yeats. Dr. Reid was well known as a 
popular lecturer on the theory and 
practice of medicine; and also as the 
reporter of the state of diseases in the 
Montbly Magazine, which department 
he undertook after it had been conducted 
through three or four volumes by Dr. 
Willan, Besides these reports, which 
would make an interesting volume if 
collected and enlarged, the Doctor 
nes ** An Account of the Savage 

outh of Avignon, translated from the 
French,” 12mo, 1801. “ A Treatise on 
the Origin, Progress, and Treatment of 
Consumption,” 8vo. 1806. 


—@— 
Mas, E. A. ANDREWS. 

July 13. At her seat, Shaw Place, 
near Newbury, Berks, beloved, respected, 
and lamented, Mrs. Elizabeth Anne 
Andrews, in the 52ad year of her age. 
She succeeded her brother, the late Sir 
Joseph Andrews, Bart. of Shaw Place, 
in his estates and property, in February 
last; and as at that time she apparently 
enjoyed an excellent constitution, and 
had the flattering prospect before her, of 
a long possession, she now affords a 
striking instance of the “ changes and 
chances of this mortal life’’ She was 
the widow of Charles Henry Hunt, Esq. 
of Goldicot, co. Warwick. In compli- 
ance with her brother’s wishes, as she 
was the last of his family, she obtained 
his Majesty’s permission to assume the 
pame and arms of Andrews only. She 
is sueceeded in her estate of Shaw Place, 
and in her personal property, by the Rev. 
Dr.Penrose, late Fellow of New 
and Vicar of Writtle in the county of 
Essex. 


Martin ANNESLEY, Esq. 

June 29. At Reading, in his 89d year, 
Martin Annesley, esq, of Blechington, 
His life was spent, to the last, in doing 
good. As a Magistrate, bis sagacity, his 
integrity, his unremitting attention, will 
be long remembered, and supplied with 
difficulty. He will be deeply regretted 
by the Corporation of Reading, over 
which he so long presided with the 
warmest geal and most extensive utility, 
As a man, he had aheart always opep 
to beneficence and charity. As a Chris- 
tian, he united the soundest principle 
of faith to the most active exercise of 
works, 


—@— 
ApranaM Luptow, Eso. 

July 3. At Rouen, in France, where 
he was travelling, in his way to Paris, 
for the benefit uf his health, Abraham 
Ludlow, esq. of Heywood House, in the 
county of Wilts. He served the office 
of High Sheriff for that county in the 
bay 1810; and, for upwards of 20 years, 

ad acted with great ability, upright. 
ness, and fidelity, as one of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace. By his death 
many public institutions have been de 
prived of a zealous advocate; and the 
poor of the neighbourhood will have to 
mourn the loss of a powerful ard liberal 
benafactor. The general benevolenée of 
his character will cause him to he long 


and sincerely lamented by those who 
had the happiness to enjoy his friend- 


ship and acquaintance.. His remains 
were on 20th July deposited in the fa 
mily vault at Westbury. The corpse was 
met at Warminster by numerous rela- 
tives and friends, in coaches, and a long 
train of tenantry in the rear ; and aboat 
a mile from Westbury, the procession 
was joined by almost the whole popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood, 
ee 


Georce Vanper Nuensure, Ese. 

July 22. At his house in Stamford 
Baron, Northamptonshire, aged 7%, 
George Vander Nuenburg, esq. He 
was formerly an eminent Glass Manu- 
faeturer in Cornhill, and one of the Re- 
presentatives in Common Counci! for 
the Ward of Cornbill in the City of Lon- 
don. Since his retir t to Stamford, 
be has been an active Magistrate (in 
concert with his worthy colleague, the 
Rev. Richard Atlay) for St. Martin’s, in 
the Liberty of Peterborough. Mr. Nuen- 
burg had the misfortune to lose his first 
wife in 1810; but shortly afterwards 
married Mrs. R. Schneider of Kensing- 
ton, who survives ber husband. 

Mr. Nuenburg possessed a consider- 
able taste for polite literature; aid wat 


a most amiable and worthy man. 
JAMES 
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James O_pnam O_puaMm, Esq. 

June 29. In Montague-place, Russell- 
, in his 71st year, James Oldham 
Olibam, Esq. the eminent ironmenger, 
ef Holborn. Mr. Oldham had been an 
active Magistrate for Middlesex for many 
rs, and also had filled the office of 
igh Sheriff for Buckinghamshire some 
since. The occasion of his being 
so well known was his immense wealth 
(400,0001.), and the conspicuous situa- 
tion which he filled as executor of 
Selina Countess of Huntingdon, who 
entrusted to his charge the superintend- 
ence of ali the chapels in her connexion, 
as also of the College at Cheshunt, where 
the ministers who officiate at those cha- 
pels receive their education ; and where 

his remains have been interred. 


Mason Epwarp RouGHsepee. 

Jan. 13. In the East Indies, at Soan- 
pore, sixty miles South of Sumblepore, of 
a fever, which had harassed him above 
three months, Major Edward Rough- 
sedge of the 26th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, Commander of the Ramghur 
Battalion, and Political Agent to the 
Governor-General. He was the son of 
the Rev. R. H. Roughsedge of Liverpool. 

Raised when a very young man to the 
command of an important corps, and 
placed in avery responsible and confi- 
dential situation, frequently calling for 
the exercise of extensive civil as well as 
military powers, he invariably conducted 
himself with wisdom, probity, and bu- 
manity. In along course of years, and 
amidst various clashing interests, and 
open and concealed enmities, he managed 
the affairs of the numerous smal! Prin- 
cipalities on the south-west frontier with 
approved integrity and judgment; and 
in the settlement of all their disputes, 
whether arising amongst themselves, or 
with the Government, evinced a sound 
discretion, great personal purity, and 
the most even-handed justice. His affa- 
bility with the natives, both high and 
low, his thorough knowledge of their 
customs and language, his undeviating 
kindness of feeling, and attention to 
their prejudices, wishes, and interests, 
bad gained him such an ascendancy over 
them, that his name was a pass-word 
for every thing just and honourable, and 
his order ranged undisputed over a tract 
of country extending several hundred 
miles, and comprising many different 
tribes and classes of men. In 1813, when 
the provinces were threatened with an 
invasion by the Pindarees, be was trusted 
with the important post of defending 
the frontier between the Soane aiid 
Cuttack ; and, about three years ago, 
the unlimited confidence which Govern- 


ment had long reposed in him was 
crowned, and the importance of his 
situation enhanced by his nomination 
as Political Agent: an appointment, the 
duties of which he had long virtually 
exercised. 

As a soldier, Major Roughsedge had 
frequent opportunities of shewing that 
he combined all the principal virtues of 
military life—daring courage, intrepi- 
dity, utter carelessness of self, kind con- 
sideration fur his officers and men, pro- 
tection of his friends, and clemency to 
his enemies, He successively subdued 
various refractory chiefs without cruelty 
OF oppression; and on every occasion 
showed the utmost desire to avoid hos- 
tilities and spare blood. 

In private life, Major Roughsedge was 
not less estimable. His unsparing hos- 
pitality has been experienced, at one 
time or other, by half of his brother 
officers, and was indeed proverbial 
throughout India. To the officers of 


his corps he so demeaned himself, that 
he was held by them in the light of an 
elder brother, rather than of a master 
and superior. 


Tuomas Smitn, Eso. 
Mr. Smith was (see Part I. p. 573) a 


“pative of Cirencester, and bred toe the 


bar; but from an impediment of speech, 
did not make a public exercise of his .pro- 
fession. He married early in life the 
daughter of the late Chandler, esq. 
of Gloucester ; and first resided at Pad- 
bill, near Minchin Hampton; from 
whence he removed to Bownhams, in the 
same vicinity; and lastly, to Easton 
Gray, near Malmesbury, a seat and 
manor which be purchased of —— 
Hodges, esq. of Bath. Here Mr. Smith 
resided till his decease, and was the 
Mecenas of his neighbourhood. He 
had an excellent judgment, much va- 
luable acquired knowledge, an amiable 
temper, and a benevolent, useful turn of 
mind. To those who knew bim, his 
Joss is not the common-place transient 
regret, which merely jars the feelings, 
and is then forgotten, but a permanent 
melancholy, a sensation of a loss not 
to be repaired. A well-informed, liberal- 
minded, country-gentleman, with a 
fondness for science, brings into estima- 
tion judicious modes of thinking in his 
vicinity, and promotes the improvement 
of it, while a mere Nimrod or Butterfly 
merely propagates barbarism or dissipa- 
tion. Such a man, as we have first de- 
scribed, was Mr. Smith: a gentleman 
and a philosopher in bis pleasures and 
habits ; a philanth t and ie cha- 
racter in his forms of living and acting. 
CLERGY 
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May 28: Aged 76, the Rev. H 
Mugg. of Chudleigh, Devon. He had nen 
an occasional Correspondent to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, for more than half a 
century, and had devoted’ the whole of his 
long life to Literature and his professional 
duties. 

June 20. At Wells, the Rev. Thomas 
Abraham Salmon, B.D. Prebendary of Wells, 
and Rector of Rodney Stoke, Somerset (to 
which he was presented in 1794, by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells), and Chaplain to 
Earl Co He was of Wadham lege, 
Oxford, M. A. 1792; B. D. 1800. Mr. 
* Salmon published *‘ Hebraicee Grammatices, 
or a Hebrew Grammar with vowel points,” 
8vo, 1796 ;—* Vitarum Plutarchi Epitome,” 
8vo, 1797;—** Extracts from Mr. Card’s 
Will, relative to his Charity at Chedder (see 
vol. LXXIX. p. 58). Mr, Salmon was a 
valuable correspondent to our Miscellany. 
See an essay of his on Briefs, vol. LXXX. 
i, 228. 

June 21. After a short but severe illness, 
the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Curate of Llanrwst, 
co. Denbigh, in the Diocese of St. Asaph. 
He was formerly a Scholar of Jesus College, 
Oxford; M.A. 1809. 

June 26. The Rev. Charles Wood, Rec- 
tor of Tendering in Essex. He was for- 


metly Fellow ‘of Balliol College, Oxford, , 
where he took the degree of M.A. 1789, 
and was presented to the Rectory of Ten- 


dering in 1818, by his College. 

June 30. At Hampstead, Kev..J. Hodgson, 
Rector of Berwick, Wilts; to which living 
he was presented in 1807, by Jas. Bennet, esq. 

July 2, Aged 54, much regretted by 
his friends and parishioners, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Tuffnell, Vicar of All Saints, North- 
ampton, the duties of which parish he dis- 
charged for nearly twenty years, with ex- 
emplary fidelity and zeal. He was presented 
to this Vicarage by the Corporation of the 
town of Northampton, in 1804. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, A. B. 1791. 
He lost his wife only ten days before his own 
dissolution. _ 

July 3. Rev. Charles Proby, Rector of 
Stanwick, ca. Northampton, and a Preben- 
dary of the Cathedral of Lincoln. He was 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
presented to the Rectcry of Stanwick, in 
1803, by the King; and to the prebendal 
stall of Lincoln in 1808. 

July 6. Aged 82, the Rev. Colston Carr, 
LL. B. Vicar of Ealing, and Curate of Old 
Brentford. He was ‘oe St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, LL. B. 1772; and was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Ealing in 1797, 
by Dr. Porteus, Bishop of Londca. ° 

Lately. At Worthing, the Rev. E. S. 
Bayley, of Brampton, Hunts, and many 
= officiating minister at St. Mary's, 

untingdon. 
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Rev. Richard Darch, Rector of Milver- 
ton, Somerset, to which rectory ‘the was 

esented in 1819, by the Archdeacon of 
Taunton. ; 

At Ashley Hill, near Lymington, the 
Rev. William Hooper, B.D. He was for 
merly fellow and tutor of University Col- 
lege, Oxford; M.A. 1790, B.D. 1797, 
He was presented to the Rectory of More 
Monkton, Yorkshire, in 1804, by the King, 
and to the perpetual Curacy of Milton, in 
the New Forest, Hants, in 1807, by the 
Vicar of Milford. 

At Chester, aged 49, Rev. James Irviand, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge; A.B, 
1796, M. A. vay Head Master of’ the 
Grammar School in that city, and uncle to 
the Rev. Geo. Ireland, of Westbury, Wilts. 
In 1800 he was appointed one of the Minor 
Canons of Chester; and in 1808 he was 
presented to the Rectory of Thurlaston, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Chester. 

Rev. J. H. Mules, Vicar of Isle Abbotts, 
and Muchelney, co. Somerset, and for y 
wards of 30 years Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at the former place. He was 
presented to the Perpetual Curacy of Bar- 
rington, and Curacy of Broadway, co. So- 
merset, in 1811, by Rev. Wm. Palmer; and 
in 1820, the Dean and Chapter of Bristol 
presented him to the Vicarage of Isle Ab- 
botts; and Henry Tripp, esq. presented 
him to the Vicarage of ae Bs in the 
same year. 

Rev. John Norton, Vicar of Kettlewell, 
co. York, and Perpetual Curate of Boyton, 
Cornwall. He was of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M. A. 
1780. In 1784, J. Prideaux, Esq. present- 
ed him to the Perpetual Curacy of Boyton; 
and in 1786, he was presented to the Vi- 
carage of Kettlewell, by Mr. Tennant. 

Rev. T. Penwarne, Perpetual Curate of 
St. Germain's, Cornwall ; to which Curacy 
he was presented in 1772, by the Dean and 
Canons of Windsor. 

At Bolton Rectory, co. Cumberland, the 
Rev. Robert Watts, Rector. He was pre- 
sented to this living in 1799, by the Earl of 
Lonsdai 


e. 
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DEATHS. 


London anv 17s Environs. 
May 27. Aged 6 years, Sarah, dau. of 
Holman Mugg, esq. of Park-row, 
Knightsbridge, and -dau. of Rev. Hen. 
Mugg» whose death is recorded in this pose. 
une17. In Newman-street, aged 42, 
Philip Jacobs, esq. 

June 22. In Newman-st. Capt. C. F. 
Champion, late of 20th Light Drag. and of 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 

June 24. Tn Mi quare, aged 86, 
the widow of late Gen. Morrison. 

At Greenwich, 71, Edward 


July 


} - 
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July. In Peter 
street, 60, Mr. Edw. Blanchard, carpenter. 

July 2. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. J.Hewlett, 
B.D. Morning Preacher at the Foundling. 

July & Anne, wife of Robert Ross, esq. 
of the Stock Exchange. 

In Acre-lane, Clapham, Frances, wife of 
Robert Thomson, esq. 

July 6. Aged 46, Mr. Davenport, pro- 

rietor of the large China warehouse, oppo- 
site Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. Whilst giving 
directions to his men, he suddenly fell down 
sad expired. He appeared in perfect health, 
a few minutes before. 

July 7. In London, Mr. John Higman, 
bass-singer. 

uly 8. In Lower Seymour-st. the wife 
of J. H. Stewart, esq. 

July 9. In Arlington-st. Lady Frances 
Pratt, eldest dau. of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Camden, to the inexpressible 

ief of her family, relations, and friends. 

At Brompton, 18, Jessy Philadelphia, 
dau. of Maj.-gen. Sir T.S. Beckwith, K.C.B, 

Julyi0. Aged 15, of a rapid decline, 
William Clarke, second son of Mr. C. book- 
seller, New Bond-street. 

July 11. At Whitehall-place, Elizabeth, 
wife of Algernon Langton, esq. 

July 13. In Percy-street, after two days 
illness, aged 39, John Edw. Freake, M.D. 

In Bolton-street, aged 55, Dan. Ince, esq. 

July 14. In Edgeware-road, W. Greene, 
esq. surgeon, Royal Navy. 

July 15, In Gower-st. aged 76, Mrs. 
Isabella Beasely. 

July17. In Grove-lane, Camberwell, in 
her 10th year, Catherine, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Morgan, esq. 

July 18. The relict of the late Admiral 
Swanton, who relieved Quebec. 

AtEaling-common, 82, P. Le Cornue, esq. 

InPowis-place, aged 77, the widow of N. 
Le Mesurier, esq. 

d 16, Harriet, dau. of Lieut. Daven- 
hall, R. N. Duke-st. St. James's. 

July 21. Margaret, wife of Geo. F. 
Yoekley, esq. of Half Moon-street. 

Brprorpsuine.—June 28. At Aspley, 
17, Helen, dau. of late Rev. H. D’Anvert, 
Rector of Hawnes and Winstead. 

Berxsuine.—July 12. Julia, eldest dau. 
of G. H. Crutchley, esq. of Sunning-hill Park. 

Camsripcrsuire.—At Scaleby, Mr. J. 
Barnard Fawcett, of St.John’s College, Camb. 

June 22. Aged 24, the wife of Mr. Che- 
bm Le ors Cambridge, and eldest dau. of 

tr. C. Coles, of Wellingborough. 

June 27. 19, Mr. Thos. Falkner, 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

om 8. Aged 20, Mr. William Abbot 

Daniel, of St. John’s College, Camb. 

Cumbertann.—July 9. At Clifton, aged 

22, Frederick son of Arch. Hawkins, esq. of 
-sq. Dublin. 

July 10. Charlotte, wife of Rev. Mr. 

Lymn, Vicar of Crosthwaite, and dau. of the 


h-court, Fleet- 
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— of Carlisle. Her death was occa- 
sioned by drinking cold water when very hot. 
Devonsnire.—July 2, At Kingsbridge, 
76, Mrs. Anne Pollexfen Prossor,’ widow 
the late Capt. P. of Plymouth Division of 
Marines, and last surviving child of John 
Drake, esq. formerly Collector of Custoins at 
Plymouth, lineal descendant of -Sir Frangis 
Drake, the first circummavigator of the globe. 

At Crediton, Capt. Hole, R. N. son of late 
R. Hole, esq. of Bow. 

At Leigham Plympton, A. Archer, esq. 

At Outland, near Plymouth Dock, S. 
Prynne, esq. 

July4, At Wood-Hayne, James Petty, 
esq. , 

Duruam.—June 30. At Copley, 53, 
John Dowson, gent. of Egglestone, near 
Barnard Castle. 

July 2. At Gateshead, 69, Jane, mother 
of the late Lieut. J. Bounton, R.N. who 
was killed in action on board H. M. frigate 
Pheenix, of 36 guns, on the 10th of August 
1805, in the gallant and memorable engage- 
ment with the French ship Didon, of 44 
guns, when the latter was captured. (See 
vol. LXXV. p. 958.) 

Essex.—At Great Burstead, at the great 
age of 103, John Kirkham, a labouring man. 

July 11. At Moulsham, 75, Mr. John 
Williamson, one of the few survivors of the 
Rattle of Bunkers Hill. 

G.oucestersutre.—At Cheltenham, Ca- 
pel, son of Maj.gen. Molyneaux. 

At Cheltenham, 66, Edw. Leighton, esq. 

June 28. - At Thornbury, Mr. Wm. Cow- 
ley, of the firm of William Cowley and Son, 
stationers, of Bristol. 

July 4. At Bristol, Anna-Maria, relict 
of late Maj. Sam. Steel, of H. M. 34th foot. 

July 13. At Cheltenham, Maj. James 
Graham, late of 87th reg. foot. 

July 14. At Cheltenham, Margaret, dau. 
of M. French, esq. formerly of Bristol. 

July 16. Aged 76, Mr. Thos. Skenfield, 
a respectable timber-factor of Bristol. 

Lincounsuire.—June 19. At Rescombe, 
aged 79, R. B. Conyers, esq. of an ancient 
family of that name in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire and borders of Durham. 

Norrotk.—Aged 72, Mr. John White, 
late of Nottingham, father of the 
and lamented Poet Henry Kirke White. 

Pe re ap RS age 5. At 
Boughton House, 66, Mrs. Greaves. 

June 22. The = of Rev. C. H. Tuff- 
nell, of Northampton, who survived only ten 
< (See p. 92.) 

ORTHUMBERLAKD.—June. 28. Aged 37, 
Mr. Nicholas Hedley, clerk in Messrs. Rid- 
ley and Co’s banking-house, Alnwick, He 
was a man of most respectable character, 
and his death will be 

July 1. se, Mr. John Hudson, 
many years of the Customs of Newcastle. 

OTTINGHAMSHIRE.—July 3. 2, 
Wm: son of Rich, Welby, “5 North 


> 
' 
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Muskham, and student of St. John’s College, 


Oxrorpsmaz.—G, Warriner, esq. of 
Bloxham Grove. ere 

June 27. 53, Mr. Jo 
Governor of ovked yen dag: since sony 
the duties of which office he performed with 
great credit. 

July 13. At Kidlington 69, Mr. Thos. 
Kimber 


At Steeple Aston, 59, Rev. Robt. Lamlee 
ening. 

July 15, Aged 64, Sarah, wife of Rev. 
Thos. Baseley. 

At Thame, aged 47, Mr. Christopher Ar- 
nott. He was so very large a man, that his 
coffin required six feet in length, 2 feet 9 
in width, and 2 feet 1 in depth. 

Suropsutre.—AtShelton,T,Cureton, esq. 

AtCheney Longueville,76,T.Beddoes, esq. 

At Whitchurch, R. Brooks, esq. 

SomersETsuire.— At Bath, . Dyson, 
se—--fged 78, T. Audley, esq——R. 


esq. 
At Woodland Villa, H. Smyth, esq. 
June 30, At Bath, Maria Jane, dau. of 
late Constantine Phipps, esq. of Wetton 


Court, Devon. 
Seymour-street, Bath, ad- 
vanced in years, ap esq. M.D. and 
F. R.S. Lond. : 

July 17. At Congresbury, 71, Jos. Naish, 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

Surrotx.—At Henley Hall, 73, the relict 
of P. B. Vere Broke, esq. of Nacton, and 
mother of Sir P. V. Broke, bart. 

Surrey—July 7. At Upper Mitcham 
Common, 82, Mrs. Baughan. 

‘ July 11. At Croydon, S. Chatfield, esq. 

Sussex.—Julg 10. At Hastings, Emma, 
wife of W. B. Scott, esq. of the Coal Ex- 
change, and of North Shields, Northumber- 
land, and dau. of Richard Lee, esq. of Lom- 
bard-st. and Southgate, Middlesex. 

July 18. At Brighton, Thos. Pendarves 
Smith, esq. late of Stoke Newi 

Wanrwicksuire,—At ibull, R. Chat- 
tock, esq. 

June 21, At Henley, in Arden, 78, T, 
Burman, esq. 

dune 24. At Sutton Coldfield, 90, Bra- 
bins Butler, esq. 

Yorxsuire.—At Murton, B. Smith, esq. 

R. Shapley, esq. of Over Hall, Mirfeld. 

June 22. At orth Hall, 24, John, 
son of late Rev. Geo. Fielding, Rector of 
Loughton, Bucks. 

June 27. At Hutton Lodge, ‘near Mal- 
ton, Mrs. Gen. Macleod. 

July 2. At York, at an advanced age, 
the widow of Rev. T. Cantley, A.M. late 
Vicar of Great a. _ 

July 4. Aged 49, Joshua Hirst, esq. 
—. mm in Millfield. ~ in 

. 80, Rich« Dighton, esq. 
r At 4 Scarborough 

July 6. yton, near . 

89, Cant Candler, esq. 


July 7. At Harehills Cottage, Mr. Wp, 
Hebdin, late of Leeds, merchant. He va 
seized with apoplexy while in the act of 
dressing himself, and expired shortly after. 

July 8. Aged 64, Jas. Lowthrop, esq, of 
Welton. as 

July 9. At Cookridge, 82, Nicholas Bis. 
choff, esq. of Leeds. ‘ 

July 16. At Bolton Hall, Craven, 75, 
Mary relict of late W. Crosbie, esq. of Liver. 


1. 

Scortanp.—At Edinburgh, J. Haig, eso, 

At Ayr, M. Sloan, esq. 

At Aberdeen, 102, Mr. J. Brechin. -_ 

At Meadowbank, H. Johnson, esq. 

At Portobello, Sir J. M. Murry, bart, of 
Lanwick Castle, Perthshire. 

At Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, 79, the Rey, 
James Milne. 


Wanes.—At Abergavenny, Thos. Foster, 


“= Castell, Carnarvon, 70, E. Lloyd, €54. 
At Maesmoir, Denbigh, J. L. Parry, esq. 
At Newtown, Montgomery, Rev, G, 

Lewis, D. D. 

At Aberystwith, Robt. Beaman, esq, of 
Marsh-court, Eldersfield, Worcestershire, 

Irecanp.—Rev. T. Radcliffe, Rector of 
Ardmore, co. Antrim. 

At Tremgany Glebe, co. Clare, Dame 
Alicia, wife of Rev. Sir Wm. Reade, bart. 

On St. Patrick’s-hill, Cork, John Melven 
Barry, M. D. author of “‘ An account of the 
Nature and Effects of Cow-pox,” Cork, 8vo, 

1800. 

At Burton-house, Cork, Sir J. Purcell: 
who received the honour of knighthood for 
the gallant defence of his life and property, 
when assailed by a numerous armed ban- 
ditti, in his bedroom, a few years back. 

Asroap.—Nov. 24, 1821, at St. Thomas's 
Mount, near Madras, Maj.-gen. Aiskell, of 
the Hon, Company’s service. 

. Feb. 1822. At lore, 25, dent Tie 

ott, 13th Light Dragoons, youngest son 

Robt. ye . of Bridge-st Southwark. 
Feb. 8.- At Madras, 30, Charlotte- Corn- 

ish, wife of Solomon Nicholls, esq. 

April 25. At Up Park Camp, Jamaica, 
Ensign Hen. W. Latyens, 33d reg. son of 
C. Lutyens, esq. Dep. Commissary-gen. to 

Forces, 

June. At Paris, the Abbé Hauy, the 
celebrated Mineralogist. 

June 25, at Hamburgh, 72, Jos. Blacker, 
esq. Merchant, the o member of the 
ci-devant British Factory, in that city. 

June 30. At Florence, the only son of 
Lord Rendlesham. The child was taken ill 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 26, to July 23, 1992. 


Christened. Buried. Qend 5124] 50 and 68119 
Males - so? pisz9 Males > Soe pites $ Sand 10 69} 60and 70110 
Fenisles - 772 Females - 629 10 and 20 45 | 70nd 80 94 

Whereof have died under two years old 395 E 20 and 30 82 80 and 90 g4 
& | 30 and 40 134 | 90 and 100. 9 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 inl 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s ad. s d. s. d. e d. e d, s a. 
48 8 19 5 18 10 18 4 26 4 25 9 


CORN EXCHANGE, July 26, 1822. 
There has been a good supply of Wheat since Monday; fine Wheats, nevertheless, meet 
a good sale on full as good terms, though there is no demand for the middling and ordinary 
sorts, which can ouly be got off on lower terms. Barley, Beans, and Peas, are steady in 
value; and the arrival of Oats this week being very moderate, Monday's prices are fully 
The trade, however, is by no means brisk. In other articles there is no altera- 
tion to notice. 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 22, 45s, to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 24, 30s. 44d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 26. 


cacecsecceses 21. 16s. to 41. 10s. | Kent Pockets Os, to 41. 159. 

. 2l. 10s. to 3l. 2s. | Sussex Ditto. .....,...... 22. 148. to 34 8s. 

cescesaccessee 22. 148. to Sl. 128. | Essex Ditto .........000 eee 21, 168. to 44 (Os. 
Farnham, fine, 41. 10s. to 8l. 8s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 26. 
St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s.0d. Strawel.8s.0d. Clover 41. 4s. 0d—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. 0d. 
Straw 2l.2s.0d. Clover 4l. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 31. 15s. Straw @l.0s.0d. Clover 42. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
4d. to 3s. 4d, | Lamb . .....:..scseneeees 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d, 
4d. to 3s. Od.| Head of Cattle at Market July 26; 
» ‘Sd. to 4s. 8d. Beasts Calves 410. 
sesessecsecese 25 4d, to 48. Ad, Sheep and Lambs 11,530 Pigs 110. 


COALS, July 26: Newcastle, 34s. 6d. to 42s. 0d—Sunderland, 33s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. July 26: Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 86s. Curd 90s.—CANDLES, 9s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasze Cawat Suares and other Prorerty, in 
July 1822 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Canal, 7001. Diy. 321. per annum.—Neath, 420/. with Div. 22/. 10s. per Aun.— 

Leeds and Liverpool, 3601. ex Div. 61. Half-year—Barnesley, 1901. ex Half-year Div. 64.— 
idge, 2001. ex Diy.—Swansea, 1901, Div. 101.— ak Forest, 701. Div. 3—Mon- 


mouth, 1601. with 4/. Half-year Div.—Grand Junction, 240/. ex Div. 5/. Half-year. 
—Union, 70/..Half-year’s Div. suspended. — Regent's, 331. to 354.—Worcester and Bir- 
a my Eg 10s. Div. 1—Kennet and Avon, 181 5s. Div. 16s—Wilts and Berks, 6/. 
—West Dock, 186]. Div. 101. per Ann.—London Dock, 107. 10s. Div, 41. 108.— 
Assurance, 1341. Div. a —Come, 421.—Hope Ditto, 41. 5s,—London 


Fine Shares, 271. 10s. ex Half-yearly Div. 15s,— Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. @s.— 
Grand Junction Water Works, 55/. 10s. Div. @i. 10s. per Ann.—West Middlesex, 52/. 


Div, 2i—London Bridge, 471. average, ex Half-yearly Div. 1/. 5¢.—Westminster. Ges 

Light Cangeny 71 De 4 per Cent Half- ie Ditto, 201. Premium, ex Half- 

= ident Institution, 18/. 10s. Garden Theatre Share, 400—-Drury 
New Ditto, Five Shares, with Admission, 1001, 

: DAILY 
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' cee: ,i0 »WDALLAR PRICE OF STOCKS, 
qti eo bes os be From ihe £7: # to = 27, 1823, loth inelusive. 
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Sails 
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Consols, 
Long 
\rinuities. 
Imperial 
8 per Ct. 


—tary 
4 per Cent! 
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12,244 |80 794 491 \97% 
. 13)2459/80$79¢/794 9,905 |97% 
15,2454/80$ 80)794 97% 
16 79$804\794 Fol {97% 
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——|80 79% #914 198 [984 | 4 
2474/80 '79§ gi91F lost #934 3 : | 
‘94 248 og $794 . 91% [984 foe 5 
bo 2504/80 1)/804 4\92$ [98% 93/993 80§ |250 |64 5 
ls1 ileot é 99% #1998 2504/64 pm. 

*,* South Sea Stock, 894 894. New South Sea, 794 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 























METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From June-27, to July 26, 1822, both inclusive. 
Fehrenheit' s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


” 
g- 


k 
8: 


4 

Barom.) x, 

| SAM in. pts. Weather. 
= Zz |] < 

° i ° 
63 |! i 67 
58 67 » 99 fair 

57 70 30, 07) fair 

60 69 29, 97)cloudy 

62 ’ i 67 ’ 77 an atnt 
62 i 74 . ir,rain at ot 
68 > i 72 
60 70 , . 61 \show 

* 58 2 a || 704 , Gakbowey 

58 56 i 70 |, 68- ; > 88le 

57°] € i 69° > 81 jcloatys rain 
60 | 69 | 59 70°| 60 > 68) 

60 68 70 | 59 7 ry 
63 58 sh | 68 | ss > 88\showery 


8 o’cloe 
Mornin 
8 o'cloc 
Mornin 

Noon. 
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JOHN NICHOLS AND $0N, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





